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MADAM, 


THAT unreſerved and impar- 
tial diſpenſation of a native benevolence, 
which ſo juſtly and eminently diſtin- 


guiſhes your Majeſty ; added to a ſym- 


pathetic tenderneſs, manifeſted by your 


Majeſty upon all occaſions, in the cauſe 


of your ſex and their tender offspring 


in the ſituations here treated of; en- 


courage me to ſolicit, for this ellay to 
leſſen and alleviate the {ui rings ſuſ- 
tained by the mother and infant, a re- 
fuge in, that foſtering aſylum, your 


royal protection. 


YOUR 


vi DEDICATION, 


Your Majeſty's ſolicitous attention to 
the maternal duties of your own royal 
family, has long obtained the grateful 


acknowledgments of an admiring pub- 
lic; and has been the happy means of 
inducing general emulation : —duties, 
that, although fraught with powerful, 
intrinſic allurements, become yet more 
captivating under the influence of ſo 
bright an example. 
Trar your Majeſty may long con- 


tinue the patroneſs of every private and 


public virtue, 1s the zealous wiſh of, 


Maran, 
Your Majeſty's moſt dutiful, 
Moſt humble Servant, 
WILLIAM MOSS. 
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REMARKS 


ON THE 


OOKS on the Domeſtic Practice of Medicine 
have prevailed in all ages; but, with what 
: benefit to the public, has not been generally 

1 underſtood. 
*  Mevicar ſubjeQts are, of all others, the moſt 
improper to be ſubmitted to general inſpection 
and peruſal, from the difficulty, and almoſt im- 
poſſibility of making them properly and ſufficiently 
Th intelligible to thoſe who have not made medicine 
5 a diſtinct, particular ſtudy; on which account, 
in medical books and receipts, except in the hands 
of medical men properly ſo called, will be, and 
are, moſt commonly miſapplied ; and, of courſe, 
become unſafe, and even dangerous. 


i] __ ALT#ovcH medicine, as a ſcience, requires a 
ſtudy regularly progreſſive through its different 
330 branches and departments, with a deſign of form- 
9 Re ing 


the human body, as the food; ſleeping; waking; 
Kc. &c. yet when, from a defect in one or more 


is interrupted; and ſo variable, uncertain, and ir- 


eſtabliſhing a regular ſyſtem of practical medicine: 


and aggravated, and even new ones formed, by 


kingdom; and there is but little proſpect of a de- 
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ing a baſis and ſtated rules for general practice; 
yet notwithſtanding all the endeavours and at- 
tempts that have been made with that view, very 
few ſuch general rules have been obtained to direct 
the practice of it, as can be invariably adopted, 
and which do not neceſſarily admit of many and 
very frequent objections and alterations. 

Many of the laws of animated nature, in a 
ſound, healthy, and perfect ſtate, are very regular, 
and nearly reducible to a ſyſtematic order; as, the 
laws of viſion; hearing; and the other ſenſes; as 
alſo are moſt of the proceſſes and operations of 


of the organs or conſtituent parts of the machine, 
a diſeaſe is produced, that uniform, regular order 


regular are the changes thus produced, as to ex- 
clude the moſt diſtant hope of ever obtaining or 


perhaps we recede and are farther from it than 
ever we were; as diſeaſes become more variable 


luxury and indulgences of every kind, which have 
increaſed much of late years in many parts of the 


cline of them. The diſcafes to which the human 
body is liable by nature, are comparatively very 
few in number with thoſe that are produced by 
art, 


* 
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art, or luxuries and exceſſes “; and are much 
more ſimple in themſelves, as are likewiſe the 


means which are to be uſed in obviating and re- 


moving them. 
Ir Medicine, like the other ſciences, could be 

ſo far reduced to a ſyſtem, that general rules could 

be univerſally adopted, very moderate abilities and 


trifling application would be ſufficient to conduct 
the practice of it. This however is found by ex- 


perience not to be the caſe; as a diſeaſe, appa- 
rently the ſame in two different perſons, or in the 


ſame perſon at different periods, will frequently 


require a different treatment; often quite oppoſite; 
depending upon, a difference or change in the 
conſtitution, climate, ſeaſon of the year, period of 
life, the exciting cauſe, or other circumſtances fo 
numerous and variable as ſcarcely to admit of 
deſcription : ſo that it very often happens, that 
what is found to give relief upon one occaſion, 
and at one time, may not only be ineffectual, but 
even injurious at another. To conceive and form 


theſe nice diſtintti5ns properly, requires the exer- 


tion of a judgment informed and corrected by 
much ſtudy and experience the only guides and 
directors to be lately truſted. 

From the above canſiderations, the obvious 


difficulty of practiſing by any given or general 


rules, howſoever ſeemingly clear and explicit they 


* « The firſt Phyſician by, exceſs was made.“ 
| A-2 may 
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may be, is very apparent, withbut firſt obtaining 
ſuch a genera! knowledge of the animal economy, 
the nature cf diſeaſes, and the powers and parti- 
cular application of medicines, as to be enabled to 
vary the practice as circumſtances and exigences 
ſhall indicate and require. 97 uh 
THEsE arguments are here introduced, with a 
view of pointing out the inefhcacy and dangerous 
tendency of medicine as it is commonly practiſed 
and applied in a domeſtic or family way, either 
from medical books and receipts, or by means of 
medicines recommended by friends or acquaintance 
upon their own authority, or the faith and con- 
fidence they repoſe in a newſpaper advertiſement. 
It is not however here intended to condemn any 
book of medicine, or medicines otherwiſe pre- 
ſcribed or compounded, as in themſelves uſeleſs, 
or dangerous, upon all occaſions : no doubt ſuch 
a judicious choice may be made of them, as to 
render them convenient and uſeful, when properly 
applied; but it is the uncertainty and difficulty 
of ſuch choice and application that is here alluded 
to, and to which the public ſhould ſo warily and 
cautiouſly attend, 
IT is a common obſervation with reſpe& to 
many medicines in general uſe, that they are ſo 
ſafe and innocent they can do no harm. This may 
be applied to a very few; but upon the whole, 
the argument is very deceitful; as, a medicine, that 
can 
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can do good, is alſo capable of doing harm; for, 
to anſwer any purpoſe, it muſt produce a change 


and alteration in the body; if it be properly ap- 


plied, the change will be favourable; if impro- 
perly, the reverſe, Medicines therefore are wea- 


pons that ſhould not be wantonly or incautiouſly 


ſported with. It is alſo well known, that medi- 
cines, when the molt judiciouſly applied, loſe their 
effect by too long and frequent repetition; which 
ſhould be a caution againſt the too common ule of 
ſuch as are even found to be the moſt efficacious. 

Rect1iers and books of medicine therefore be- 
come Jangerous inſtruments in the hands of thoſe 
who have not made medicine a regular, diſtinct 
ſtudy, from the riſque and danger of miſappli- 


cation. This obſervation is moſt particularly ap- 


plicable to books which are purpoſely deſigned for 
the faculty alone: for let a man's underſtanding 
be ever ſo exalted, in other reſpects, h(rannot 
read them with any advantage to himſelf or his 
friends, as he will be ſubject to form erroneous 
concluſions from, what to him may appear, the 
molt ſimple and familiar poſitions; and he will 
be as liable to be deceived by ſpecious argument, 


as another man greatly his Inferior in general 


underſtanding. 
Tux books that are intended for domeſtic or 


family uſe, are not always ſo unexceptionable as 


might be wiſhed, being — too diffuſe, 
and 


— 
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and not ſufficiently explicit: whereby they become 
liable to the fame exceptions with thoſe juſt men- 
tioned. The accounts of diſcales, and the remedies 


to be applied, when addreſſed to the public, ought 


to be concile, diſtinct, and plain; and the greateſt 
care and attention ſhould be paid, not to enter, 
or proceed upon, any ſubject, beyond what the 
capacity of a perſon entirely unacquainted with 
medicine can readily and juſtly comprehend, and 
which he can ſcarcely miſconceive. For which rea- 
ſon, thoſe ſubjects, or diſeaſes, which are in their 
nature diſſicult, or intricate, and are liable to great 


and frequent varieties and changes in their dif- 


ferent ſtages and appearances, ſhould be either 
totally omitted, or very ſparingly and cautiouſly 
touched upon; otherwiſe, from perhaps a flight 


miſtake in the nature of ihe complaint, and the 
_ conſequent miſapplication of remedies, independ- 


ent of ge conſequences of delay, the diſeaſe may 


be increaſed and aggravated, or another may be 
produced which would not have happened or 
exifled had nature been ſuffered to take her own 
courſe, or been timely or properly afſiſted by a 

judicious practitioner. | 
 Fevers, and feveriih complaints, are among 
the number of thoſe which are difficult to diſtin- 
guiſh and ſix to ſtated rules, periods, and forms; 
as a ſingle caſe of fever may aſſume, and run 
through, all the different changes and varieties of 
| fevers; 
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fevers ; or, may put on all, or moſt, of the ap- 
pearances of different fevers at the fame time, fo 
as to make it difficult to determine which 1s moſt 
predominant; and this is not ſo unuſual as may 
be ſuppoſed. The difficulty therefore of applying 
general rules to practice in fevers, will be obviouſly 
apparent. Many more diſeaſes are liable to the 
ſame ſtrictures with the foregoing; but an enume- 
ration aud deſcription of them all would too far 
extend the preſent deſign: ſuſhce it therefore far- 
ther to obſerve upon this ſubject; that nervous 
and hypochondriac affections, as being diſeaſes in 
which the mind bears a principal ſhare, and is 
materially affected, are, of all other ſubjefts, the 
moſt exceptionable, and unſit for the inſpection 
of thoſe who unfortunately happen to labour un- 
der them, —There is, attending theſe complaints, 
a degree of reſtleſs inquiſitiveneſs and anxious 
ſolicitude, perpetually prompting thoſe who are 
afflicted with them to a ſearch after every means 
which, they ſuppoſe, may direct them to an ex- 
planation of their complaints. And although this 
is a gratification which they purſue and embrace 
with great eagerneſs and avidity; yet it generally 
proves deluſive: and they are moſt commonly 
ſeduced and led by it into ſuch intricate and in- 
explicable labyrinths of imaginary evils and con- 
ceits, as ſerve to perplex and bewilder them, and 
to add to, confirm, and ſtrengthen the diſeaſe, 

| rather 
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rather than remove, or even palliate any ſymptom 
of it: and which is not to be wondered at, when 
it is conſidered, that the mind, in this ſituation, 
is fo agitated, diſcompoſed, or diſordered, as to be 
rendered unfit and unable to decide with that 
calmneſs, clearneſs, and candour, ſo neceſſary to its 
comfort and relief. The mind when undiſturbed 
and in a ſtate. of health and perfect compoſure, is 
liable to be impoſed upon by many things which 
are ſuffered to make a ſtrong impreſſion upon It, 
where It encourages, rather than checks or avoids 
the firſt impulſe of impreſſion; and which It is 
ſubject to do, often out of curioſity, depending 
upon Its own ſtrength and exertion to reſcue It 
from any unfavourable impreſſions ; yet, in many 
caſes, this is not very readily effected; and eſpe- 
cially in the inſtances before us; wherein an ap- 
peal may be made to the feelings of thoſe who 
have attentively peruſed medical authors, if they 
have not fancied themſelves to have many of the 
ſymptoms and complaints which they read about, 
and that to ſuch a degree, as, ſometimes, to give 
them ſome uneaſineſs; and yet at the ſame time 
they are in perfect health, and find themſelves ſo, 
when they have been able to baniſh thoſe alarm- 
ing ideas, which the imagination, influenced and 
directed by fear alone, had dictated ; but which, 
ſometimes, is not eaſily accompliſhed; as, nothing 
makes a more forcible and laſting impreſſion upon 
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the human mind, than the dread of bodily pain 
and diſeaſe, with their attendant conſequences. 
It, therefore, diſagreeable impreſſions are produced 
by ſuch means, in a ſtate of health; it will be no 
difficult matter to conceive how much they mult 
be increaſed and aggravated in a ſickly ſtate, when 
the ſpirits are moſt commonly materially affected, 
and, of courſe become more ſuſceptible of, and 
readily depreſſed by, unfavourable impreſſions. 
Tu x ſubjefts which compole the following Ea 
may be ranked with thoſe that are moſt properly 
ſuited to domeſtic practice; as the diſeaſes and 
affections to which Young Children and Lying-in 
Women are naturally liable, are more regular, uni- 
form, and leſs variable in their appearances and 
events, than thoſe at other periods, and upon other 
occaſions: and this is readily accounted for, by 
conſidering; that in the infant ſtate, the reſine- 
ments and luxuries of life can ſeldom operate 
upon the conſtitution, to ſuch a degree, as to pro- 
duce a diverſity of complicated, or unnatural. or 
artificial complaints as they may juſtly be termed; 
conſequently the diſeaſes, and the neceſſary treat- 
ment of them, will, and are always found to be, 
more regular, uniform, and fimple or plain in 
infancy, than at any other period of life. 
Wiru reſpe& to Pregnancy and Lying-in ; 
they are to be conhdered as the moſt regular and 
familiar procelles and efforts of nature, rather than 
B as 
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as complicated diſeaſes; and, of courſe, the rules 
to be obſerved in conducting them, will, or ought 
to be, almoſt invanably the fame, in a natural or 
healthy ſtate; and when, from any cauſe, this 
regularity is broken in upon, or interrupted; ſo 
powerfully, uniformly, and ſpeedily do the laws 
of nature operate and aſſiſt in recovering their 
wonted ftandard and equilibrium, that the means 
for obtaining it are nearly ſimilar and reducible, 
upon all occaſions, to a regular and ſyſtematic 
form and order; as will appear in the ſequel. 

IT is ſcarcely neceſſary to obſerve, that thoſe 
bad effects upon the mind which, as has been 
obſerved, are produced by the reading or ſtudy of 
medical authors, cannot, with children, take place 
in any degree: and, from the plan or method 
which is here adopted, it is hoped it will be in 
the ſlighteſt degree, or not "7 at all, in the parts 
which follow. 

Tux ſubjects upon which we are about to enter 
have had a leſs ſhare of attention beſtowed upon 
them by the Faculty, and have not been ſo mi- 
nutely inveſtigated as moſt other medical ſubjects; 
nor have the diſcoveries, made therein, been im- 
proved upon and ſo generally applied to practice. 

Ix inquiring into the occaſion of this omiſſion, 
it will appear, that they have always been con- 
ſidered as fituations that neceſſarily fall within the 
ſphere of domeſtic control and ſuperintendency ; 

E fs and 
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and cuſtom, that grand arbiter from whoſe deciſion 
an appeal is ſeldom ſolicited - ſeldomer obtained 
continues to enforce the opinion, and to preclude 
all other aids, except upon urgent occaſions. The 
nurſing of infants, and lying- in women, no doubt 
comes within this limitation, ſo far as concerns the 
executive part ; but it does not follow from thence, 
that the direction of it is to be conſidered in the 
ſame light. 
Ir is an opinion, very generally W that 
the care and direction of women and children up- 
on theſe occaſions is moſt properly ſubmitted to 
the management of nurſes; who from their con- 
ſtant practice and experience are ſuppoſed ſuf- 
ficiently qualified to direct it; and that it is a 
province in which they ought not to be controled. 
Theſe arguments, which have originated in igno- 
rance and ſuperſtition, are ſupported upon no 
other or better ground than prejudice; as daily 
experience proves their fallacy. I have no doubt 
in declaring that numerous diſadvantages, and 
even miſchiefs, attend a compliance with the cuſ- 
toms and ordinary forms of proceeding upon theſe 
occaſions ; and am well ſatisfied of the many and 
conſiderable benefits that will be obtained by an 
alteration and reviſal of the practice, in a great 
many inſtances. 
Tux Medical Faculty have for ſome time paſt 
been convinced of the neceſſity of a reform; and 
B 2 a tew 
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a few of the moſt groſs and injurious cuſtoms and 
prejudices, particularly in the treatment of lying- in 
women, have been removed by their endeavours, 
as well privately in practice, as by publications: 
but, as prejudices, of ſo remote origin and long 
eſtabliſhment, give way very ſlowly, and with but 
a few individuals, to private admonition ; and as 
the public, from the ſtyle in which the faculty ad- 
dreſs each other, unintelligible to all but them- 
ſelves, cannot be inſtructed by ſuch publications; 
improvement has ſucceeded by flow and partial 
advances; and unleſs ſome methods, different 
from what have been attempted' are hit upon, 
may continue in the ſame lingering and imperſect 
ſtate. . 
Tus conſiderations have induced me to adopt 
this mode, as beſt calculated for conveying every 
neceſſary information upon the preſent ſubjects. 
I am well aware how arduous the taſk is, and of 
the many difficulties that- are to be encountered, 
in oppoſing long eſtabliſhed cuſtoms, and in com- 
bating common prejudices ; yet theſe obſtacles, 
however formidable, are not powerful enough to 
deter me from a purſuit ſo extremely eſſential to - 
the welfare, happineſs, and general intereſis of 
ſociety: relying upon the prevalence which a 
knowledge deduced and delivered from facts and 
experience will, with the ſenſible and intelligent 
part of mankind, obtain over that which is founded 
Es upon 
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— 


upon and ſupported by general uſage, cuſtom, or 
opinion, of whatever authority, date, or origin 
they may be *. 

Tus ſubjetts are by many conſidered as trifling, 
and not ſufficiently important for the attention 
of any but old women and nurſes; and, by others, 
as incapable of farther improvement; conſequent- 
ly, unworthy of ſerious inveſtigation. But theſe 
are the arguments of uninformed and ſuperficial 
obſervers only; for, upon a judicious examination, 
they will be found to be fair, open, and ſuitable 
fields of inquiry; of much importance; that have 
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* 'TiME and experience have, ſince I made theſe obſerva. 
tions, informed me, that in this enlightened age and country, 
prejudice and error need only, on this occafion, be fairly 
expoſed, to be reformed ; and I have the ſatisfaction ncxv to 
obſerve, that many of the groſs errors and prejudices here 
alluded to and hereafter pointed out, have had a very defira- 
ble correction; and that, not only in this populous town, but 
in many other, and ſome the moſt diſtant, parts of the king- 
dom, as I have had the pleaſure of being informed by many 
very reſpectable communications: and which has happened 
not only from the attention which the Sex has been pleaſed to 
beſtow, but to the interference of Men of ſenſe, Fathers of 
Families; who, alive to the feelings and welfare of what is 
| moſt near and dear on earth—their conjugal attachments 
have ventured beyond the limits formerly preſcribed our ſex 
on theſe occaſions, to aſſert and defend the convictions of rea- 
ſon and truth againſt every force and aſſailment of prejudice 
and error, SE 
Can any thing be incompatible with the true di. nity and cha- 
rafter of a man, that is moſt efential to his real happineſs ? 
lain 


lain ſomewhat neglected; and which will admit of 
a much higher degree of cultivation. 1670 

Ir is generally ſuppoſed, that children have 
many complaints that cannot be diſcovered, or, if 
they are, that they cannot be relieved. — The ad- 
miſſion of this opinion (which is very erroneous 
and ill- founded) is the cauſe of the daily loſs of 
numbers, who, by it, are conſigned to ohlivion, 
without an effort for their reſcue. No doubt, the 
life of an infant is very precarious, and is liable to 
be cut ſhort by a trifle : does it not therefore be- 


come highly neceſſary, if we wiſh to preſerve it, to 


attend to tr:fles? and if we can by ſuch attention 


be enabled but now and then to fave a life, that 
muſt otherwiſe be reſigned to inevitable deſtruc- 


tion, or, at beſt, to chance, it is certainly worth 


the exertion of every endeavour in the attempt. 
There are alſo many ſituations that call for aſſiſt- 


ance where the life is not in immediate danger ; 
for we are too commonly preſented with caſes of 


deformity and fickly conſtitutions at advanced 
periods of life, the foundations of which have been 


laid in infancy by the negle& or miſmanagement _ 
of nurſes, or others to whole care infants are com- 
mitted; or even by the miſtaken zeal and indul- 
gences of fond parents, whole attentions and afli- 
duities will fometimes produce the very evils they 
were intended to prevent, and that, for want of 
being properly directed and informed, There is 

| | | not 
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not a doubt that conſtitutions, if not altogether 
formed, are yet materially modelled, in infancy ; 
and that our future health depends very much 
upon the manner in which our infancy is con- 


duced. This obſervation alſo holds good through- 


out the animal creation. 


Tus mother's life, during her lying-in, i often 
in danger, and ſometimes actually loſt, by her 


being compelled to ſubmit to and go through the 


many rules and ceremonies that are thought indiſ- 
penſable upon ſuch an occahon, many of which 
are not leſs diſagreeable than injurious, and by 
which the conſtitution 1s always weakened and 
impaired, oftentimes very materially. — Whoever | 
ſaw his hopes and promiſed bleſſing defeated in 
the puny, fickly conſtitution, or the entire loſs, 
of his child; and was told that it is common to 
children, that little or nothing can be done for 
them, and that therefore it muſt be ſubmitted to ?— 
W hoever beholds the health, bloom, and vivacity 
of the ſharer and ſupporter of his happineſs de- 
cline in a ſituation from which every comfort and 
ſatisfaction may be expected to ariſe; and is told 
that every thing has been done, and muſt be done, 
conformable to cjſtom upon ſuch an occaſion?— 


Who, in either or both of theſe ſituations, would 


not wiſh any opinion and ceremony, how ſtrongly 
ſoever ſanctioned by cuſtom, diſpenſed with to 
avoid nn ſo diſtreſſing; and readily 

ſublcribe 
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ſubſcribe to the introduQtion of others that, from 
reaſon and experience, promiſe, and, in many caſes, 
enſure, better ſucceſs? When we reflect that, in 
places where regiſters are kept of births and bu- 
rials, one-third of the human race are found to 
die under two years old, can we avoid ſuſpecting 
ſome part of that great proportion to ſuffer from 
miſmanagement ? | 

Tuz talk I have undertaken is to expoſe a 
number of the moſt groſs ablurdities that com- 
monly prevail in the management and nurſing of 
lying-in women and children, and to point out 
ſuch methods, rules, and directions as have by 
experience been found more ſalutary, advanta- 
geous, and, at the ſame time, more deſirable, eaſy 
and pleaſing. Truth here impels me to declare a 
cauſe which regularly preſents itſelf as an obſtacle 
to improvement; and that is, the entire direction 
which nurſes aſſume in whatever concerns the 
management of lying-in women and children: for 
| they are ſo jealous and tenacious of what they, 
t | ſuppoſe their authority upon theſe occaſions, as 

| feldom to ſuffer themſelves to be directed or ad- 
I viſed; any advice, therefore given them, they con- 
; ider as a reflection upon their judgment, and, in 
| 
| 


vindication of which, they as commonly rejett it. 
| By ſuch conduct, the avenues to improvement are 
} nearly ſhut ; and the ſame formal, baneful rules 
and cuſtoms are ſtrictly and invariably handed 
down to ſucceſſive generations, 
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Ir is not without reluctance that I reflect upon 


ſo uſeful a body as the nurſes; but the certainty 
and magnitude of the evil muſt be my apology. 


If, in attempts to detect and reform common 
errors and abuſes they are in part overlooked, 
concealed, or palliated ; any good purpoſes, that 
may be intended by promulgation, muſt be con- 
fiderably leſſened; frequently altogether defeated. 


So if, in theſe and the ſtrictures which hereafter 


follow, the cenſures ſeem rather ſtrict, I hope 
it will be imputed to no other motive than, the 


real one, a defire and my duty as a faithful hiſto- 


rian, to draw an exact repreſentation of objects as 
they appear, without embelliſhment, or extenua- 
tion. To avoid the appearance of ſingularity, and 
to juſtify the propriety of the method and remark, 


TI need no other precedent than the reſpectable 
authority of Mr. White T; who, in ſpeaking of 


the errors in the management and nurſing of ly ing- 
in women, in large towns, London eſpecially, being 
ſomewhat * ſtrange,” confidering there is the beſt 
advice and aſſiſtance to be had, ſays: * But our 
* wonder will ceaſe when we reflect that not only 
* the general cauſes in large populous towns will 
operate, but hkewiſe that the articles of air, 
diet, dreſs, &c. are left to the management of 
nurſes in that city,” (London) © who claim it 
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as a kind of prerogative, and it is next to ſacri- 
lege to encroach upon their privileges. Whe⸗ 
ther this circumſtance has been conſidered in 
that important light it deſerves, or whether the 
ſucceſs of a reformation has been deſpaired of, 
I will not pretend to determine. The nurſes 
in London are a numerous and powerful body, 
and an attempt to reform their ancient cuſtoms 
might be looked upon as an open attack upon 


them, a violation of their rights, and an actual 
declaration of war. A young man juſt coming 


into buſineſs might juſtly think it too daring 
an attempt to encounter them; he would in all 


probability be unequal to the taſk, and his 


future progreſs would be ſtopt, by making ſuch 


powerful enemies. The man in full and eſta- 


bliſhed buſineſs could not perhaps ſpare ſo 
much time as would be neceſlary, for it would 
require a very frequent and conſtant attendance 
upon his patients to ſee that the nurſes did 
their duty; and by ſuch an attempt he might 
loſe much, and gain little, except trouble and 
oppolition.” A Treatiſe on the Management of 


Pregnant and Lying-in Women, p. 157. 


MR. WulrkE has there exactly and truly lated 


the caſe: and although, as he obſerves, theſe errors. 


prevail moſt in London, yet other large towns, 
and even villages, are far from being exempt from 


them. His _— (addreſſed to the Faculty) con- 


fines 
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fines him entirely to Pregnant and Lying-im 


Women, therefore he has not an opportunity of 


noticing the fatal conſequences of 1mproper treat- 
ment in the Nurſing of Children, which in ſome 
meaſure proceeds from the ſame cauſe. His ar- 
guments tend to prove the difficulty of a refor- 
mation by the methods hitherto practiſed, and 
appear to confirm the eligibility of this. 

Tux Firſt Part, which relates to the Nurſing 


and Diſeaſes of Children in the Infant State, 1s 


deſigned for the peruſal and attention of thoſe 
who nurſe or ſuperintend the nurſing of children; 
being diſpoſed in a method and ſtyle ſuited to 
general comprehenſion, and diveſted of technical 


obſcure terms, as much as poſſible; ſuch as inevi- 
tably occur are explained; whereby they may not 


be at a loſs, or afraid to judge, or even act, upon 
many occaſions, where proper medical advice 
either cannot be obtained, or may not be thought 
neceſſary, with a degree of freedom and ſafety un- 
der moſt difficulties that may occur; and be di- 
rected to ſhun and avoid the errors and miltakes 
which muſt often attend a want of experience 


and knowledge in themſelves, or too clole a com- 
Pliance with, or implicit confidence in others; by 
whom, through a blind miſtaken zeal and attach- 


ment to common forms and vulgar Prejudices, 
they may be deceived and milled, 
F b 2 | Ir 
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Ir has been generally ſuppoſed (as already : 


obſerved) that children do not ſtand in need of 
medicine or medical advice. No doubt, children 
at this period do not require a large quantity, or 
great variety. of medicines in the diſeaſes to which 
they are liable; yet, that by no means implies 


that medicine is to be entirely rejected; and that, 


properly adminiſtered, it may not have its uſes; 
which it certainly has: however, many other cir- 
cumſtances relating to infants require a nice and 
exact attention and judicious regulation; as, the 
DieT, CLOATHING, Air, EXERCISE, &c. &c. all 
which are immediately eſſential to their health; 


and without which it cannot be preſerved or ac- 


quired, or reſtored when loſt or impaired. 


TRE Second Part, which relates to Pregnant 


and Lying-in Women, is, in ſome meaſure, neceſ- 
ſarily connected with the former; and the inten- 
tion of it is conducted upon the ſame domeſtic 
principle. But although, from the nature and 
delicacy of the ſubject, it will not admit of ſo 
ample and extenſive a diſcuſſion as the other; yet, 
it is hoped, ſome rules and obſervations are there 


inſerted which may be attended to with propriety 


and advantage. 

As a performance of this kind muſt be very 
unpleaſing, and even diſguſting, without a proper 
regard to delicacy in the execution of it; ſo the 


2 ſiricteſt attention has been pou to it through the 
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whole of this, that a mind ſuſceptible of the 
moſt delicate ſentiments, cannot, it is hoped, be 
offended. 

Wirn a reliance upon the propriety of the 
method, and a confidence in the general utility 


of the ſubject, they are ſubmitted to the public. — 


No ſubject can be more intereſting to mankind, 
than that wherein the health of the moſt amiable 


part of the creation, and that of their lovely off... 
ſpring, is eſpecially concerned: they being the 


ſources from whence we derive the moſt exalted 
and refined pleaſure; and unitedly form one of 
the greateſt comforts and bleſſings in the very limi- 
ted catalogue of human enjoyments ;—namely ;— 
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TO 


THE MEDICAL READER. 


PRIOR to any intention of publiſhing upon 
the following ſubjects, I had drawn up a u 
directions for a ſelett part, which (when comple- 
ted) I propoſed diſtributing in manuſcript to my 
own patients, for their information: but upon 
reflecting that the ſcale would be very confined, 
and attended with much trouble in the execution, 
I declined it, and adopted this mode; the pro- 
priety of which I ſubmit to the candour of the 
FACULTY, of thole eſpecially under whole depart- 
ment the neceflary attendances upon theſe occa- 
ſions more particularly fall; and who muſt be 
too fully ſenſible, from experience, that however 
familiar, and notwithſtauding the improvements 
that have been made upon, the ſubjects here 

_ treated 
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treated of, they have ſtill too much of the ruſt 


and leaven of ſuperſtition, and the prejudices of 
cuſtom, about them, to be removed effectually, 
in ſo great a variety of inſtances, by mere verbal 
directions, occaſionally given, and which are fre- 
quently forgot, wilfully neglected, or deſpiſed and 


over-ruled by nurſes and various officious advi- 


ſers. This leads me to diſcloſe an intention I 


have in this publication; which is: that, from the 


cauſes here aſſigned; and from the cloſe attention 


neceſſary in ſo great a variety of occurring in- 


ſtances ; often too numerous, from other pro- 
feſſional engagements, to be properly and ſtrictly 
attended to by the faculty; it may, in its do- 


meſtic application, upon many occaſions, become 
a ſeaſonable relief to themſelves : and if I can be 


favoured with their countenance and concurrence 
in the direction of it in that line, I am ſenſible its 
uſe will, by their judicious interpoſition, be eſſen- 
tially promoted and extended. 


As, in dry nurſing, an error in the diet becomes 
the ſource of much miſchief, an attention to it is 


an object of great importance. I have therefore 
been very particular upon that ſubject, eſpecially 


as it is a matter that has not hitherto been con- 
ſidered with that attention it appears to deſerve : 7 


and having great reaſon to ſuppoſe the regulations 


and method I have offered as ſuch are not com- 
monly known or practiſed, and, particularly, ſuch 
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as have not been publiſhed. In applying theſe 
regulations to practice, I have had ſufficient ex- 
perience to confirm me in the certainty of their 
being much preferable to the methods in common 
uſe; which, with their novelty, will, I truſt, 
juſtify the manner in which I have introduced 
and offered them. I hope I ſhall ſtand acquitted 


of prolixity throughout the whole, as it is what I 


have endeavoured to avoid. The expediency of 
full deſcriptions and explanations, upon this plan, 


is too obvious to need an apology. 
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NEW-BORN CHILDREN. 


- 


C TARIOUS, as the climates which they 
V inhabit, are the cuſtoms of the ſeveral 
inhabitants, in the ceremonies, dreſs, and ma- 
nagement of their young children; ſome of which 
are conſiſtent with, and properly adapted to, the 
reſpective climates and other natural and occa- 
honal contingences; and others depend altogether | 
upon the cuſtoms and manner of the inhabitants, 
many of which are as inconſiſtent and prepoſter- 
ous in their manner as they are obſcure in their 
date and origin. Superſtition and error being the 
offspring of ignorance, they are commonly found 
attached and proportioned to each other, and 
mult prevail in the uncivilized and unenlightened 

5 countries 
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countries of the world, whoſe inhabitants arg 
entirely, or chiefly, governed and directed by 
i 6 cuſtom and prejudice; their own uncultivated 
5 reaſon being a ſource from whence they can 
* procure very little aſſiſtance, and which they ſel - 
dom have recourſe to.— As the manners and ſen- 
1 timents of mankind become enlarged and refined 
# U by unlimited interconrfe, and an emulous exer- 
| | tion in the purſuit of knowledge, the deluſive 
| ſhadows of ignorarice diſappear, and are ſup- 
| planted by a knowledge erected upon the more 
| immutable and permanent baſis of rational con- 
ſiſtence, and palpable convidion: hence we find, 
that fewer of the groſs abſurdities of the leſs ci- 
vilized countries prevail in this: yet, as know= -- 
ledge, of every kind, muſt be acquired, and is 4 
not a natural gift, (whatever the capacity for ob. K 
tu taining it may be) we muſt expect, now and then, 
to meet with thoſe, even in this enlightened age 
| 1 and country, who, from a want of opportunity 
5 of being properly informed, have been early at- 
T8 tached, and continue prejudiced, to particular 
j [ 2 forms and ways of reaſoning, the abſurdity of 
14 
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A CHILD, upon his entrance into the weld: 
| 1 undergoes a great many changes; and thoſe ſo 

7 ſudden and material, that it ſeems a matter of 
lome ſurpriſe greater numbers do not periſh at 


ſo ſudden and extraordinary a change, and degree 
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that period. The | changes, which may be con- 


ſidered of the moſt importance, are thoſe which 


are produced by, and proceed from, the action 


of the Air; as it affects the lungs, in breathing; 
and the ſurface of the body, by its coldneſs. No 
human being could, at any other period, undergo 


of heat and cold, without the moſt immediate 
and fatal conſequences, The breathing is an 
operation entirely new, and is, for the moſt part, 
performed inſtantaneouſly ; as the lungs, which 


are the immediate organs, and deſtined ſolely 


to the purpoſe, of reſpiration or breathing, are 
inactive and uſeleſs before birth. This operation 
of breathing is commonly at firſt ſo laborious 
and difficult, and effected in ſo ſhort a ſpace of 


time, that a child at this time undergoes a great 


deal of pain and fatigue, as is diſcovered by 


| his fretfulneſs and unealineſs, and the laborious 


heavings and pantings of the breaſt: for the langs, 


not being before accuſtomed to their office, are 


ſome time before they become reconciled to the 


effect of the cold air upon them, and are pro- 


perly diſtended and fitted for it *. | 8 
Tarn 


* T7 the Medical Reader, —PayYStOLOGHsTS have differed 


in their manner of accounting for the beginning of reſpiration 


in animals. Dr, Whytt in his Eſſay on the vital, &c. Motions 
of Animals, p, 228, 2d edit, enumerates the ſeveral opinions. 
C2 He 
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born Furrjes; and it is leſs likely that it can poſſibly happen 


er after Thryfton and Borelli, aſeribes it to the fetus moving 


YE ba te ey — — en „ 


Boerhaave s Inf. Med. 9691. 


leſſened for many hours at the laſt; J obſerved the fœtus to 
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_ Tazsx conſiderations are here premiſed, with 
a view of pointing out the propriety and neceſlity 
of 


He obſerves; that Dr. Pitcairn ſuppoſes it to happen by the 
preſſure of the air, which is forced into the lungs as into a 
vacuum. Diſert. de canſ. qua ſan g. uit. per pulmon. Sefl, xiv. 
p. 53- This, however, he obſerves, is not the caſe in dead- 


with thoſe that are born alive. —That, “ the great Boerbaave, 


c all its muſcles violently in the time of birth, and, among 
ce the reſt, the intercoſtals and diaphragm. Init. Med. { 691.” 
And M. de Haller, from the endeavours of the f:zxs to cry, 
on account of its uneaſy ſituation at this period. Not. a in 


Tusk two laſt ſuppoſitions are however, as Dr. Whytt 
obſerves, as unſatisfactory as the former: and from the fol- 
lowing circumſtance, which I was witneſs to, their plauſibi- 
lity ſeems leſſened. In a caſe of the Cæſarean ſection, at the 
Infirmary, Edinburgh, March 1767; where the maternal ef- 
forts, that from the beginning had been flight, and were ſtill 


cry very ſtrongly almoſt immediately upon its expoſure to the 
air. Crying is to be conſidered as an ef24, occaſioned, as 
Dr. Whytt obſerves, p. 243, by © an irregular kind of breath- 
« ing, owing to ſome painful ſenſation :** perhaps that excited 
by the action of the cold air upon the glottis, larynx, and 
bronchia ; and not as the cauſe of reſpiration.ä— What M. de 
Haller farther mentions, in his Element. Phyſiol. Tom. III. p. 318, 
of a fœtus beigg enabled to breathe at its birth, by ſwallow- 
ing the liquor amnii during geſtation, is equally futile with 
the above; as the Doctor obſerves, p. 245, that deglution 
and reſpiration have no connection. 


Da, 
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of doing all in our power. to aſſiſt and enable the 
child to encounter theſe diſficulties. The means 
Aare 


Da. Wav rr attributes the beginning of reſpiration. to, 
what he terms, an appetite for breathing; depending upon 
a ſenſation, deſire, or call in the lungs for air, as in the 
ſtomach for food, which is adapted to gratify that appetite— 
But, if that was the oz/y exciting cauſe, it is probable that 
that appetite would frequently occalion efforts to breathe be- 
fore birth, which muſt as conſtantly and certainly be attended 
with immediate ſuffocation: for we cannot ſuppoſe, with our 
learned and ingenious author, p. 237, that * the water ſur- 


ec rounding the fetus would certainly hinder its making any 


« efforts to inſpire, though it avere ſuppoſed ever ſo daſi rous 
« of d ing it, any more than we can imagine an animal 
that had already breathed would be prevented making a like 
effort when immerſed in water. As many perfect pieces of 
machinery, when completed, cannot of themſelves go into 


motion, but require to have it given to them; ſo the machine 


of reſpiratioa may at firſt ſtand in need of the ſame afliftance: 
and, it is extremely probable, that, air, is the agent, em- 
ploy ed upon this occaſion; which, by its ſtimulus, or as food. 
ſuited to gratify the appetite of reſpiration, is diſpoſed and adap- 
ted to excite the action of the glottis; and the glottis, by its 
immediate and palpable conſent with the lungs, diaphragm 
and intercoſtal muſcles, theſe latter; whereby the motion and 
exerciſe of the whole takes place. Therefore, admitting, 
with our author, that there is before birth an appetite or 
diſpoſition, “ owing to particular ſenſations in the body,“ 
to breathe; yet, that appetite muſt be conſidered as paſuve, 
depending upon the action of the air to excite it. For as the 
air is ſo eſſential to reſpiration, it may be ſuppoſed the mot 
likely to direct and govern it from the beginning; and that 
its beginning is not ſubmitted to any other exciting Caule ; 
as any other muſt be uncertain and precarious. 
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are ſimple and obvious, and ſuch as are generally 
practiſed, in part. 


A p1Etcs of new flannel, ai known by 
the name of a Receiver *, is very properly made 


| Da. W rr r obſerves, p. 237, that © air being applied af- 
{il cc ter birth to the face, mouth and rftrils of the animal, may 
1 « put it upon eſſaying a new action! - and that—& perhaps 
| « the appetite of breathing may be increaſed in a fatus by the 

ce preſence of a fluid fitly anſwering its demands: But does 

not hint at the action of the air upon the glottis; and, 
throughout, ſeems rather to reſt the whole upon the appetite 

or ſentient principle, prompted and increaſed by the deter- 
mination of blood to the lungs near and at the birth, than any 
other cauſe : although he obſerves, p. 199 of the ſame work, 
that a ſtimulus to the glottis is ſufficient to put the whole 
machine of reſpiration in motion; as is to be diſcovered when 
the leaſt particle or drop of any thing gets by accident into 
the glottis. There appears to be ſome analogy, in this re- 
ſpect, between the ſtate of the lungs and lacteals, before 
birth; and that Gaubius' figurative alluſion to “ Fanitore 
ſenſu cuſtoditer (Inſtitut, Patholog. $ 297) 1s as applicable 
in the former as in the latter inſtance : for, although we 
know that liquids are contained in the inteſtines before birth, 
yet it is very univerſally agreed that nothing is abſorbed by 

the lacteals at that time, owing no doubt to ſuch matters not 

being „ ford ſuited to gratify the appetite ** or excite the 
T & Action of thoſe-abſorbent veſſels, which remain paſſive and 
119 | inactive until excited by the ſtimulus of proper food. | 
* Tars Receiver is commonly a fingle fold of flannel, lined 

or unlined with linen cloth. In cold ſeaſons particularly, this 

does not prove a ſufficient ſecurity againſt cold; and a com- 
mon blanket, well aired and four fold ſhould be uſed over the 


Receiver : it alſo makes that receptacle more comfortable and 
caly to the tender infant, 


1 
. 


uſe 


but alſo highly proper and neceſſary. 
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ule of to wrap the child in a before he is Irelſed ; 
in which ſituation he ought to continue, very 


cloſely covered up, with the mouth and noſe 


ſcarcely expoſed, upon the knee of ſome attend 
ant, within the air of the fire, (even in ſummer) 
in a room apart from the mother, if convenient, 


to prevent her being diſturbed or over-heated, for 


a quarter or half an hour; by which means the 
child will be, in part relieved from the firſt ſhock 
of the cold air upon his body, and become more 
gradually accuſtomed to the feel and effect of it, 
and will alſo have time given him to recover 
from the fatigues invariably attending his ſudden 


change of fatuation. Theſe confiderations are 


ſeldom ſo ſtrictly attended to as they ſhould be, 
and particularly the laſt; as it is very uſual with 
nurſes to hurry on the children's cloaths as ſoon 
as poſſible, without allowing them the leaſt reſpite. 
No bad conſequence in the ſmalleſt degree can 
attend a little delay, if the child is kept well co- 
vered and warm; and his being ſettled and com- 


poſed before he undergoes the hurry and fatigue 


of dreſſing, muſt be not only comfortable to him, 


* 
— 


A culLD, from the ſudden effect and impreſſion 
of the cold air, is very liable to take cold at the 


time of his birth, from which he does not always 


readily recover, and which oftentimes is the 
cauſe of tedious, troubleſome, and dangerous 
WA” + complaints; 


* At 
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complaints ; as a | cough | and ſtuffing at t. 

breaſt, the gripes with lo, ſeneſs, fore. eyes, 
Roppage f in the noſe which proves very 1 
and troubleſome to bim in ſuckin &c. it is 
therefore of great conſequence to whe particular 


en 


ty 


to o the” cold air | tos he be dreſſed. 
| So liable are children to take cold before they 
are dreſſed, and in dreſſing, that. 5 believe tis 
ſcarce poſſible, by any art that can be uſed, to 
prevent it entirely, in the colder ſeaſons in this 
climate. This however has been a circumſtance 
1 little underſtood or attended to. But were pa- 
th rents, and others concerned, ſufficiently aware of 
its importance, they would cauſe more particular 
regard to be paid to it, eſpecially when they are 
informed that a child's future health, thriving, 
and even conſtitution may be affected by it; and 
that the many reſtleſs nights and tedious days, 
which ſo many children have after birth, from 
griping and other cauſes, may be occaſioned by 
that ſin gle unthought of circumſtance “. 


DuriNnG 


Jo the Medical Reader. As perſpiration may be ſup- 
poſed to take place in ſome degree before birth (from the 
unctuous matter which is found in greater or leſs quantities 

on the bodies of new-born children, and eſpecially in the 
fituation of the larger glands, as the groin, axillz, &c.) it is 
ſcarce poſſible that a ſudden change from 100 to 40 or 50 


degrees of temperature, C can avoid having a conſiderable effect 
upon 
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Duz1NnG this interval, (viz. the time betwixt 
the birth and dreſſing) it is very common to 
give the child ſomething : the intention of which 
ſeems originally to have been with a deſign of 
clearing the mouth and throat from phlegm, which 
ſome children have at that time, and which is dãſ- 
covered by a rattling in the throat in taking the 
breath, and that even ſometimes to ſuch a degree 
as to appear alarming, although 1t 1s ſeldom or 
never in itſelf dangerous: for this purpoſe, butter 


upon it, and that, frequently, a very conſiderable one, fo as 
to occaſion many of the diſeaſes attendant on ſuddenly ob- 
ſtructed perſpiration, particularly - thoſe very obvious com- 
plaints in new-born children, violent affections of the bowels 
and their conſequences, | 
From many years obſervation, I have had reaſon to think 
that children, who have been born in the moſt cold and wet 
ſeaſons, have generally done leſs well at the tin.e, and have 
not thriven ſo well atterward, as children who were bora in 
warmer and drier ſeaſons; probably depending upon the action 


of cold on the ſurface, and its conſequences. This may be 


a circumſtance worth conſideration. 

Taz more gradually therefore the temperature is reduced 
the better. The moſt familiar method to accompliſh which 
is, to exclude the air from the child as much as poſſible be- 
fore ſeparation from the placenta; to wrap it immediately 
afterward in a good many folds of flannel; to let it remain 


there near half an hour; to waſh it in warm water; dreſs it 


as expeditiouſly as poſſible, in a very warm room with a fire; 
and put it into a warm bed, with the mother or nurſe if con- 
venient; and to ſtir or take it out as little as poſſible for the 
arſt week: and theſe in all ſeaſons of the year. | 
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and ſugar, mixed together, is commonly forced 
into his mouth, which being a very nauſeous 
mixture, generally occaſions a ſickneſs, by which 


the phlegm is brought up: but as ſickneſs at this 


time, will add to the fatigue, and may ſometimes 
hurry a weak child, it is adviſeable to avoid it: 


a little brown ſugar, diffolved in water, and given 
gradually in a teaſpoon, will dillodge and waſh 


down the phlegm; and as it does not occaſion 
fickneſs, muſt be more pleaſant and palatable ; 
as children, even ſo early, have the ſenſe of taſte 
more perfect than might be ſuppoſed by a com- 
pariſon with the other ſenſes, as the ſight, hear- 


ing, &c. and it ſeems a piece of wanton cruelty, 
in our firſt office to them, to give them ſo diſ- 
agreeable a ſalute, eſpecially when it may more 


properly be avoided, When, therefore, the breath- 


ing is tolerably free, it will be adviſeable not to 


give any thing; as what is ſo given can anſwer 


no purpoſe, nor have any uſe. But when the 
rattling in the throat is urgent, and the breath- 


ing difficult, a little of the ſugar and water may 
be given, which will generally clcar the throat 


ſuſkciently, 


D R E 8 8. 
| NEW-BORN CHILDREN are always (or 
ought to be) waſhed before they are dreſſed; and 


which is almoſt univerſally done, in all ſeaſons, 
with 
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with cold water. It has been commonly ſaid, 
that if cold water is begun with, a child will 
never take cold afterward. The application of 
cold, however, in any ſhape, will, from what has 
juſt now been obſ-rved, be improper and cer- 
tainly injurious, and is the principal occaſion of 
ſtuffing at the breaſt, obſtruction of the ſtomach, 
and the ſevere gripings, which new-born children 
ſo often experience. 


Ir will therefore not only be an act of ten- 
derneſs done the delicate, helpleſs, ſuffering in- 
"WT fant, but alſo quite proper and neceſſary to have 
the water made warm (about the warmth of new 
milk) at firſt, increaſing its coldneſs by degrees; 


ſo that in the courſe of a werk or fortnight, ac- 


cording to the ſeaſon of the ycar, it may be uſed 
quite cold, and continued ſo afterward ; as the 
advantages of it will be as conſiderable then, as 


its injury is now*, The advocates for the waſh- 
ing with cold water at the birth, ſeem to have 
derived their practice from the cuſtoms of other 
countries, as South America, Africa, and other 
warm climates ; where it is not unuſual to plunge 


both child and mother into cold water immediately 


after delivery. It may in thoſe countries be ſa- 
lutary; but that is by no means a reaſon why 


the practice ſhould apply here, or that it ſhould 


* Tars will be farther noticed in treating of Air, Exerciſes 


be 


and Weſhing, 


"apy 
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be any guide to us : we had much better be di- 


rected by our own reaſon and experience“; which 


appears to be the wiſh of the preſent time, as I 


find the beſt of the lateſt writers, who have oc- 
caſion to name the ſubject, have concurred with 
me in the opinion of uſing warm water on this 
occaſion ; although it is a practice not yet much 
adapted by nurſes ; but whoſ: prejudices will, it 
is to be hoped, ſubſide in time when they come 


to be better informed. 


Every part of the body and limbs ought to be 
waſh. d, and wiped dry and clean with a towel ; 


and great care ſhould be taken not to leave any 


of the unctuous, ſlimy matter which is found 


ſticking commonly v ry cloſe on many parts of 


the body, particularly in the groins, in the arm- 
pits, behind the ears, in the folds of the neck and 
fd-s, in the hams, and between the toes, as it is 
the ſole cauſe of the bliſters, ſores and trouble- 


ſome diſcharge which thoſe parts are ſo commonly 


attack-d with a few days or a weck after the birth, 
and which this complete At waſhing and clean- 


ing only can prevent. This ther fore becomes 


an object worthy attending to. I have ſeen chil- 


Tore Medical Reader. W certainly are governed, in 
many parts of our practice at home, too much by that of other 
countries, where climate, conſtitution and local circumſtances 
differ ſo much from our own, as to fequite conſiderable varia- 
tions in our practice. | 


dren 
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| ren who have not been at all waſhed, or imper- 

fectly ſo, nearly covered with f-ſtering ſores, from | 

that cauſe, which have b-en very woubleſ me and | 
| A diſtreſſing; for wherever any part of that matter 
4 is left ſticking to the ſkin, a painful ſore com- 


A monly ſucceeds there. An obvious advantage in g 

9 the uſe of warm water, is, that it will undoubtedly 

1 waſh off this ſlimy matter more rcadily and per- | 4 
fectly than cold water: and if a little oatmeal is =. 
put into the water, it will aſſiſt greatly. | 


L | IN dreſſing a new-born child, and indeed ev r 
2 W-ftcrwards, ſimplicity and eaſe ſhould be con- 
| 5 ſulted and obſerved as much as poſlible: great 
9 care ought to be taken that no part of the body 


6 and confining the limbs, which was formerly | 
Y Practiſed, muſt be very injurious, and muſt great | 
. V impede and prevent the growth, ſtrongth and | 
1 of the infant. If it ſhould be urged, by 
ſome, that the tender frame of an infant requires. 
to be particularly ſupported by rollers and ban- 
Laa it may be anſwered; that however plau- 
fable, the argument may, upon a ſuperficial in- 
guiry, appear in favour of tight rolling; expe- 
0 rience, the molt ſure guide, convinces us, that 
children thrive much better without it, and are 2 
= much more likely to be free from deformity; as 
"oh | the body and limbs, when at liberty and un- 
by 0 | CES fettered, 
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be any guide to us: we had much better be di- 
rected by our own reaſon and experience“; which 
appears to be the wiſh of the preſent time, as I 
find the beſt of the lateſt writers, who have oc- 
caſion to name the ſubject, have concurred with 
me in the opinion of ufing warm water on this 
occaſion ; although it is a practice not yet much 
adapted by nurſes ; but Whoſe prejudices will, it 
is to be hoped, ſubſide in time when they come 
to be better informed. Od 
. Every part of the body and limbs ought to be 
waſh. d, and wiped dry and clean with a towel ; 
and great care ſhould be taken not to leave any 
of th: unctuous, ſlimy matter which is found 
ſticking commonly v ry cloſe on many parts of 
the body, particalarly in the groins, in the arm- 
pits, behind the ears, in the folds of the neck and 
ids, in the hams, and between the toes, as it is 
the ſole cauſe of the bliſters, ſores and trouble- 
ſome diſcharge which thoſe parts are ſo commonly 
attack d with a few days or a weck after the birth, 
and which this complete t waſhing and clean- 
ing only can prevent. This ther fore becomes 
an object worthy attending to. I have ſeen chil- 


* To the Medical Reader. Wr certainly are governed, in 
many parts of our practice at home, too much by that of other 
countries, where climate, conſtitution and local circumſtances 


differ ſo much from our on, as to require conſiderable varia» 
tions in our practice. | 


dren 
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dren who have not been at all waſhed, or imper- 


fectly fo, nearly covered with f tering ſores, from 
that cauſe, which have ben very troubleſ»me and 
diſtreſſing; for wherever any part of that matter 
is left ſticking to the ſkin, a painful fore com- 


monly ſuccceds there. An obvious advantage in 


the uſe of warm water, is, that it will undoubtedly 
waſh off this ſlimy matter more rcadily and per- 
fectly than cold water: and if a little oatmeal is 
put into the water, it will affiit greatly. 

In dreſſing a new- born child, and indeed ev r 
afterwards, ſimplicity and eaſe ſhould be con- 
ſulted and obſerved as much as pollible: great 
care ought to be taken that no part of the bady 
or limbs be tight bound, or cloſely confined by 
rollers or any part of the dreſs; as tight rolling 


and confining the limbs, - which was formerly 


practiſed, mult be very injurious, and muſt great- 
ly impede and prevent the growth, flr-ngth and 
activity of the infant. If it ſhould be urged, by 


ſome, that the tender frame of an infant requires 


to be particularly ſupported by rollers and ban- 
dages; it may be anſwered; that however plau- 
ible, the argument may, upon a ſuperficial in- 


quiry, appear in favour of tight rolling; expe- 
rence, the molt ſure guide, convinces us, that 


_ children thrive much better without it, and are 
much more likely to be free from deformity; as 
the body and limbs, when at liberty and un- 

fettcred, 


- > —— 
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fettered, are more likely to attain their natural 
ſhape and proportion, than by confining them 
to any particular poſition; it being well known 
that the bones of an infant are ſo plant and 
flexible as to be capable of being molded into 
different ſhapes by roilers and bandagcs. 

A FLANNEL roller, about four or ſix inches 
broad, is commonly rolled once or twice mode- 
rately tight, about the body, next the ſkin, upon 
the navel; and was originally and very properly 
deſigned to ſupport the navel, to pr vent a rup- 
ture in it, to which it is ſubject at that tender age, 
from cauſes both natural and accidental. It 1s 


| cuſtomary, in many parts of the kingdom, to roll 


a broad linen or crape roller very tight over this 
we have juſt now mentioned, a great many folds 
thick, all upon the body from the arm-pits to 
the hips, ſuppoſing the body to ſtand in need of 


ſuch ſupport; but which, however, as above ob- 


{crved, it does not, and therefore becomes not 
only unnec-lary, but hurtful. A broad flannel 


roller, over the ſhirt, looſely folding the body | 


once or twice, is uſed by ſome nurſes, and is 


very proper, as it keeps the child more regu- 


larly warm than any other form of dreſs could 


do, and anſwers every purpoſe of ſupport very 


effectually, beſides being eaſy and comfortable; 


but care ſhould be taken, always to let it be 


put on looſe enough, Thoſe who are accuſtomed. 
to 
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to children, will readily know when they are too 
tightly rolled, or confined in their dreſs; as they 
diſcover a particular kind of uncaſineſs, with a 
motion of their arms and body, ſeeming to 
ſtruggle as if they wanted to diſengage them- 
ſelves from ſome incumbrance or oppreſſion, at- 
tended with a continued reſtleſſneſs and fretting. 
I have ſeen children in great pain and diſtreſs 
from this cauſe, as they were inſtantly relieved 
and perfectly at eaſe upon removing or looſening 
the dreſs. This caution in dreſſing is well worth 
attending to, as any part of the dreſs, if put on 
very tight, will prove very painful and diſtreſſing 

to the child, and is what often happens through 
thoughtleſſneſs and want of care in ſervants who 
have the management of children, and who are 
very ſubject to commit this error, if they be not 
now and then looked after. 

Ir does not appear neceſſary, in this place, to 
enter into a minute detail of the materials and 
compoſition of the dreſs of infants ; they are 
much of the ſame quality throughout the king- 
dom, among all ranks and degrees of people. 
It may be ſufficient to obſerve in general, that 
they ſThould be light and warm; and that they 
_ ought to be dry and clean; for which purpoſe 
it will be neceſſary to renew and change them 
very frequently. Flannel, very commonly, and 
properly, compoſes thoſe parts of the dreſs which 
are 
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are next to the ſkin; the ſhirt excepted; and 
which it 1s better calculated to do than any thing 
elſe. New flannel is generally, and very jullly, 
preferred, as being warmer and ſofter than that 
which has been ſometime worn. It is eaſier, and 
eſs liable to give cold when wet by the child, 
than any thing elſe: and the gentle ſtimulus 
which it affords upon the ſkin, promotes Ccircu- 
lation and perſpiration there, which at that time 
are but imperfect. 1 

Tux number of yixs uſed in the dreſs of a 


child is ſometimes very great; but when tapes 


or firings can be ſubſlituted for them, they are 
much preferable. The founding dreſſes, ſo called 
from being firſt invented at the fornd!ing hoſpital, 
for the ſake, no doubt, of con enience and diſ- 
patch, are come much into uſe. They draw and 
tye with ſtrings, and are otherwile ſo contrived, 
that very few pins become needful in putting 
them on. The advantages which attcnd a dreſs 
fo contrived and put on, are conſiderable enough 
to recommend it. In the firſt place, the riſque 
of pricking and wounding the tender bodies of 


children is avoided, which vill now and then 


happen, notwithſtanding the utmolt care and 


caution, where a great many pins are uſed: and 


ſecondly, the dreſs fits much caſier and pleaſanter, 
and 1s put on with more diſpatch and leſs fatigue 
to the child, —The rFouNnDLING CAP is {imple ; 

| | and, 
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and, when put on, has a neatneſs in it which 
ſurpaſſes all the ſtudied and expenſive ſinery that 
has ever yet been deviſed for that purpoſe; and 
which perhaps may be accounted for in confor- 

mity with the opinion a great many have, that a 
young child looks the beſt in its night-cap, which 
this reſembles, 1 

Ovu1ickness and Disr Aren in dreſſing are pro- 
per to be oblerved, eſpecially at the firſt, to avoid 
fatigue, but more particularly cold, and its trou- 
bleſome and even dangerous conſequences. 

WARMTH and Rxsr are invariably requiſite, 
cannot be too ſtrictly enjoined, and ought to be 
inſeparably connected during the month, or, more 
particularly, the firſt fortnight; during which pe- 
riod children ſhould be indulged in them to the 
utmoſt, and ſhould ſeldom or never he moved or 

diſturbed, except to be Ted, dreſſed, or cleaned. _ 
Tax molt convincing and ſatisfactory arguments 
in favour of uninterrupted and conſtant warmth 
and quiet are deducible, and may be gathered from 
the two following general obſervations which are 
to be made upon children: 

1. A cu1Lv, who thrives well, is naturally diſ- 
poſed to reſt and lech, and i is fond of warmth ; 
as _ by 

A C41LD, who is much dilturbed, or 8 
to $9 cold air, being more fretful and uneaſy 
than when kept i and warm, 

: bay apa Tkus 
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Tuus nature dictates! and we need not a 
more ſure and unerring guide to direct us, in this 
inſtance: for if nature or inſtint, can, or will 
dictate, direct, or interfere at any period of our 

exiſtence, it may reaſonably be ſuppoſed to do it 
at that time when we are the lealt capable of 
directing or aſſiſting ourſelves. 

CruilLDREN never ſeem ſo eaſy, nor ſleep ſo 
ſound, as when they are cloſe covered up in bed: 
and it would be no eaſy matter to ſuflocate a new- 
born child, although you wrap him up ever fo cloſe 
in the bed-cloaths, fo as apparently to exclude the 
external air from him, provided no violence is 
done by preſſure upon his mouth and noſe, or 
any other part of the body: ſo natural and de- 
firable is warmth to an infant at this period. 
_Waxwrn ſhould be as regularly and conſtantly 
ſupported as may be; 1ſt, by a moderate warmth 
of the room; out of which a child ſhould be 
carried as ſeldom as poſlible, eſpecially to any 
diſtant part of the houſe. 2dly, by warm clothing; 
which, as before obſerved, ſhould be light and fit 
caly, and changed or removed as often as it is 
wet or foul. It is ſcarcely neceſſary to obſerve, 

| that a child ought to be always changed or dreſſed 
} 7 near the fire, even in ſummer; and for this pur- 
= pole, a room immediately adjoining the mother, 
+ to prevent her being over-heated or diſturbed, 
4. will be moſt advifable, when it is convenient to 
| have 
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have it ſo*. And zdly, during the time of reſt 
and ſleeping. Various kinds and forms of beds 
have been adopted for childien to ſleep in; but 
none of them ſeem better, or ſo well calculated as 
a common bed; upon which. they may be laid, 
between the blankets in the day, where they w II 
lie eaſy, and will be conifortably warm; and at 
night, in bed with the mother or nurſe. It 1s 
not unuſual to place a child in a baſket hefore the 
fire in the day time; which is not a good practice, 
as the child is liable to be either ſtarved or over- 
heated in this ſituation ; whereas a bed affords a 
regularity of warmth and a juſt temperature that 
prove molt genial and favourable at this time. 

_»Cr1ss, and other contrivances for children to 
ſleep in in the night, ſcem by no means adapted 
to this climate, at this early age; and cannot, 
in cold weather or winter, be fo comfortable and 
naturally and regularly warm as a common bed: 
they ſeem more calculated for the eaſe and con- 
venience of the nurſe, than the comfort and be- 
ncfit of the child; and very young children will 
ſeldom reſt ſo eaſy and well in them as in bed with | 
the nurſe; as, at that helpleſs age, they will fre- 
quently make ſurpriſing efforts and attempts, when 
in bed with the nur e, to get near her; and are 
ſeldom ſo eaſy and contented as when they are io 


* Warn a child is nurſed from home, he ought to be con- 
fined entirely to ene room for a week, fortnight, &c, accord» 
ing to the ſcaſon of the 3 car and ſtate of the weather. 

| — 214 Utuated: 
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ſituated: a proof that warmth is agreeable to them; 
and, as it can be no other than an inllinftive re— 
quiſite, ought to be indulged “. 


* To the Medical Read r. Some medical writers have given 
a caution againſt much warmth, eſpecially that of the mother's 
bed, at this period, on account of a feveriſh diſpoſition which 
they ſuppoſe new-born infants are naturally and regularly ſub- 
ject to, and which this will increaſe. Theſe ſymptoms of 
fever have not, however, been pointed out; and I confeſs 
myſelf unable to diſcover any regular indications of the kind, 
The prl/- can be no guide; being always very quick with 
a new-born child, decreafing in quantity from that period. 
There is no heat or dryneſs of the mouth, or ſign of thirſt. 
Should the ſkin ſeem warmer than that of a child of two or 
three months, it may be juilly attributed to the temperature 
he has juſt been removed from i ere, and which cannot be 
reduced to correſpond with, and be accommodated to, that 
of the atmoſphere immediately, without an expoſure that is 
hardly ever tried or thought adviſcable. "The neceſſary offices 
of dreſſing, cleaning, feeding, &c. gradually reduces the tem- 
perature of the child's body, and would very effectually check 
any natural tendency to fever, if any ſuch really takes place. 

As the perſpiration of a child before birth may reaſonably 
be conſidered leſs neceſſary, and conſequently more imperſect, 
than after the birth, it may happen, that, to perfect this and 
overcome any reſiſtance on the ſkin, the action of the heart 
and arteries may be particularly excited ſo as to increaſe the 
circulaticn of the blood and heat upon the ſkin; yet, allow- 
ing this, will it be ſaid that the warmth of a bed is unfavour- 
able to that proceſs ? 

Ir has alſo been thought, that the warmth and cloſe con- 
finement of the bed has occaſioned the Apthæ. This I have 
reaſon to believe unfounded, by attentive experience, and 
which 1 ſhall farther notice in treating of that diſcaſe. 
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Tur objections which have been made to a 
child's ſleeping with the nurſe, are; there may be 
danger of a nurſe's overlay ing the child. But of 
this there is little fear, if ſhe has been accuſtomed 
to ſleep with children; and is an accident that 
ſcarcely happens once in an age with thoſe who 
have not been accullomed to it. Another objection 
is, that of learning the child a cuſtom it may here- 
after be difhcult to break him of; but this ſeems 
founded more upon ſurmiſe than reality; as it may 
be generally effected, with a little pains taking, at 
a proper ſeaſon; which time and ſeaſon remains 
to be mentioned hereafter under the heads of Air, 
Exerciſe, and Waſhing*. | 

Resr or QUIET, ſeems the next eſſential re- 
quiſite to warmth ; indeed they are, as above ob- 
ſerved, inſeparably connected; for if a child is 


* Ueox the coaſts of Africa, and in other climates of the 
like temperature, we are informed that infants are carly ex- 
poſed in the open air. There, the regular and continued 
warmth of climate renders ſuch expoſure ſafe: but the com- 

pariſon and practice will by no means apply to this climate, 
Where our molt warm and favourable ſeaſons are ſo liable to 
be interrupted by ſudden and frequent varieties and changes 
in the weather: and, there is not perhaps a country in the 
world wherc ſo many complaints are produced by the nume- 
rous, ſudden and unexpected changes in the weather, as in 
this.— Would nurſes zow obſerve the ſame ſtrict care in pre- 
ſerving infants from cold as they formerly did (and many yet 
do) the mother in Iy ing-in, it would be the belt maxim they 
could adopt, | | 

not 
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not keep ſtill and quiet, he cannot be ſuſſiciently 
and regularly warm. Children, at this age, ſhow 
evident tokens and marks of diſlike to extraordi- 
nary motion : they are fretful, and appear fearful 
and alarmed when they are thrown in the arms 
or haſtily moved: from which, may it not be in- 
ferred, that they are not, even ſo early, entirely 
deſtitute of mental ſenſations? and that the mind 
is as {uſceptible of the impreſſion of fear (in this 
inſtance) as the body is of pain? A child will, 
upon the lap, often very apparently dilcover an 
apprehenſion of falling by a [ſudden ſtart, attended 
with a ſinking; as is evidently perceived by the 
| knee of the nurſe; throwing out his arms at the 
ſame inſtant, as if to catch and ſave himſelf from 
falling ; and which differs greatly from the flart- 
ing or twitching occaſioned by gripes, or any other 
ſimilar caule, as it exactly reſembles the ſenſation 
and eſſect a grown-up perſon has, who when, 
between fleeping and waking, he ſancies himſelf 
falling from an eminence. This ſenſe of fear in 
children is diſcovered, with exactly the ſame ap- 
pearances, when they are quickly moved or toſſed 
in the arms, awake. As a proof of the impro- 
priety of much motion at this time, inſtances have 
occurred where death has becn the conſequence 
of haſty toſſing in the arms, (without any other 
external injury) which would, we know, be health- 
ful and grateful at a more advanced period, 


Ir 
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Ir has been a doubt with philoſophers, whether 
or not, children at this age have ideas or mental 
conception ; and they have been at a loſs at what 
time, and by what token, the firſt dawning of the 
intellectual faculty is to be diſcovered: it is a 
point which perhaps may never be fully elucidated 
and determined, by poſitive proof; how far the 
above circumſtance may be one means of leading 
to a diſcovery, time, and future oblervation, may 
determine: there can be little doubt, from it, that 
children, at this period, have mental feelings or 
ſenſations, and that the fact itſelf will, conjunc- 
tively with other arguments, ſerve to point out to 
us the impropriety of much motion and exerciſe 
at this very early age.—Very great and ſudden 
changes and tranſitions are never grateful to the 
human conſtitution (in a natural or healthy ſtate) 
at any period: and when material changes are to 
be made, the more gradually they are introduced, 
the better; the neceſſity of which is in no one 
_ inſtance more ſtriking and obvious, than in the 
caſe of infants, who would experience lo great and 
ſudden a change, from a ſtate of continued warmth 


and quiet, to the oppoſite extremes, as would 
frequently prove fatal, if we did not do all in our 
power to prevent it. 

Ir may ſeem proper in this place to deter- 
mine and fix upon the time and manner in which 
theſe changes are to take place: and from what 

| bas 
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has already been obſerved, the following general 
rules may be adopted, as far as circumſtances will 
admit. 

Ix the firſt week, a child ſhould not be carried 
out of the room, except into one immediately ad- 
joining, and that, for neceſſary purpoles, as dreſl- 
ing, &c. but be kept in bed, conſtantly, or as long 
as he is diſpoſed to ſleep or lie quiet, and never 
otherwiſe be diſturbed, except to be fed, dreſſed, 
or cleaned. 

Duni the ſecond week, the ſame rules are to 
be obſerved, except that, towards the end of it, 
the child may be allowed to he upon the nurſe's 
knee, near the fire, and to be gently moved or 
dandled once or twice a day, for a little time. If 
about this time the child ſhould, when undreſſed, 
feem gratified with having his limbs and body 
rubbed with the nurle's hand, 1t will be proper 
to do ſo; at firſt gently ſtretching his legs and 


arms, and gradually continuing to rub his body 
and limbs, which will be a grateful and ſalutary 


Exercile.: -.-- 5 
 Dukinc. the third week, the time of the child's 


being up and out of bed may be lengthened; and 


he may be gently carried about the room, which 
will be a means of introducing him gradually to 


that ſtrange, and, often, alarming ſenſation, viz. 


motion. 


Is 
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In the fourth week, the motion may be a little 
increaſed; but which it ſhould not be to ſuch 
a degree as to ſhake or apitate the child much. 
If the weather be warm, he may, towards the 
latter end of the week, be taken into any part of 
the houſe which is not cold or damp ; but if the 
ſeaſon is cold, it will be more adviſable to defer 
it a week or two longer. This ſeems too early, 
notwithſtanding the ſeaſon may be favourable, to 
venture out of doors into the open air. Care 
ſhould be taken to prevent the child being in any 
place where wet linen are drying, which is ex— 
tremely liable to give cold; and I have known 
more frequent obſtruction and oppreſſion of the 
breaſt and lungs with ſevere cough from this than 
other cauſes. It may allo occaſion griping. This 
becomes a neceſſary precaution, as ſervants are 
very hable to take children into ſuch like places, 
being unconſciouy of the dangerous conſequences; 
and truly alarming I have often oblerved them 
to be. | 

AL.TuouGn all degrees of, what may, by ſome 
be termed proper exerciſe are omitted in the 
above rules; yet when it is conſidered, that the 
dreſſing, waſhing, ſhifting, and feeding, are all 
performed daily, and ſome of them repeatedly 
each day; they will be found to amounc not only 
to ſufficient exerciſe, but even fatigue, for the ſirſt 
or ſecond week. No doubt particular circum- 

. ſtances 
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ſtances and ſituations will very frequently make a 
deviation from the above general rules; in ſome 
caſes, proper; in others, unavoidable; as the 
ſeaſon of the year, the child's health, family ſitu- 
ations and conveniences, &c. for which proper 
allowances muſt be made : yet theſe will ſeldom 
happen, to ſuch a degree, as to prevent a com- 
pliance with them, in part“. 

Ir is of late become a practice with ſome to 
adviſe and direct the ſhaking and toſſing of in- 
fants, and expoſing them to the light and air of 
the room, repeatedly through the day; and that, 
on the day, or a day or two after they are born: 
alſo, carrying them out of the room, and into the 
open air, very loon afterwards, The motives for 
this praftice are (moſt likely) founded upon the 
general opinion of air and exerciſe being condu- 
cive to health and ſtrength: ſo they undoubtedly. 
are; and are found to be highly expedient, as 
well, to preſerve the human conſtitution in a ſtate 
of health, as to reſtore it when impaired: yet as 
the beſt remedies are ſerviceable only as they are 
judiciouſly proportioned and adminiſtered ; ſo, 
_ conſiſtency, upon this occaſion, ſhould never be 
loſt fight of. We find nature ſeeks for, and takes 
delight in, different kinds and degrees of exerciſe 


* WHar remains farther to be obſerved upon the ſubject 
of air, exerciſe, &c. will be more purnicviarty noticed in its 
proper place. 


and 
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and air, ſuited to the different periods and ſtages 
of life : and although children, and the young of 
all animals, are at an early period diſpoſed to be 
more attive and playful than at a future and 
later ; yet it mult be conſidered that, deſire, and 
even ability for motion, do not take place the 
moment of their birth (a few yſtances in the 
whole animal creation exceptea;,; but that they 
require an uninterrupted fiate of warmth and 
quiet, for ſome time, to perfect and fit them for 
motion and the operation and effet of the exter- 
nal air; which, when to excels, in ſevere ſeaſons, 
proves very fatal to thoſe that, even by nature, 
are the belt provided againſt them. 

Ir may perhaps be ſaid, that exerciſe, begun 
ſo early, will forward a child, and be a means 


of bringing him looner to the uſe of his limbs: 
yet if nature, as has been obſerved, has not then 


perfected and fitted theſe limbs for motion, we 


may do harm by forcing them beyond what they 


are capable of. It does not appear likely, that a 
child, who is even more than uſually ſtrong and 
healthy, will have his ſtrength and future activity 

impaired, or the progreſs of it ſenſibly retarded, 
by a month's confinement at his birth: for, not- 
withſtanding the indylgences we have been ſpeak- 
ing of, it will be far from a ſtate of total in- 
action, as the limbs and every part of the body 

will be conſiderably exerciſed by the waſhing, 
E 2 drelling, 
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dxeſſing, &c. which is daily and regularly prac- 
tifed ; and which is as much, when properly per- 
ſormed, as can ever be immediately and eflentially 
neceſſary for health, at this period. 

Ir is remarked, that a greater proportion of the 
children of the poor and indigent die in their 
early infancy, than thoſe of the more opulent; and 
which 1s accounted for from a want of warmth, 
which it is impoſlible they can have in the cold, 
uncomtortable, and, frequently, miſerable habi- 
tations which fall to the lot of the poor and 
needy, in large towns eſpecially; . added to the 
great defect in the quantity and quality of their 
clothing: they ſeldom ſuſfer for want of food, 
which they are commonly ſupplied with, very 
plentifully, by the mothers; as poor, laborious 
women often have a great quantity of ſuck.— 
Admitting, however, that the number of deaths 
of the poor and rich are nearly equal at this 
period; as the moſt prevailing cauſes of death, in 
the month, may be {ſaid to be cold, and improper 
food (as will be immediately explained); it is 
obvious, that cold taken at or ſoon after the 
birth, muſt be the moſt general and prevailins 
cauſe of death with the poor of large towns; and 
that, conſequently, it becomes a circumſtance of 
very great importance to be duly attended to, by 
all ranks in every ſituation, EN 

Tar 
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Tur children of the poor, who ſurvive the 
period of carly infancy, generally appear more 
hardy and ſtrong than thoſe of the rich; as, thoſe 
of the latter, although puny and weak at the 
birth, very often (eſpecially when wet-nurſed), 
by care and indulgences, ſurvive this period; 
but, which very rarely is the caſe with thoſe of 
the former, from, perhaps, a want of theſe indul- 
gences. There can be no doubt, that free exer= 
ciſe and expoſure to the weather, which the puor 
experience free from luxury and indulgences, will 
contribute to health, at a later period; although 
it will, as it very commonly does, prove injurious 
and fatal, more early. 


FINAL LV It is to be obſerved, that clcanli- 


neſs, eaſe and warmih, are ¶fential requifites for a 
new-born child, ſhouid never be loſt fight of, and 
_ ought at all times to be diligently attended to. 


F 0D, 


IT cannot be doubted that breaſt-milk 2 the 


moſt natural as well as proper food for a child: 
but it happens, that ſome mothers are not diſ- 


poſed to ſuckle their own children; and that 
others are not capable of doing it lor want of 
milk: and, in large towns, the difficulty that at- 
tends getting good wet nurles, and the danger 
attending 


| 
f 
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attending bad ones, induce many to prefer bring- 
ing up a child with the ſpoon, which is commonly 
called dry-nur/ing, to the riſque of getting a bad 
wet nurſe. When a child is healthy and ſtrong, 
this latter mode of dry-nurſing, may be adopted 
with the moſt propriety, and a proſpect of luccels ; 
but when a child is ſickly, weak, or croſs-tem- 
pered, it will generally be found a perplexing, 
difficult piece of buſineſs. 

A cu11b does not require food very ſoon after 
his birth, nor is the mother capable of giving it 
immediately: nature therefore has wiſely ordered, 
that the infant's call, and the mother's ability to 
| ſupply it, ſhall keep pace with each other. As a 
child, before birth, has received no nouriſhment 
by the mouth; ſo the mouth, ſtomach, and other 
organs of digeſtion, are not immediately in a 
proper ſtate and ſituation to exercile their dif- 
ferent offices v. The bowels are lined with a 
mucous 


As it cannot be ſuppoſed that any of the aids ſubſervient 
to the purpoſes of digeſtion, viz. the ſaliva, juices of the 
ſtomach +, the bile, &c. are, at the birth, or immediately 
2fterwards, duly prepared and given out in ſufficient quan- 
tities for that purpoſe ; ſo, food, of any kind, for want of 
theſe natural aids to its digeſtion and aſſimilation, will be 


+ The flomach of every animal prepares à juice or liquor ſuited 
10 4 ron ard afſiſt in digeſting its food, The ſaliva aud bile act 
Fer the fame purpoſes = ; 
| | | offenſive 
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mucous thick matter, of a black colour, called 
meconium ; which is diſcharged in the courſe of 
the firſt or ſecond day by ſtool; and until this 1s 
purged off, the child can receive little, or perhaps 
no nouriſhment from food of any kind ; and which 
is better omitted. Therefore, in cales where a 
| hired wet nurſe is even provided and at hand, 
it will be better to avoid giving the breaſt for 
twenty-four or forty-eight hours after the birth, 
as it may do harm, and can do no good, before 
that time. It is, by ſome, thought necellary to 
give 
offenſive to the ſtomach; and which it muſt either reject up- 
ward, or paſs downward, in a crude, indigeſted ſtate. The 
necunium and other contents of the bowels and ſtomach, 
which before birth no doubt have had their uſes and deſigns, 
yet are afterwards to be conſidered in the light of extraneous 
bodies ; and it ſeems highly probable thac, until they are ex- 
cluded, the digeſtion cannot properly commence, nor can the 
abſorption of nouriſhment take place, Should it be aſked: | 
may not food be properly given to clear away this (now) 
extraneous matter, and to excite and accelerate the natural 
ſecretions? It may be anſwered: it is abſurd to ſuppoſe that 
Nature, in ſo efſential a matter, ſhould be defective, and that 
ne ſhould be incapable of or unprovided with regular powers 
and a ſtated law and period for accompliſhing ſo important 
an intention, without any accidental aſſiſtance; otherwiſe, the 
conſequences, in a ſtate of nature, (the. moſt concluſive mode 
of reaſoning upon this occaſion) are very obvious. —There- 
fore, from the inaptitude of food to the purpoſes of digeſtion 
and nutrition, and from its being contrary to the deſign and 
order of nature, at this juncture; is it not more conſiſtent and 
rational; is it not, in general, found more advantageous in 


Pr actice, 
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give the child ſomething to carry off this black 
matter; but which there is ſeldom or never any 
occaſion to do, as the child generally has a ſtool 
or two the ſirſt or ſecond day; and which if he 
ſhould not, a little manna, a teaſpoonful or two 
of the ſyrup of rhubarb, or a {mall teaſpoonful 
of caſtor oil, may be given to procure it; but 
the leſs ſuch like things are uſed, the better; 


as they ſometimes occaſion troubleſome gripings 


and loolenelics®. 


As 


practice, ro delay giving it until ratnre requires it on one 


part, and provides it on the other? And even if, by the 


above means, we had it in our power to haſten the operations 


| of nature ; might not the effects of ſuch premature exertion. 


be as unfavourable, or more fo, than thoſe from a ſhort 
procraſtination ? | 

Tua theſe aids ſo effential to the purpoſes of digeſtion 
are either not furniſhed, or not in a proper ſtate to act upon 
the food, appears by children ſeldom or never regularly poſ- 
ſeting, or throwing up half digeſted milk, for the firſt three 
or four days, or even a week, although they are ſupplied 
with the breaſt during that time; witch muſt as regularly and 
certainly happen if the milk was then ated upon by thoſe 


aids in the manner it afterwards is. The yellownefs of the 


Ein ſo generally obſcrvable at this period, is no doubt occa- 


fioned by the biliary duct not being yet pervious: and as 
perhaps little or no bile is yet ſecreted, ſome time is neceſſary 
to perfect the whole. | 


* IT is a generally received opini on, that the firſt milk 


which comes into the breaſt, after delivery, has a purgative 

quality. 'I his J believe to be a miſtaken notion: for I have 
repeatedly known children of one, two, &c. months old, pro- 
1 cured 
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As it is commonly two, three, or even ſome- 
times four days before the mother has milk for 
her child, it is uſual to give him ſome kind of 
food during that interval; but, from what has 
juſt now been obſerved, there can be little o no 
occaſion for it: however, if it did no harm, there 
would be leſs occaſion to forbid it; but which it 
certainly does, and that, oftener than is ſuſpected. 
It is very common for children to be croſs the 
few days before they get the breaſt, and which 
is moſtly obſerved to be occaſioned by griping ; 
which griping is ſure to happen, in a greater or 
leſs degree, very often conſiderably,-if any kind 
of food, except breaſt milk, has been given ; and 
which is very eaſily and clearly accounted for 
(and will appear, by obſervation, to be ſo), when 
we conſider the quality and compoſition of the 
food that is almoſt univerſally given; namely. — 
panada, or pop; which is compoſed of bread and 
| water boiled and ſweetened with brown ſugar; to 
which is, ſometimes, added a {mall quantity of 


cured to draw out the nipples and ſoften the breaſts for the 
firſt day or two after the coming of the ſuck, without pro- 
ducing any ſenſible effect of the kind. It generally happens, 
that when this meconinm is diſchar;ed naturally in due courſe, 
that then the powers of digeſtion being properly prepared to 
receive the ſuck, they will mutually act ſo as to promote a 
free natural diſcharge (not a l:9ſen-ſs) but which will generally 


happen whether the child gets the firſt milk or that of ſome 
months date, . 


F milk: 
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milk: or; oatmeal and water, in the form of thin 
water gruel, with the ſame additions. 

AitrouGn theſe have been intended for, and 
may ſeem to be, compoſitions that are palatable 
and light, and ſuch as might be eaſy to the ſto- 
mach at a more advanced age; yet, upon proper 
examination, they will not be found ſo well ſuited 
to a child, at this age, as might be wiſhed, and 
as will appear by making a compariſon between 
this kind of food and the mother's milk ; which 
ſeems the likelieſt method of placing the matter 
in a proper point of view. In doing this, it will 
be proper to examine diſtinctly the parts which 
compole this food; the principal and moſt mate- 
rial of which is Fo 

BRAD; which, in whatever ſhape or form it is 
made or given, is a ſubſtance, we muſt acknow- 
ledge, a child's ſtomach 1s not naturally intend- 
.ed, diſpoſed, or prepared to receive; therefore, 
no wonder, if it ſhould frequently difagree; and 
which it may reaſonably be ſuppoſed to do, from 
its weight, vegetable quality, or ſome particular 
antipathy, inaptitude, or diſlike the ſtomach has 
to any thing ſolid; which laſt ſeems one very 
provable reaſon; as, when it happens to diſagree, 
all kinds of bread are equally alike diſagreeable, 
and that, commonly, even in the ſmalleſt quan- 
tity, and which I have frequently obſerved it to | 
do with children, in other reſpects, remarkably 

58 ſtrong 
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ſtrong and healthy, who could not bear the moſt 
triſling quantity of bread, of any ſort, in their 
food without giving them apparent uncaſineſs. 
Bread may be known to diſagree, when the food 
which contains it is rejected, or thrown up ſoon 
after it is taken, unaltered or unchanged in its 
appearance: or, by a looſeneſs with much griping 
and green, ſour ſtools; but it moſt commonly 
happens that the ſickneſs, and the griping with 
looſeneſs both occur together. The child upon 
this occaſion is ſometimes obſerved to have a very 
great diſlike to the food when it is made thick 
with bread, and it is with difficulty he can be got 
to take it; but which he will take more readily, 
and with more pleaſure, when it is made thin, If 
the bread ſhould contain alum, or have undergone 
any other adulteration, the bad effects of it will 
be increaſed, Water, that has had a piece of 
bread boiled in it; when mixed with milk, ſeems 
the leaſt exceptionable manner of giving (if it 
can be called giving) bread. — No wonder bread 
{hould diſagree now, when we ſind many grown 
perſons with weak ſlomachs with whom it dil- 
agrees, 


_ Oarmear, in the form of water gruel, caudle, 
Cc. is liable to the ſame objections with bread, as 

it produces much the ſame ellects. 
SUGAR cannot be excepted to exactly upon the 
ſame ground as bread ; as, when it is mixed with 
1 thc 
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the food, it diſſolves, and cannot therefore offend 
the ſtomach by its weight or ſubſtance ; -yet 
there is a very powerful objection to it, which is; 
that as ſugar 1s diſpoſed to turn ſour upon the 
ſtronger ſtomach of a grown up perſon, it certain- 
ly, and without any doubt, will do it. in a much 
greater degree, with an infant; and will have a 
perpetual tendency to promote griping with, or 
without looſeneſs; and, when ſuch complaints do 
_ exiſt, will add to them greatly. 

SUGAR is almoſt univerſally put into the food 
of children; and the reaſons given for it are; 


that it makes the food palatable, and which it is 


ſuppoſed, a child will not take, ſo well, without 
it: and that, as it is rather looſening (when brown 
ſugar 15 made uſe of), it will help. to keep the 
body open. With reſpe& to the former of theſe 
reaſons, it may be obſerved ; that if a child, from 


the beginning, is not accuſtomed to ſugar, he will | 
undoubtedly take his food juſt as well without it 


(a very few, if any, exceptions to the contrary), 
But if he has been uſed to it for ſome time, there 
may be ſome difficulty in weaning him from it ; 
yet that may generally be done by making a pro- 
per trial. As habits are not ſubdued without ſome 


difficulty at ſo early a period; we cannot be too 


guarded againſt ſuch as may have an injurious 


tendency, even at this tender age. It is no re- 


commendation to the uſe of ſugar that it makes 
| the 


- 
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the food palatable, for as children are uſually fed 
as long and as much at a time as they will take 
their food, they by that means overload their 
ſtomachs ſo much, that, by frequent repetition, 
the molt fatal effects may enſue. In anſwer to 
the latter argument in favour of ſugar, it may 
alſo be obſerved; it very ſeldom happens that 
children have occaſion for any thing opening, as 
they are at this age, if in health, naturally diſ- 
poſed to be open in their bodies ; and when, at 
any time, they are otherwiſe, a little manna, caſtor 
oil, or magneſia, which may be given ſafely at 
any time, will be better for the purpoſe ; as, any 
thing taken as a medicine conſtantly, loſes, in a 
great meaſure, its effect; and, on that account, 
becomes of very little uſe when moſt wanted. It 
may be ſaid, the mother's milk is ſweetiſh: it is ſo; 

and there could be no impropriety in imitating 
that ſaccharine or ſugar- like flavour, provided the 
means uſed for that purpoſe were perfectly, or 
nearly, conſiſtent and unexceptionable on other 
accounts. Although ſugar imparts a ſweetneſs to 
the food that gives it the flavour of the mother's. 
milk; yet it adds, at the ſame time, other quali- 
ties which are foreign to it, and which make it 
an improper ſubſtitute. The natural ſweetneſs of 
the breaſt milk, and that which is produced by 
ſugar, although much alike to the taſte, may dif- 
ter as much in quality as any other two ſweet 
things: 
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things : honey and ſugar reſemble each other a 
good deal in flavour, yet differ very materially in 
quality, and effeQ, when uſed as part of the diet 
or for other purpoſes: ſo may and does the na- 
tural ſweetneſs of the breaſt-milk, and that pro- 
duced by ſugar, or any other ſweet ſubſtitute that 
has yet been diſcovered. 

Tux third and laſt article that compoſes this 
food, is WATER; Which, when ſoft and pure, is not 
liable to any exception. MiIIk, is ſeldom added 
the firſt two or three days; yet, in a ſmall quan- 
tity, it would be an uſeful addition; although it 
will but very imperfectly counteract or leſſen the 
injurious effects of the BxEAD and sUGar. 

Havinc deſcanted upon the qualities of the 
materials of which this food is compoſed; it may 
not be amiſs further to explain how and in what 
manner it muſt conſtantly diſagree, more or leſs, 
with an infant; in doing which, it will be neceſ- 
lary to conſider ; that the digeſtion of the food in 
the flomach is a proceſs by nature eſtabliſhed and 
ſupported, in the ſame regular, uniform manner, 
and with little variation, during life; and that to 
ſupport this regularity, nature has provided for 
us, and direticd us to the choice of, ſuch kinds 
of food as are beſt ſuited to our ſupport at the 


different periods of our life; from which if we 


ſenſibly deviate, the digeſtion will be interrupted, 
Or £0 wrong, which muſt throw the ſtomach and 
bowels 
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bowels into diſorder, and by which the whole 
body, if the change be conſiderable or continued, 
muſt ſuffer. There can be no doubt that the 
mother's milk is the only ſuſtenance nature has 
deſigned for an infant at the time of his birth ; 
that the ſtomach and digeſtive organs are accord- 
ingly particularly calculated and prepared to re- 
ceive it; and that any other kind of food, which 
is foreign to, or differs very eſſentially or mate- 
rially from it, muſt diſagree more ſenſibly at this 
tender age, when the digeſtive organs are weak 
and imperfect, and, therefore, leſs able to over- 
come an error or irregularity from the diet, than 
at a future and more advanced period, when they 
have acquired a degree of ſtrength. : 

Tux DictsT10N of our food is always accom- 
panied with, and (fo far as has been diſcovered) 
depends chiefly upon a fermentation in the ſto- 
mach; which goes on with great regularity in a 

{tate of health, unleſs interrupted or diſturbed by 
| ſomething taken into the ſtomach which is foreign, 
unnatural, or unadapted to it; or which, by its 
quality, will check, retard, or vary the proper 
fermentation. 
Tux effect and reſult of fermentation varies ac- 
cording to the nature and quality of the ſubſtances 
made uſe of for that purpole. For example; it 
1s well known, that moſt vegetable ſubſtances, as 
flour; oatmeal; bread of all forts ; cabbage, and 


al 
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all greens ; fruit of all kinds, ripe or unripe; tur- 
nips, and all kinds of roots; ſugar; &c. &c. when 
mixed with water or watery liquors will, in hot 
weather, or when placed in a moderate degree of 


warmth, ferment, or work as it is commonly ex- 


preſſed ; and, if this working or fermentation is 
not ſtopped or checked, will very ſoon turn ſour: 


it is by this means and on this principle the 


vegetable acids or vinegars of all forts are made 
from different fruits and vegetables; and which is 
termed the acetous or acid fermentation.— Again; 
when any animal ſubſtance, as fleſh-meat, fowl, 
fiſh; or the broth, gravy, or juices of any of them 
are mixed with water or watery liquors, and pla- 
ced in a moderate degree of heat, they will, like 


the vegetables, ferment or work; but the reſult of 
this fermentation or working is widely different 


from that of the vegetables, and is called the 


' putrid fermentation, very nauſeous - and offenſive 
to the ſmell and taſte. The products of theſe two 


ſimilar procelles are as oppolite as any two things 


in nature: the firſt being named acid, and the 


other a/kal: (or putrid) ; the effect of vegetable 
and animal fermentation. | 
From what is here obſerved, it will be eaſy 

to conceive how well ſuited the fomach is, from 
its warmth, its natural juices, and the liquors re- : 
gularly taken into it, to diſpoſe the vegetable and 
animal food which we daily receive into it, and 
| upon 
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upon which we ſubſiſt, to ferment; and which 


happens very much in the ſame manner in, as out 


of, the body *. 

The human frame and conſtitution is ſo diſpoſed 
by nature, as to require its ſupport and nounth- 
ment from a combination of the efforts and elfects 
of theſe two different fermenting ſubſtances (for 
ſtones, minerals, and every thing elſe in nature 
that is not capable of fermentation, will afford 
no nouriſhment to the body); and therefore the 
regularity of the digeſtion of the food, and the 
conſequent health of the body, depend very much 
upon the quality and due aſſortment and mixture 


of theſe different ſubſtances or foods in the ſto- 
mach : for if either the acid or putrid quality pre- 


vails too much, and for a continued length of 
time, the health will ſuffer by it; and, in either 


caſe, the food cannot, for want of a proper and 


ſuitable fermentation in the ſtomach, yield and 
give oub its proper nouriſhment : hence the ſto- 


mach and bowels are diſordered for the preſent, 
and muſt loſe their ſtrength and powers in com- 
mon with the other parts of the hody; and, if the 
cauſe is continued, it will lay the foundation for 


many diſeaſes. —But when ſuitable proportions of 


* Wire is the reſult and product of vegetable fermenta- 
tion, which is called the vinous fermentation ; but this reſult 
of vegetable fermentation never takes place in the ſtomach, 
and may be always prevented out of it. 
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animal and vegetable food are received into the 
ſtomach together, a proper fermentation .enſues, 
by which the digeſtion goes on briſkly, freely, and 
without interruption ; the food affords due nou- 
riſhment, is grateful to the ſtomach and bowels, 
and does not diſturb them or occaſion any un- 
caſineſs in them (for it is neceſſary to a good di- 
geſtion that it be quick and haſty; as whatever 
lays upon the ſtomach without digeſting readily, 
does not digeſt perfectly, and always gives un- 
eaſineſs): hence the propriety of, and the natural 
deſire and inclination we have for, a mixture of 
animal and vegetable food conſtantly and regu- 
larly in our diet. ; 
Tax injuries done to the human body by errors 

in the proportioning of animal and vegetable food 
are as follow: 

FIRST, with reſpekt to axonal food, it is to be 
obſerved; that from nature's bountiful ſupply of 
vegetables and vegetable productions, in the form 
of fruit, roots, bread, &c. wine, beer, and other fer- 
mented liquors, throughout the habitable world, 
injuries from exceſs of animal food rarely happen 
(eſpecially to infants, in this part of the world): 
however, when from any accidental, occaſional 
cauſe they do happen, a corruption and deſtruc- 
tion of the body, from the effects of an exceſſive 
prevalence of the putrid fermentation, muſt, if 
the cauſe be continued, enſue; and which is the 

caſe 
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caſe in the ſea-ſcurvy, when, in long voyages, the 
ſeamen are deprived of, or reſtrained in, the uſe 
of vegetable dict: and if any of the human {pccies 
were to be confined entirely to the uſe of animal 
food, of whatever kind, and water (pure water par- 
takes of neither an animal nor vegetable quality in 
the ſmalleſt degree), they would very ſoon dic in 
the ſituation here deſcribed. 

S£conDLY, with reſpect to vegetable hed, 

is to be obſerved; that an excels of it will not 
upon all occalions be immediately fatal; yet it is, 
with all, in a natural and healthy ſtate, inadequate 

to the purpoſes of good health. For it is well 
| known, that the ſourneſs that is produced in the 
| ſtomach by a prevalence of the acid fermentation 
there (in conſequence ct the tco free uſe of vege- 
tables), is not only injurious (as acids in all forms 
are) to the growth and nutrition of the body, but 
that it is alſo the cauſe of indigeſtion and ſcvere 
and painful complaints in the ſtomach and bowe!s: 
for when a perſon, with a weak ſtomach eſpecially, 
indulges frequently and freely in greens, fruit, 
acids, and other vegetable productions, he will 
almoſt as certainly be troubled with a ſourne's 
riſing from his ſtomach, the heart-burn, or a 
uneaſineſs and ſenſe of a weight or load there; 
all or each of which are occaſioned by an ex- 


ceſſive prevalence cf the acid fermentation in the 
ſtomach, which checks and reſtrains the digeſticn, 
| G 2 by 


” 
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by which the food lies as a load upon the ſtomach, 
accompanied with a painful ſenſation and oppreſ- 
ſion, and which is moſt commonly attended with 
coſtiveneſs with grown perſons; but with children. 
a ſickneſs frequently, and generally a griping with 
looſeneſs. | 

As the hand of Providence is admirably diſ- 
played through the whole creation in connecting 
and adapting the ſeveral parts for the preſervation 
of the whole; ſo particular care has been taken to 
adapt food to every animal ſuitable to its ſituation. 
As the human race are not in any parts of the 
known world ſo cicumſtanced as to be under a 
neceſſity of confining themſelves conſtantly and 
entirely to the uſe of animal food, fo their nature 
is not calculated to ſubſiſt upon it: but as there 
are frequent occaſions in many parts of the world, 
where, if they could not ſubſiſt for long periods 
and ſeaſons upon vegetables alone, they muſt 
periſh, ſo nature has a proviſion made for ſuch 
occaſions ; and this proviſion is; a power in the 
animal conſtitution * to ſubdue, in part, an excels 


of 


TAE proceſs in the animal conſtitution (as well human as 
brute) by which a change is effected in the quality or property , 
of the vegetables they eat, (which change takes place partly 
during the digeſtion of the food, but chiefly after it mixes 
with the blocd, as the nutritious parts of all food mix with 
the blood) is called arimalizing ; by which is meant, the con- 

| | v erfion 
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of the acid fermentation and its effects, by a 
natural diſpoſition in the animal to a putrid ten- 


dency, or putrefaction; and the greater the animal 


powers, 


verſion of vegetable into animal matter ; and which will be 
readily conceived to take place, when it is conſidered, that a 
cow, or any other animal that lives entirely upon graſs and 
other vegetables, would change its own nature, and be con- 
verted into a vegetable, but for this power in the conſtitution 
to animalize the food that is taken. | 

As this power, however, varies in different animals accord- 
ing to their ſpecies or kind, ſo nature directs every animal 
to the choice of ſuch. kind of food as is beſt ſuited to its 
conſtitution, Cows, and many other brutes, confine them- 
ſelves altogether to vegetables, and refuſe animal food, as 
their conſtitutions are prepared to animalixe, that is, to con- 


vert vegetables into proper nouriſhment for their ſupport, 


Man, and ſome brutes, as the dog, cat, &c. from the nature 
of their conſtitutions, require a mixture of animal and vege- 
table food, and are found to thrive beſt when they get ſuch a 
proper mixture. Some of the birds require a mixture of 
animal and vegetable food; and although a very great majo- 
rity of the feathered race, who are confined in their feeding 
to the land, live entirely upon vegetables, yet there are others 


that we find cannot, as the nightingale, wood-lark, robin red- 
breaſt, wren, &c. and who ſoon die when confined to grain, 


ſeeds, and other vegetables. 
CLIMATE greatly influences and directs the diet. The 


inhabitants of warm and ſouthern climates require a large 


portion of vegetable diet to allay and obviate the effect of 
exceſſive heat, which, by favouring the putrid fermentation, 
tends to the putrefaction and deſtruction of the body: whilſty 


on the contrary, thoſe of the northern climates require an 


ample 
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powers, that is, the ſtronger the conſtitution, the 
more this diſpoſition prevails; from which, it 
becomes very conſiderable with the ſtrong and 


ample ſupply of animal food (or fiſh, which is to be conſidered 
as being of the ſame quality) to ſppport and ſupply a degree 
of heat (which it affords) neceſſary to prevent and reſiſt the 
powerful action of cold, "Theſe varieties in the diet are found 
proportioned to the degrees of climate. The inhabitants of 
ſome parts of Aſia are ſaid to live entirely upon vegetables: 
no doubt the vegetable productions of that country are nume- 
rous and in regular, alternate ſucceſſion; and very likely, 
from the warmth of che climate, may come to fuller per- 
fection and maturity than we find them in the northern parts 
of Europe; from which, and being always to be had freſh 
and in perfection, they will be better ſuited to the purpoſes 
of digeſtion and nutrition; yet thoſe people are weak and 
effeminate. = 8 
Tr farther we advance northward, the more we find the 
inhabitants diſpoſed to eat fleſh-meat; and, where they have 
it in the greateſt perfection and plenty, the healthier and 
ſtronger they are. In the moſt northern regions they eat a 
great part of their fleſh-meat. and fiſh raw; and have very few 
vegetables; in the winter (which is very long) ſcarcely any 
except dried roots. In theſe two contraſted fituations, of 
climate and diet, the inhabitants may, independent of exceſ- 
five 1ndulgences and debaucheries, be nearly alike healthy; 
although the latter muſt be, and are, more robuſt and ſtrong, — 
This kingdom, with reſpect to climate, is ſituated between 
the two extremes of heat and cold; yet as, throughout the 
year, the cold ſeaſon may be ſaid to exceed, in length, the 
warm; it follows, that a plentiful ſupply of animal food is 
neceſſary not only for the aſſimilation and digeſtion of the 
food, but alſo for the purpoſes of good health and ſtrength of 
conſtitution, | 


= | | healthy 
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healthy of grown perſons; and of courſe but very 
ſlight and inconſiderable with infants “. 

BE AD, and Sog Ax, together or ſeparately, 
when mixed with water, in the form of panada, 
or pap, are, in common with other vegetables, 
readily diſpoſed to turn ſour in a certain ſtate of 
warmth, and with a flight degree of fermentation 
(as will convincingly appear by making the expe- 
riment): ſuch a mixture, therefore, taken into 
the ſtomach of an infant, where it will meet with 
nothing that will, in any conſiderable degree, 
counteract this acid tendency, mult inevitably 
produce an acidity or ſournels, in a degree pro- 
portioned to the quantity taken, and the length of 
time it is continued. It is from this cauſe the 
ſour ſmell and green colour of childrens' ſtools 
proceed; which are always attended with griping 
and looſeneſs; ſometimes with convulſions ; and 
which frequently prove fatal at this early period. 
When this food has been given to children, 1 
have conſtantly obſerved them to have either a 


* THERE are ſome perſons, however, who cannot be ſaid 
to have ſtrong conſtitutions, who yet require more than uſual 
of the aceſcent or vegetable diet to ſupport this equilibrium 
in the digeſtion, owing to an uncommon diſpoſition in the 
.conſtitution to putreſcency ; but is what happens to very few 
in this climate; and, when it does, is with grown perſons, 
and 1s ſcarcely or not at all obſervable or to be diſtinguiſhed 
in the early periods of infancy, It may perhaps be always 
conſidered as a diſeaſed ſtate, 


ficknels, 
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powers, that is, the ſtronger the conſtitution, the 
more this diſpoſition prevails; from which, it 
becomes very conſiderable with the ſtrong and 


ample ſupply of animal food (or fiſh, which is to be conſidered 
as being of the ſame quality) to ſppport and ſupply a degree 
of heat (which it affords) neceſſary to prevent and reſiſt the 
powerful action of cold, Theſe varieties in the diet are found 
proportioned to the degrees of climate. The inhabitants of 
ſome parts of Aſia are ſaid to live entirely upon vegetables: 
no doubt the vegetable productions of that country are nume- 
rous and in regular, alternate ſucceſſion ; and very likely, 
from the warmth of the climate, may come to fuller per- 
fection and maturity than we find them in the northern parts 
of Europe; from which, and being always to be had freſh 
and in perfection, they will be better ſuited to the purpoſes 
of digeſtion and nutrition; yet thoſe people are weak 1 
effeminate. 

Taz farther we advance northward, the more we find the 


inhabitants diſpoſed to eat fleſh-meat; and, where they have 


it in the greateſt perfection and plenty, the healthier and 
ſtronger they are. In the moſt northern regions they eat a 
great part of their fleſn- meat and fiſh raw; and have very few 
vegetables; in the winter (which is very long) ſcarcely any 
except dried roots. In theſe two contraſted fituations, of 
climate and diet, the inhabitants may, independent of exceſ- 
five indulgences and debaucheries, be nearly alike healthy; 
although the latter muſt be, and are, more robuſt and ſtrong, — 
This kingdom, with reſpect to climate, is ſituated between 
the two extremes of heat and cold; yet as, throughout the 
year, the cold ſeaſon may be ſaid to exceed, in length, the 
warm; it follows, that a plentiful ſupply of animal food is 
neceſſary not only for the aſſimilation and digeſtion of the 
food, but alſo for the 2 8 of Foo; health and ſtrength of 


; conſtitution, | 
healthy 
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healthy of grown perſons; and of courſe but very 
ſlight and inconſiderable with infants “. 

Bread, and Sucar, together or ſeparately, 
when mixed with water, in the form of panada, 
or pap, are, in common with other vegetables, 
_ readily diſpoſed to turn ſour in a certain ſtate of 
warmth, and with a ſlight degree of fermentation 
(as will convincingly appear by making the expe- 
riment): ſuch a mixture, therefore, taken into 
the ſtomach of an infant, where it will meet with 
nothing that will, in any conſiderable degree, 
counteract this acid tendency, muſt inevitably 
produce an acidity or ſourneſs, in a degree pro- 
portioned to the quantity taken, and the length of 
time it is continued. It is from this cauſe the 
ſour ſmell and green colour of childrens' ſtools 
proceed; which are always attended with griping 
and looſeneſs; ſometimes with convulſions; and 
which frequently prove fatal at this early period. 
When this food has been given to children, L 
have conſtantly obſerved them to have either a 


* Trkxx are ſome perſons, however, who cannot be ſaid 
to have ſtrong conſtitutions, who yet require more than uſual 
of the aceſcent or vegetable diet to ſupport this equilibrium 
in the digeſtion, owing to an uncommon diſpoſition in the 
.conſtitution to putreſcency ; but is what happens to very few 
in this climate ; and, when it does, is with grown perſons, 
and is ſcarcely or not at all obſeryable or to be diſtinguiſhed 
in the early periods of infancy, It may perhaps be always 
conſidered as a diſeaſed Rate, 


| ſickneſs, | 


a 
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fickneſs, or ſour, green ſtools with more or leſs of 
griping, or both, which have generally increaſed 
while the food was continued, and which were 
moſtly troubleſome, often alarming: and, on the 
contrary, when I have been able to prevail with a 


| nurſe to avoid giving any thing until the mother's 


milk was ready, ſuch like appearances and ſymp- 
toms have rarely occurred, and when they did, it 
has been in ſo flight and moderate a degree as not 
to diſturb the child, or be worth notice. 

IT will, no doubt, now and then happen, that 
children, from cauſes which we are ſtrangers to, 


will have complaints in the ſtomach and bowels 


that are alarming and dangerous ; yet, if nothing. 
in its nature ſour, or diſpoſed to turn ſour, be 


taken in at the mouth, the ſour ſmell and green 
colour of the ſtools will not happen, except per- 
haps, in the lighteſt degree. Cold is a very com- 


mon cauſe of griping with looſeneſs ; but, in that 
caſe, the ſtools will be neatly of the natural co- 


lour, and free from ſourneſs, if nothing in the food 
conſpires to make them otherwiſe. 


Tu ſour ſmell, green colour, and the watery 
and often frothy appearance of the ſtools, are un- 


erring ſigns, and the regular conſequences of the 


acid fermentation from improper food. 

TAE MoTHER'S MILK partakes of both the ani- 
mal and vegetable quality, and therefore is, as 
nature deſigns it, perfectly ſuited to the purpoles 


ol digeſtion and nouriſhment for children. 


Co W IJ 
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Cows' MIL k alſo partakes of both the animal 
and vegetable quality; and although it differs 
ſomewhat from breaſt- milk, may yet be ſubſti- 
tuted for the latter, and to advantage when pro- 
perly directed and managed; as will be preſently 
explained; but it has not ſufficient powers and 
qualities effectually to correct the injurious ef- 
fects of bread and ſugar, when mixed with them, 
although it will do it in part “. 

| | From. 


* As no appearances, or but the moſt imperfect ones, of 

either an animal or vegetable quality are to be diſtinctly 
_ diſcovered in milk by the common teſt of an acid or alkali in 
a chemical analyſis, it has been conſidered as participating 
and being an intimate combination of both. Dr. Cullen ob- 
ſerves of milk; that it is to be conſidered as aliment in an 
intermediate ſtate between animal and vegetable. Macguer 
calls milk, © a liquor half changed into an animal juice. 
This perfect, and, as it may be called, indiſſoluble combina- 
tion of animal and vegetable matter, of which milk is com- 
poſed, may account for its being in general ſo light and eaſy 
of digeſtion to weak ſtomachs; as it may, by ſuch prepara- 
tion, require leſs aſſiſtance from the digeſtive and aſſimilating 
powers than any other mixture of animal and vegetable mat- 
ter previouſly leſs combined: hence we may infer, that the 
proceſs in the digeſtion of milk (in a child's ftomach parti- 

cularly) differs a good deal from that of any other food, It 
is well and univerſally known that the juices of the ſtomachs 
of ſucking calves are diſpoſed to act in a particular manner 
upon the milk as ſoon as it is received by them; a familiar 
example of which appears in the making of cheeſe, where a 
portion of the ſtomach of a calf is macerated in water a few 
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From this ſhort and familiar account of the 
digeſtion of the food, the propriety of attending 
to the quality of it, with children, is ſtrikingly 
obvious; as they are ill qualified, from their 
7 natural 


hours, to extract its juices, which being put into a quantity 
of milk, previouſly warmed to about the degree of animal 
heat, occafions a ſeparation of its parts into a ſoft curd and 
whey : which, without doubt, is very ſimilar to what happens 
in the ſtomach of the calf, as alſo in that of a child and every 
other animal that is fed with the mother's milk ; and depends 
upon a ſpecific quality in the juices of the ſtomach capable of 
regularly producing it. 

As this change is effected without the aid of fermentation, 
neither acidity nor putre faction are the immediate reſult of it; 
and it is probable, from the appearances and qualities of chil- 
drens' ſtools, that, with children, only the ſlighteſt degree of 
fermentation follows during the remainder of the digeſtion 
as their ſtools, when newly excreted, have the appearance of 
ſoft curd tinctured with bile, nearly inodorous, but which 
will ſoon afterwards undergo a ſpontaneous acetous fermenta- 
tion. As the particular qualities of the juices of the fomach 
of animals muſt vary with their ſeveral ſpecies, ſo thoſe of 
each may be ſuppoſed the beſt ſuited to act upon the milk of 
their own reſpectively: but, as it may be ſuppoſed that the 
component parts of milk are much the ſame in all animals, 
and vary only in their proportions; ſo the milk of one animal 
will, with a little art and aſſiſtance, be more likely to agree 
with another, than food of any other kind. 

Ir is obſerved, that cows' milk ſeldom agrees ſo well, and 
is ſo light and eaſy of digeſtion, with grown perſons, as with 
children and thoſe who are younger; and, that the older a 
perſon grows, the leſs reliſh he has for it. From which, it is 
extremely probable, that as a man, or any animal, advances. 
| In 
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natural weakneſs and delicacy, to combat the 
effects of a material irregularity in it. 

Six Joun PRINGLE, a phyſician of ,eminence, 
has been at great pains in inveſtigating and aſ- 
certaining the nature of the digeſtion of our food; 
and moſt of the arguments here offered are con- 


ſonant with his reaſoning and experiments upon 


in age, the juices of the ſtomach gradually and progreſſively | 


loſe that quality which originally enabled them to act upon 
and promote the digeſtion of milk; for it does not appear 
that the ſtomach of a cow will produce the ſame change with 
milk, out of the body, which that of the calf does. 


FROM this view of the digeſtion of milk, we are led to 
diſcover the impropriety of any food for children that differs 


from it. The bad effects upon the ſtomach and bowels in 


conſequenee' of the acetous fermentation from the uſe of 
panada or pap, or any other vegetables that require ſtrong 


animal powers for their digeſtion and, allimilat:on, are too 
obvious to need a recital. 

CHiLDREN are always obſerved to thrive beſt when they 
poſſet, or throw up freely. The reaſon appears plainly to 
be, that as children, whether they feed themſelves from the 
| breaſt, or are fed with a ſpoon, for the moſt part overload 
their ſtomachs ; and the ſuperabundant food in its half-digeſt- 
ed ſtate, is eaſily and readily rejected: but if the food is of 
ſuch a quality as is not adapted to the Romach, the proper 
digeſtion does not. take place; ſo that it will lay there and 


oppreſs the ſtomach (as with a grown perſon ſo circumſtanced) 


for a much longer time, and cannot be got up without un- 


common exertions and much ſtraining. It is on- this account 


that children who are dry-nurſed, upon the 2 food, ſeldom 


or never are obſerved to Palſet; and theretrom ſuffer a good 


oral hen their ſtomachs are overloadet. | 
H : 2 the 
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the ſubject. With reſpe& to vegetables, he in. 
general obſerves; that when they are taken alone, 
or even in over proportions, into the ſtomach, 
by the acid fermentation which they. muſt neceſ- 
ſarily undergo, the digeſtion is interrupted, and 
many complaints of the ſtomach and bowels 
produced]; all of which are obſerved to happen the 
moſt remarkably with thoſe of weak ſtomachs 
and bowels, even of grown perſons, What ef- 
fect, therefore, may a diet altogether vegetable, 
and which differs ſo much from breaſt-milk, be 
expected to have upon the uncommonly' weak 
and delicate ſtomachs and bowels of infants ?— 
Certainly a very bad one. Bread muſt. diſagree, 
on two accounts ; as being a vegetable; and from 
its ſubſtance, which (as already obſerved) the 
| Nomach of an infant is not by nature intended, 
and, of courſe, prepared to receive.—Sugar will 
diſagree from its diſpoſition, as a vegetable, to 
turn ſour, as well as from its other unfavourable 
qualities“. They who are unacquainted with 
FB Fi „ boys ps gh 
* To the Medical Render. Sir John Pringle's obſerva- 
tions and experiments on the tendency and effects of ſugar in 
digeſtion, are as follow. Nor does ſugar at all promote 
dc putrefaction. A plain ſyrup is ſaid to preſerve meat better 
te than any brine ; and from the trials I have made, this ſeems 
« to be true; as alſo, that weak ſolutions of ſugar are pro- 
« portionally antiſeptic. But what is moſt, remarkable here, 
6b though weak ſolutions of ſugar _ yield to the putre- 
„ faction 
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the properties of ſugar, cannot always be readily 
brought to conceive that one of the ſweeteſt 
things in nature will ſo readily and eaſily be 
converted into the directly oppoſite quality; to. 
the taſte, of ſour; but which they will aſſent to, 
and be convinced. of, when they refle& that it 
happens in the preparation of all ſorts of vinegar 
in which ſugar is an ingredient ; and that vine- 
gar, for ſome uſes, is made of ſugar and water 
only, by means of fermentation. 

From what has been obſerved, there will not 
be much difficulty in accounting for the preva- 
lence of griping wibh looſeneſs, &c. with infants 
at this period; eſpecially when it is farther con- 
ſidered how few children eſcape having food of 
the quality above deſcribed forced into them 
in great quantities, with little intermiſſion, fre- 
quently from the moment of their birth. It is 
a very common practice with nurſes to feed 
children, at this time, when they are croſs, ſup- 


« faction of fleſh, yet as ſoon as, an acidity is produced 
« from the ſugar's fermenting, that putrid tendency is either 
« much retarded or entirely overcome. Wherefore in ſygarz 
« the effects of both the Y/arinacia and ſalts ſeem to be com- 
«bined ; for as a ſalt, it oppoſes putrefaction at firſt, which 
« the farinacia do not; and like the farinacia, it checks 
tc putrefaction after the fermentation begins.” Obſervations 
en the Diſeaſes of the Army, Appendix, page 354; third edition. 
Hence the impropriety of ſugar where an acidity is to be 

ſtrictly guarded againſt. | 


* 


poſing 
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poſing chey are hungry and want food; not 


knowing that they are, by ſuch means, adding 


fuel to the fire, and promoting the cauſe, which 
is no other than griping from the ſame ſort 
of food which they have before given. For 
although fretfulneſs and crying may be figns 
of hunger, yet they are not always ſo, as, an 
uneaſy or painful ſenſation, from griping occa- 
ſioned by cold, improper food, or any other 
cauſe, muſt equally occaſion them: and when 
a child has had as much food as is neceſſary, 


how great the abſurdity, how great the hardſhip 


upon him to be ſtuffed and gorged night and 
day with immoderate quantities of what, for the 


moſt part is the chief or only occaſion of his 


uneaſineſs If children are not fed at all, are 
kept warm and dry, ſtill and quiet, and are 
never taken out of bed except to be dreſſed and 
cleaned, they will very rarely be croſs the firſt, 
ſecond, or third day; and, if they are, it may 
as reaſonably be ſuppoſed to proceed from any 
other cauſe as hunger. Warmth, and reſt, anſwer 
every intention of nouriſhment until nature re- 


_ quires the uſe of food, and prepares the ſtomach 


and other organs and inſtruments of digeſtion 
to- receive it, for that purpoſe. 

THERE is yet one other argument remaining 
in ſupport of the impropriety of this food at this 
period, which 1s; that a child ſhall have, while 

495 he 
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he takes this food; for the firſt two, three, or four 
days before he gets the breaſt, a ſickneſs with or 
without throwing up, or a griping with looſeneſs, 
Kc. which will diſappear totally, or in a great 
meaſure, by quitting this food and being fed 
entirely from the breaſt; and this is what hap- 
pens very often, and in a very ſenſible manner, 
as may be obſerved by thoſe who will notice it. 
To what cauſes are theſe ſudden and material 
changes and appearances to be attributed, inde- 
pendent of the impropriety of the former food, 
and the ſalubrity and propriety of the latter? Is 
not this as convincing an argument as can be 
given, and would there need any other? 
Ix is of the utmoſt importance to have this 
ſubje& properly underſtood and attended to, as 
the number of children who ſuffer in their health 
and loſe their lives by the gripes with looſeneſs, 
at this critical juncture, is very conſiderable; and 
as there is no complaint which, at this tender 
age, they ſuſfer ſo frequently and ſo much from, 
and which is to be more dreaded, eſpecially with 
thoſe who are dry-nurſed, and are of courſe con- 
fined to it for a longer time: for although a child 
who is intended to be wet-nurſed may ſuffer a 
good deal by improper food, yet it is but for a 
ſhort time, and as he gets the breaſt in two or 
three days, the cauſe 1s removed, and he gene- 
rally, ſooner or later, overcomes the effect of a 
: 5 „ant 
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ſhort irregularity: yet puny, weak children may, 


and often do, loſe their lives from it, even in 
that ſhort ſpace of time. But when children 
are dry-nurſed, and confined to ſuch like food, 
no wonder ſo few ſhould thrive and do well : 
thoſe, who live, are moſt commonly teazed with 
a frequent griping and looſeneſs, which keeps 
them always weak, puny, and ſpiritleſs, and gives 
them a pallid fickly look; and daily experience 
but too fully convinces us that numbers are car- 
ned off by it. 5 

From what has been obſerved, it will appear; 
that children very ſeldom can have a real occafion 
for food, of any kind, before the mother is capa- 
ble of ſupplying it ; and that, food (eſpecially 


ſuch as is commonly given upon this occaſion) 


1s more likely to do harm than good: therefore, 


it will be better, in general, to avoid giving any 
thing as food, till the mother's or another breaſt 
be ready. This practice, confidered as an inno- 


vation in the eſtabliſhed cuſtom or rule of nurſ- 
ing, will, no doubt, meet with oppoſition from 
ſome, merely on that account; it can be founded 
upon no other pretext, as reaſon and experience 
unitedly conſpire to confirm the propriety of this 


practice, and to place it in the moſt clear and 


convincing light ; and which muſt have its pro- 
per weight and influence with thoſe who prefer 


the conviction of their own ſenſes to vulgar 


prejudice ; 
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prejudice: yet if any doubts or objeQions ariſe, 
they will be ſolved in the beſt and moſt ſatisfac- 
tory manner by making the experiment, which, 
upon moſt occaſions, may be done with the ut- 
moſt ſafety. | 

Ir ſometimes happens when a mother intends 
to nurſe her child herſelf that it is ſome time 
before ſhe can be ſatisfied whether ſhe will be 
able to do it or not (eſpecially of the firſt child), 
from the ſtate of her breaſts, the quantity of her 
milk, or other cauſes. It alſo may happen, that 
when a wet-nurſe is intended, ſhe may not be 
ready or at hand for a like time. In either of 
theſe caſes it will be neceſſary to give the child 


ſome food, and to continue it until the breaſt - 


be ready: for which purpoſe, it will be ad- 
viſable and proper to make choice of ſuch food 
as appears to reſemble and approach the neareſt 
in quality to the mother's milk. Aſſes milk 
comes neareſt to the human of any we are 
acquainted with in uſe * ; and nes, when it 


© Aſſes? milk EP EN E ken milk ſo ah in taſte, con- 
ſitence, and every other quality, that very little, if any, 
difference is to be diſcovered between them. It is ſo light 
and eaſy of digeſtion that it is recommended to grown per- 
ſons in declines, or when the conſtitution is weakened or 
impaired from any cauſe; and in caſes, more particularly, 
where the ſtomach is too weak to retain or digeſt other food. 
From which, there can be little doubt that it is admirably 


_ calculated for, and adapted to, the very weak and delicate 
ſtomach of an infant. 


1 can 
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can be had, is very deſirable and proper: it 
ſhould be given, alone, without bread, ſugar, 
or any thing elſe, and always as warm and 
freſh milked as poſlible ; and the child may be 
conſtantly fed with it, nor will any other kind 
of food be neceſſary : but, as from the expence 
which attends it, and the conſequent difficulty 
of getting it, the more opulent only can be 
indulged with it, it will be neceſſary to ſubſtitute 
ſomething elfe that can be more univerſally ob- 
tained. Cows milk, as being the only milk in 
general uſe *, muſt be had recourſe to, and will 
anſwer the purpoſe very well; bnt as it is a 
good deal thicker than breaſt milk, it will be 
proper to reduce it to the ſame confiſtence ; and 
which may be done very well, and with pro- 
priety, by diluting or mixing it with water. As 
milk is frequently mixed with water by thoſe 
who ſell it, it cannot be ſaid, with any degree 
of exactneſs, what proportion of water muſt be 


 * Goats milk approaches ſomewhat nearer to breaſt milk 
than the cows' does; although it more reſembles that of the 
cow than of the aſs, and therefore the advantage which will 
attend its uſe cannot be expected to be very confiderable : 
yet, when it can be conveniently had, it appears to deſerve 


a preference and trial, eſpecially in caſes where the cows | 


will not agree in any form or manner of giving it; andy 
when aſfles' milk cannot be obtained. The goats' milk muſt 
be mixed with water, in the manner hereafter deſcribed, 
and with a proportion of ſomewhat more than one half part 


Water, wet 
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added to the milk to reduce it to a ſuitable con- 
ſiſtence: but, if the milk be good, about one part 
milk, and two parts water “, will do very well, 
to give at the firſt. In mixing the milk and the 
water, the following directions ought to be at- 
tended to. The water that is to be put into the 


* To the Medical Render. According to Hoffman's ex- 
periment, as upon the evaporation of cows' and human milk, 
the inſpiſſated reſidua were, as 13 to 8; ſo, to reduce the 
former to the conſiſtence of the latter, a leſs proportion than 
half water might ſeem ſufficient; yet, upon mixing one part 
milk and two parts water, the mixture ſeems, to rhe fight 
and taſte, even then, leſs dilute than breat milk. As the 
nutritive part of milk is ſuppoſed to be chiefly confined to 
the unctuous and grofs; and as theſe are the moſt difficult of 
digeſtion; there can be little doubt of its affording due nou- 
riſhment when diluted ſo much as here directed; and the 
riſque of its being too groſs and heavy for a chili's ſtomach 
will alſo, by that means, be avoided: for as it has been ob- 
ſerved, in the preceding note to page 82, that the gaftric 
Juices of every animal may be ſuppoſed the belt ſuited to act 
upon its reſpective milk; but that, by proper management, 
the milk of one may be adapted to another: ſo, if from the 
groſſneſs of cows* milk, the galtric juices of a child's ſtomach 
are not powerful enough to produce in it the neceſſary change 
(there explained), by reducing it properly, that change may 
more reaſonably be expected. That this is not however mere- 
ly hypothetical, may be gathered from what hereafter fol- 
lows ; where it is obſerved to be confirmed by experiences 
that this dilute mixture of cows* milk may advantageouſly be 
ſubſtituted for that of the mother; and that it, in general, will 
agree with infants much better than the other kinds of food 
with which they are uſually fed; and will be alſo * 
nutritive, during the firſt month. 
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aA | 
milk muſt be the ſofteſt (if pure) that can be 
had, muſt have boiled *, and be of ſuch a heat 
when put into the milk, as, when thus mixed 
together, they may be as nearly of a proper 
warmth for the child to take as may be (viz. 
about the warmth of milk when it comes from 
the cow). It will be adviſable to mix no greater 
quantity at one time than it may -be ſuppoſed 
the child will take at once, The milk ought 
to be as freſh milked as poſſible, and, if warm 
from the cow, the better : but as it can ſeldom 


* IT is a matter worth attending to, in preparing this, 
or any other kind of food for children, not to do it in a 
copper pan or kettle, if it can be avoided. For if any part 
of the tinning ſhould come off (as frequently happens), it 
might be a means of occaſioning very frequent, troubleſome, 
and even dangerous complaints. in a child's ſtomach and 
bowels. A tea-kettle is ſuppoſed leſs liable to ſuch an acci- 
dent than any other ſort, and therefore may not be thought 
improper to be uſed for the purpoſe of boiling the water that 
is mixed with the milk. However, to avoid any, the leaſt 
riſque, it will be adviſable to boil the water in a veſſel made 
of tin, in the form of a tea-kettle, panikin, &c. which will 
be as commodious, to the full, as a common copper tea-kettle, 
and preferable even to a ſilver veſſel that is not well and daily 
cleaned. - An iron tea-kettle, that has been well and long- 
ſeaſoned and uſed, is very proper for the purpoſe, This 
caution reſpecting the copper is, with children, a very ne- 
ceſſary one; as, from ſuch a circumſtance, what would not 
fenſibly affect a grown perſon, might, by frequent repeti- 
tion, occaſion the death of an infant before the cauſe was 
diſcovered, e LOL t. 
be 
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be had warm from the cow oftener than twice 


a day, it may at other times be prepared from 


cold milk, It ought not, at any time, to be 


put upon the fire to warm or boil, 

IT may be better if the milk is obtained from 
one cow only, and not a number, as 1s often the 
caſe. It is obſerved that the ſuck of two dif- 
ferent nurſes ſometimes diſagree with children ; 
ſo, to avoid that riſque on this occaſion, the 
precaution may be adopted. 

Tax advantages which attend this mode of 
mixing the milk and water, are ; that the milk, 


by this mcans, ſuffers little or no change or al- 


teration, except being thinned, and is received 
by the child in a ſtate which muſt be beſt ſuited 
and moſt agreeable to his ſtomach : whereas, 
on the contrary, when milk is boiled, it ſuffers 
a change which makes it harder of digeſtion, to 
an infant, and alſo binding: warming it upon 
the fire, without boiling, gives it theſe qualities 
in a ſlighter degree: if milk is ſuffered to ſtand 
until it be ſo cold that the cream leparates, 
its quality is altered: if milk and water, when 
mixed, is ſuffered to go cold, and is warmed 
again once or twice, eſpecially in warm weather, 
it is very apt to turn four. From which con- 


ſiderations, it appears how neceſſary it is to 


conform, as near as may be, to the rules above- 


named; all which may readily be complicd with, 


in 
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in part, very eaſily, upon moſt occaſions v. There 
will ſeldom or never be occaſion to put ſugar 
into this food to induce children to take it, 
which they will do equally as well without, if, 
as has been before obſerved, they have not been 
. accuſtomed to it: and if a child is to begin with 
this food who has been uſed to ſugar, and refuſes 
to take it without, a little may be put in, which 
may be diminiſhed in ſo gradual a manner, that, 
in a little time, he may, perhaps, come to take 
it without any at all. Sugar is ſomewhat leſs 
injurious than bread ; therefore it is the leſſer 


* Many grown up perſons who are fond of taking new 
milk warm from the cow, or have it recommended for the 
health, find it too rich, cloy ing, and heavy to the ſtomach, 
and put in brandy, or rum, to make it fit eaſier; who, by 
mixing a third or half part water, that has boiled, with the 
milk, will find the ſame defirable purpoſe anſwered ; which 
will to many be a much more agreeable method; and will to 
all be much more eligible and expedient for the purpoſe of 
health in the generality of the complaints for which new milk 
is preſcribed, It will be a deſirable ſubſtitute for afſes' milk 
when that cannot be procured. If a little ſugar will make it 
more palatable, it may be added. I know ſome perſons, who 
when they take new milk in the ſtate it comes from the 
cow, find it heavy on the ſtomach; but who, when they take 
it mixed with a little warm water, find it perfectly light and 
eaſy. If a very little loaf ſugar is previouſly diſſolved in the 
water that is put into the milk, it takes off the rawneſs and 
inſipidity occaſioned by the water, and gives the milk the r 
ſame flavour, and richneſs to the taſte, nearly, that it had 
before the water was put to it. 


of 
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of the two evils v. Loaf ſugar will _ be 
preferable to brown. 

Tais 119Vv0R or rooD, thus prepared, a child 
may be fed with as often as feeding is neceſſary, 
nor will any other kind of food (if this agrees) 
be needful ; and, from what has been obſerved, 
the oftener it is freſh made, the better, and 
which is much preferable to what is . cn 
over again. 

Cart ſhould be taken that the milk is not 
adulterated with any thing that may be hurtful : 

chalk is ſaid to be put into the milk in London, 

which muſt make it very improper food for 
children, as chalk is powerfully binding. In this 
town I believe nothing but water is put into 
the milk, which can do it no other injury than 
making it poorer and thinner. 

Tuls is a food which can be eaſily procured 
by all ranks of people, and is prepared much 
more readily and with leſs trouble than that 
made in the uſual manner: it is palatable and 
| agreeable to children, as they take it readily, 
and frequently with avidity and ſeeming plea» 
ſure : and what recommends it ſtill more power- 


fully, is, its approaching near the quality. and 


* To the Medical 1 bee gh 1 dif. 
poſed to favour the acetous fermentation, as it muſt paſs the 
ſtomach much more readily than bread, will be leſs diſpoſed 
to occaſion 8 obſtruction and oppreſſion there. 


conſiſt- 
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conſiſtence of, that natural food, the mother's 
milk ; of which although it ſhould not be ſup. 
poſed to be an exact imitation, yet it appears 
to be nearer than any thing elſe we are ac» 
quainted with that can be generally and eaſily 
obtained. It is very nouriſhing, and agreeable 
to the ſtomach and bowels, as appears by its 
ſeldom producing, or being accompanied with, 
any of the diſagreeable ſymptoms of griping, &c. 
&c. which the food, prepared with bread and 
ſugar (as has been Obſerved) ſo very commonly 
does. 2 

Ir any thing ſolid can be neceſſary or muſt 
be given, Naples biſcuit, as hereafter mentioned 
in dry-nurſing, is to be preferred. 


OF THE FOOD IN DRY-NURSING. 


Wu a child is very ſmall or weak at the 
birth, from any cauſe, there does not appear to 
be any neceſlity for giving food much ſooner 
than if he is luſty and ſtrong; as, if what is 
given ſhould happen to difagree, by bringing on 
a looſeneſs, or otherwiſe, the food may, in his 
weak ſtate, do much more harm to him, on 
that account, than it would to a ſtronger child; 
and in ſuch a caſe, it will be more adviſable 
to wait till the breaſt be ready, and the child 
able to take it: but if a child is ſo very weak, 

that 
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that there appears but little proſpe& of his being 
able to take the breaſt, in a reaſonable time, 
it will be proper to give him ſomething ; and, 
upon ſuch an occaſion, nothing perhaps is ſo 
proper as broth, which muſt be thin and weak : 
chicken broth, or chicken tea as it is called“, 
is very well adapted to the purpoſe. But, from 
what is obſerved in the note to page 111, veal 


tea (prepared as there directed) will be preferable 


to that of chicken or any thing elſe. If any 
other kind of food may be thought neceſſary, 
afſes milk, or the milk and water, may be given 
at intervals; perhaps it may be full as well to 
give the broth and milk and water alternately 


and by turns. Aſſes' milk ſeems admirably cal- 
culated to this occaſion. — The following caſe, 
which fell under my obſervation, will explain 


the ſituation we are treating of. 


* CHICKEN TEA is made by tripping off the ſkin of a 
freſh killed fowl, cutting it up the back, taking out the en- 
_ trails, and waſhing it: it is then to be put immediately into 
boiling water, and boiled for about five minutes ; the broth 
muſt be poured off, and ſuffered to ſtand till it is cold, that 


the fat, which may happen to be upon the ſurface, may be 


taken off; after which 1 it may be warmed for uſe. But, where 
it is not convenient to have a freſh fowl as often as it may be 
needful to make freſh tea, any limb, or part of the fowl, may 
be cut ſmall, and boiled in the ſame manner, in a leſs quan- 
tity of water. It will be proper always to ſkin the part that 
is uſed. 
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Miss M 


, at her birth, was remarkably 
ſmall, and very weakly, although at her full 
time: it was intended ſhe ſhould be nurſed by 
her mother: the common food of panada, or 
pap, with ſugar, and without milk, was, as uſual, 
given the firſt day. On the ſecond day, the had 
a ſickneſs, which brought up part of what ſhe _ 
took, attended with a looſeneſs and griping : S 
a little milk was now added to the food ; the 
complaints continued, and on the third day the 
looſeneſs was increaſed, with more griping, and 


watry, ſour ſtools of a greeniſh colour. The 


child was now ſo weak as not to be able to take 
the breaſt, which was ready for her, and there 


ſeemed to be no probability of her living two 


or three hours ; ſhe was accordingly given up 


by the nurſe and attendants. Seeing the child 


in this ſituation, about to expire, I deſired a 
little broth might be given; a little veal broth 
was very ſoon procured, and a few teaſpoonsful 
was, with ſome difficulty, got down, which ſtaid 
upon the ſtomach: in a ſhort time a little more 


of the broth was given, which went down rather 


better than the firſt, and alſo ſtaid with her. 
The child, from this time, began apparently to 


revive, and to ſhow ſigns of returning ſtrength : 
the broth, only, was continued all that day, and 


the next her complaints were much abated, and 
ſhe was able to ſuck a woman who had given 
ſuck 
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fuck for ſome time and was purpoſely provided, 
thinking her breaſts would, for that reaſon, be 


eaſier to draw than the mother's : the child 


recovered, was afterwards healthy, and throve 
well. 


If the child, in the caſe before us, had not 


been fed at all with the panada, ſhe would not, 


moſt likely, have ailed any thing, nor wanted 
food : for if ſhe was able to ſurvive, the three 


days, with ſuch complaints, how much better 
might not ſhe be ſuppoſed to have been without 
them, as the food which ſhe took cannot be 
ſuppoſed to have afforded her any nouriſhment ? 
There is little doubt, from the circumſtances of 
this caſe, but that the panada was the- occaſion 
of the ſickneſs, griping, &c. and that the child 
muſt have died, as great numbers do in exely 
the ſame ſituation, but for that accidental trifle, 
the broth. 


Fw periods of infancy are more embarraſſing 
than the ſhort one we have been attending to 
of a new-born child before the mother's breaſt 


is ready for him. The child's cries, the :nother's 
diſtreſs in hearing them, and the nurſe's ſolici- 
tude to ſtill them, frequently ſorm a ſcene ſome- 
what diſtreſſing. The common cauſe of the child's 
fretfulneſs ſo commonly attributed to hunger, is 
not, cannot, from what has been obſerved, be 
the general cauſe, There can be no doubt but 
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that the uneaſy ſenſations a child muſt expe. 
rience from a ſudden change of ſituation, expo- 
ſure to the air, the dreſs with which he is neceſ- 
ſarily encumbered, and the free manner in 
which he is handled, and the cold which he 
gets ſo as to occaſion griping and uneaſineſs in 
the bowels, are ſufficient cauſes of uncaſinels, in- 
dependent of the too general and premature 
uſe of food, and which might very generally be 
avoided by averting and preventing.as much as 
is in our power theſe diſpoſing cauſes, and which 


cConſiſts in affording eaſe, warmth and quiet, and 


avoiding food, eſpecially ſuch as is improper... 

ALTHoucn I have, at ſome length, been en- 
deavouring to point out the moſt ſuitable food 
and the manner of adminiftring it from the 
child's birth till the mother's breaſt 1s ready for 
him, if ſuch food ſhould really at any time be 
wanted ; yet in many cafes I am, as already ob- 
ſerved, convinced it will be inadequate to the 
purpoſe. There remains however a method 
which will be more certainly ſucceſsful; which 
is; that whenever food may be neceſlary at this 
period, it ought to be ſupplied from a breaſt. 
It can rarely happen but that this may be ob- 
tained, either in town or country, from ſome 
rxclative, friend or other healthy woman, who 
will ſpare a ſufficient ſupply of fuck till the mo- 
ther's be ready ; © as the ler, ol all ranks, feel 
much 
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much for each other in this ſituation. It is 
needleſs to urge the certainty and propriety of 
this meaſure, and the effectual relief which it 
will afford; and ſtill leſs to point out the ne- 
ceſſity of it, when all other kinds of food -_ 
have particularly diſagreed. 

BETORE cloſing this ſubject, I muſt repeat; 
that from the en arguments, confirmed by 
conſtant experience, I can confidently aſſert, that 
in all caſes, a child ſhould not receive food of 
any kind, not even from a breaſt, earlier than 
twenty-four hours after his birth; and that, in a 
general way, thirty-ſix or forty-eight hours will 
ſtill be preferable, 

Wren a child is intended to be dry-nurſed, 
the milk and water, prepared as directed page 
91, may be begun with and given, towards the 
end of the ſecond day, and continued; and if 
the child thrives well, it will be advilable to con- 
fine him to it entirely, without giving any other 
food, except veal tea occaſionally, as hereafter 
adviſed, for the firſt, ſecond, or third month, 

or until his Romach will bear to take it with 
| bread in it: when that will happen, can only be 
known by making the experiment ; as ſome will 
bear it much ſooner than others. There can 
however be no occaſion, if the child does well, 
to make trial of the br-ad for the firſt or ſecond 
month ; ; and when, at the end of the ſecond 

month, 
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month, if a little bread is put in, and agrees, 
without producing any of the difagreeable, 
untoward ſymptoms of ſickneſs, griping, &e. 
before enumerated, it may be continued, and 
Increaſed in proportion as it ſeems to agree. 
Care is neceſſary in the choice of the bread : 
it ſhould 'by all means be free from alum (which 
is ſometimes put into the flour to make it white), 
which, from its ſtrong aſtringent or binding 
quality, will be highly injurious : it ſhould 
not be too fine, nor too coarle (although the 
former extreme 1s leſs to be avoided) ; the firſt, 
may make it binding ; the latter, too looſening. 
The bread ſhould be made with yeaſt, without 
butter, or any kind of ſeeds, and very light; 
ſo that, when mixed in the food, it may be as 
ſmooth and free from lumps as poſſible; which 
will induce moſt children to take it better, and 
it will be more likely to fit eaſy upon the ſto- 
mach. Hard biſcuits, commonly called creckers, 
are ſometimes giyen ; but they are heavy, owing 
to their being made without yeaſt, and not 
fermented *. Every ſort of bread made with 
leaven is very improper for children at any 
age, as it is difficult of digeſtion, and is much 


* Tuts of all the ſorts of bread, is the worſt; being 
heavy and difficult of digeſtion. I have known inſtances where 
its free uſe has proved fatal; as evidently appeared by a full- 
neſs and obſtruction at ſtomach, that could not be removed. 


diſpoſed 


n 
n 
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diſpoſed to turn ſour upon the ſtomach, When 
bread, of any kind, is put into the food, it 


ought to be boiled ſufficiently in water firſt, and 


the milk put to it afterwards without being 
boiled. When all ſorts of bread have diſagreed 
with a child I have ſometimes found that a 
piece of upper cruſt boiled whole in water, and 
the water poured off clear and mixed with the 
milk, would agree very well. By this method 
much of the nutritive part of the bread is ob- 
tained, and is given to the child in ſuch a man- 
ner as muſt be molt acceptable and beſt ſuited 
to his ſtomach and digeſtion.—Sus ar will al- 


ways, and at every age, be better omitted; as 


the bad effects of it will, during the ſtate of 


childhood, ſtill take place: and although its uſe 


may not always be attended with the ſenſible 
bad effects of looſeneſs with ſour green ſtools, 
&c. yet it may affect the digeſtion, and cauſe 


an acidity or ſourneſs, in ſuch a degree, without 
looſeneſs *, as to injure the ſtomach and bowels, 


and 


* Chiron x, as they grow older, generally have leſs of 
 looſenefs from any thing that diſagrees with the ſtomach and 


bowels: ſo that, at ten or twelve months a looſeneſs is not 
always the criterion by which we are to judge of the diſagree- 
ment of food; as ſome children at that age, or earlier, will 


be coſtive from the ſame cauſe which, at the birth, occaſioned 


a ſevere looſeneſs. . 
Toa the Medical Reader. A morbid acidity in the prime 
Vie of grown perſons, aud many children turned a year old, 


does 
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and prevent the food from affording the nou- 
riſhment it otherwiſe would give. It vitiates 
the taſte ; and thoſe children who are accuſtom- 
ed to it in their food, will ſeldom be brought 
to take any thing, willingly, that is not ſweet ; 
which makes them nice and particular in the 


choice of their food. — It palls the appetite, ſo 
much, that a great many children who are li 
berally ſupplied with it have weak, bad appe- 


tites; which laſt, united with the other bad 
effects produced by it, muſt make them puny, 
and prevent their growth and thriving.—lt 


may be ſaid that many children do well with 
| ſugar in their food, and ſuffer no ſenſible incon- 


venience from it: ſo it may happen: but as it 
o very frequently happens otherwiſe, and may 
do ſome harm, although not always in the moſt 


ſenſible and perceptible degree, is it not better, 


does not always occaſion a looſeneſs; on the contrary it is 


often accompanied with coſtiveneſs, Its exciting a looſeneſs 
in the earlier periods of infancy more than afterwards, may be 
owing to the extreme irritability (not morbid) of the inteſ- 
tines in children ſoon after the birth, but which ſeems gradu- 


ally to leſſen as they advance in age. Therefore, in weak 


ſtomachs, whether of adults, or many children turned a year 
or two old, where the digeſtion and aſſimilation of food of an 


aceſcent quality is, as it muſt be, imperfect, acidity muſt and 


does prevail; and from the correſponding weakneſs and inertia 


of the inteſtines, wanting alſo the proper ſtimulus of food duly 


aſſimilated, their action becomes inert and languid, and their 
expulſive powers diminiſned. 


and 
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and more eligible, to avoid the riſque of any 
the leaſt bad conſequence from it, by entirely 
omitting it; as no good or advantage can at- 
tend its uſe; and the moſt that can be ſaid in 
its favour, is, that it is an indulgence, and that, 
a needleſs one ? 

THERE is a machine made of horn. or tin, 
in uſe with many for feeding children: it is ſo 
contrived that the child ſucks his food from it 
as from a breaſt. Some children will not, with- 
out difficulty, take their food with a ſpoon or 
boat who will take it more readily with this 
machine; upon which occaſions it becomes very 
uleful ; otherwiſe, it has no advantage over the 
ſpoon. I have known ſome children who took 
their food very unwillingly, and were much 
troubled with the gripes and a Jooſenels, when 
fed with a ſpoon, who took it more readily. 
with this machine, and were freer from com- 
plaint ; but which I diſcovered to be owing to 
their diſlike and the diſagreement of bread; as 
thoſe children took it greedily with a {poon, 
and were well with it when the bread was 
omitted or leſſened. As a child gets his food 
from this machine by ſucking, he has it thinner 
than when fed, with the food as it is commonly 
prepared, with a ſpoon. 

Ix the food and manner of preparinz it ſhould 


in every form diſagree with the ſtomach and 
L | bor wels, 
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| bowels, recourſe may be had to Naples biſcuit; 
which may be ſoftened down with a little 
boiled ſoft water and given with a teaſpoon. 
The biſcuits may be made of the ſhape of a 
finger, in which form a child will ſuck and 
diſſolve them in the mouth, occaſionally, with- 
out being ſoftened with water.—This is a com- 
poſition that is found well adapted to a child's 
ſtomach and digeſtion : the proportions of flour, 
egg and lugar, of which it is compoſed, are 
well adapted to form, without the aid of any 
fermenting leaven, a light ſubſtance, which like 
breaſt milk being compoſed of a mixture of 
animal and vegetable matter (as explained in 
the account of the digeſtion of the food), becomes 
well ſuited at this time. Here the acid effects 
ol the ſugar are counteracted by the egg. How 
far yeaſt might be ſubſtituted altogether or in 
part tor ſugar, to make the compoſition light, 
J am not yet -informed.—As this food is ſweet, 
a child may be induced to take too much of it 
at a time if ſome caution is not obſerved.---One 
 objetiiun to its uſe, is the expence: however 
there will ſeldom be occaſion for its uſe for any 
great length of time, as trials of the other food 
may any time be made, and repeated or continued 


as they appear to agree. | 

A. CHILD, whatever he- is fed watch: ſhould 
never: have more food forced upon him at a 
time 
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time than he is diſpoſed to take readily: for if 
he ſhould happen to overload his ſtomach, and 
not poſſet it up again, it will diſorder him, and 
he may fuffer much from it. This ſtuffing, 
gorging and overloading of children with food, 
is an error as great and prevalent as any in 
nurſing. It is done with the laudable intention 
of promoting their haſty growth and thriving, 
and alſo to make them reſt better. Theſe are 
however miſtaken deſigns, as the contrary pur- 
poſes are produced by them. If a child over- 
| loads his ſtomach at the breaſt (as often happens) 
he is relieved by poſſeting; but the poſleting 
ſeldom happens with a child who is dry-nurſed, 
eſpecially when he gets bread ; therefore, when 
his ſtomach is overloaded, he will ſuffer as much 
as a grown Perſon in a like ſituation ; and fre- 
quent repetitions of the practice will have the 
worlt (and ſometimes fatal) conſequences. 
NoTHriNG is more common than to give and 
even force food into a child when he is croſs, 
notwithſtanding he has been plentifully fed but 
a ſhort time, perhaps a few minutes before, and 
when his fretfulneſs is owins to the improper 
quality or undue quantity, or boch, of the food 
already given. As the takin 8 of food is the moſt 
neceſſary and powerfully inſtinctive act of an in- 
fant, he, when in pain from any cauſe, ſeems 
foothed and lulled while employing it; hence 


3 | while 
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while the ſpoon is in his mouth, he appears ap- 
peaſed, although his ſtomach is overloaded with 
food. When a child, who ſucks, is in pain from 
any cauſe, he will, if permitted, lay at the breaſt 
continually, and is never quiet but when ſo 
amuſed. „ Be 
Ir is neceſſary therefore to be very cautious, 
Toon after a child has had a reaſonable quantity 
of food, in giving him more, if croſs, although 
he ſhould appear to receive it greedily; as ſuch 
fretfulneſs may molt likely be altogether occa- 
honed by uncaſineſs or pain from what he had 
before taken: and it will be better always to give 
a child rather too little at a time than too much, 
by giving a little and often. There 1s nothing 
that relates to the management of a dry-nurſed 
child that requires ſo careful an inſpection, and 
ſo nice and judicious a regulation, as the quan- 
tity and quality of the food, and nothing that 
is ſo generally miſconceived and ill- managed; no 
wonder therefore the conſequences are fo often 
unfavourable! 3 . | 
Max perſons have a habit, in feeding a child, 
of putting the food firſt into their own mouths, 
with a deſign to bring it to a proper warmth.— 
Independent of indelicacy, it is improper, as the 
ſaliva of the perſon's mouth will be hurtful to 
the digeſtion of the food in the child's ſtomach ; 
the ſaliva, being a neceſſary aid in digeſtion, and 
can 
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can only be properly furniſhed by the mouth of 
the perſon who is to have the food. 

-I Haves known many inſtances of children who 
have been dry-nurſed, whoſe food was prepared 
in the uſual way, of milk, bread, and ſugar, with, | 
and without a proportion* of water in it ; who, 
notwithſtanding repeated medical aſſiſtance, have 
been brought to death's door by perpetual grip- 
ings with looſeneſs and four, green ſtools, and 
who have been reſtored by confining them en- 
| tirely to the ſimple food abovementioned, with 
which, alone, they have been ſupported for {ome 
months, and have grown remarkably ſtrong and 
healthy; and when at any time, during that time, 
a little bread was, by accident, or otherwiſe, put 
in the food, the diſagreeable ſymptoms as cer- 
tainly recurred, and continued till the bread was 
again left out. When bread diſagrees with chil- 
dren, I frequently obſerve them to have a diſlike 
to the food that contains it, which they take 
very unwillingly, although it be made quite 
{mooth ; and bread of every ſort is equally dij- 
_ agreeable : however, although this -15 commonty 
the caſe, yet it may, and does ſometimes happen, 
that a child who has been accuſtomed to have 
bread in his food, will not willingly take it with- 
out ſomething in it which will thicken it: when 
it ſo happens, a little flour may be boiled in water, 
and the milk added to it after it is boiled; and, 
as 
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as flour 1s rather binding, it will be an uſeful 
addition for the preſent; and if, hereafter, it 
ſhould be proper to drop it, it may, moſt likely, 


be done by putting in a little leſs each time the 
food is made, till, at laſt, it be entirely left out. 


Childrens food is prepared in this manner chiefly, 
with flour inſtead of bread, in Paris; and that, 


very likely, from being found to agree ſo much 
better, which in general it certainly does, while 
they are very young. 

From finding, in fo many cabs; that the milk 
and water prepared in this manner had ſo much 


the advantage of the food made in the uſual 


way, I have been induced to prefer and adviſe 
it upon all occaſions, when a breaſt is wanting ; 
and have repeatedly found it to anſwer moſt 
defirably. However, I am but too ſenſible it 
is imperfect and falls ſhort of an exact imitation 


of breaſt-milk, and therefore of courſe may be 


expetted, and will be found, ſometimes, inade- 


quate to the purpoſe: yet, until ſomething elſe 
is diſcovered that promiſes, and is found by 
experience, to be better ſuited to the purpole, 


and that can be eaſily and univerſally obtained 
(for whatever is rare, or difhcult to prepare or 


come at, will be far from anſwering a deſirable 


and general intention), it is juſtly entitled to an 
attention and preference. 


I Haves 
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Ine obſerved that ſome children, who take 

this food are ſometimes coſtive; and which is 

the only unfavourable effect I have obſerved it 

to produce: but as the effects of coſtiveneſs are 
much leſs to be feared than thoſe from looſeneſs, 

and as coſtiveneſs is always eaſily, readily and 
ſafely removed and prevented, it becomes an ob- 
ject of trifling importance; and if a child, who 
takes this food, ſhould at any time be inclined 

to be coſtive, a little manna, caſtor oil, magneſia, 

&c. (as hereafter directed, on coſtiveneſs) will 

always relieve it. A little chicken or veal tee 
will be very proper for a child who is dry-nurſed 


and 


* T Have of late, from ſome trials that I have ſeen made, 
had great reaſon to ſuppoſe that the broth or tea of veal is 
preferable to that of chicken for children, There are two 

ways of making veal tea: one is, ſcraping the veal with a 

knife, and pouring boiling water upon it. The ſecond is, 
mincing a piece of raw lean veal, putting it into boiling water, - 
and boiling it five minutes; after which it ſtands until it be 
cold that the ſcum and fat may be taken off; and.is afterwards 
warmed for uſe. Half a boat, or a boatful, will be ſufficient Ss 

in general for a child to take in the courſe of one day. It 
ought to be freſh made every day; and the veal ought to be 
of the whiteſt kind, and newly killed. 

To the Medical Reader —It ſeems highly probable that 
the juices of the young of thoſe animals that feed upon milk, 
are more likely to prove acceptable to the ſtomach of a child, 
than thoſe of the animals, as the chicken, &c. that do not; 

or even than thoſe of the older animals, as the cow, &c. that 

may have formerly been fed upon milk; as the juices of young 
3 ſacking 
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and takes this food, and may be given now and. 
then, occaſionally and particularly when the food 
ſeems to diſagree, either by cauſing a fickneſs 
with or without throwing up (fee ſickneſs); or 
coſtiveneſs; both which the broth or tea is, in 
a particular. manner, calculated to relieve; and 
a little of this tea added to the milk and water 
approaches as near to, and produces as cloſe 
an imitation of, the quality of breaſt-milk (the 
ſ cetneſs excepted) as perhaps is to be obtained 
by a familiar artificial compoſition : but, as pre- 
paring the tea and mixing it with the milk and 
water conſtantly, would, in many fituations, be 
5 5 attended 


ſucking animals muſt be conſidered in a ſtate approaching 
nearer to milk than thoſe of other animals that do not derive 
their ſupport from milk; and theſe juices, as partially ex- 
tracted by flight boiling, appear to be no other than milk 
ſomewhat more elaborated, aſſimilated, or animaliſed. Theſe 
ſuppoſitions ſeem much ftrengthened by the following expe- 
riments. —Three ounces of raw, lean veal, cut very ſmall, 
was put into a pint of boiling water, and boiled five minutes. 
The ſame quantity of raw, lean beef, was treated in the ſame 
manner: as alſo a like quantity of the fleſh of a young, 
though full grown fowl, ſkinned. The broth (or re) of theſe 
were ſeverally poured off from the fleſh, and, when cold, were 
filtered, They were then, in phials, placed in a water bath 
of about the warmth. of animal heat, or 100 degrees of 
Fahrenheit's thermometer, To each was put half an ounce 
of the infuſion of rarnet, or calf*'s flomach, in water, paſſed 
through a rag. (The infuſion is as limpid as water). When 
the phials were examined an hour or two afterwards, that 
| | with 
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attended with trouble and difficulty, and as it is 


liquor, but which ſoon ſettled to the bottom. This matter 


The teas of the beef and fowl remained unchanged : I there- 


ſediment and ſeparation took place as with the veal tea, but 


exactly the ſame manner with the beef tea, and the effects 


tea was very light; that of the beef leſs fo; and that of the 
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not always needful to be done conſtantly, a very 
good purpoſe will be anſwered by giving the tea 
now and then, when convenient, alone and by 
itſelf; at intervals with milk and water; obſerv- 
ing, to be more exact and careful in giving it at 
thoſe times the child happens to be coſtive, has 
a looſeneſs (as is equally proper in both) or 
ſickneſs, or is any way diſordered in his ſtomach 
or bowels. 

As 


with the veal tea had a light- coloured ſediment, with diſtinct 
particles of the ſame matter floating in the ſtill tranſparent 


upon a ſlight motion of the bottle floated in the liquor, with- 
out uniting with it, and had the appearance of a fine curd. 


fore put to each two drams more of the infuſion of the runnet, 
which however in an hour or two more produced no altera- 
tion in them: two drams more were then added, when a 


in a trifling and much leſs quantity. I then put in half an 
ounce more of the infuſion ; after which the ſcparation was as 
copious as from the veal tea, The fowl tea was treated in 


produced were preciſely the ſame. 'The ſediment of the veal 


fowl {till leſs, as it had more of a mucous appearance than 
either of the others. None of them diſcovered any ſigns of 
either acidity or putre faction, although kept many days after- 
ward in tolerably warm weather. | 
Fon theſe experiments, it appears, that if we can admit, 
or ſuppoſe, that there is a ſimilarity between the juices of the 
F M ſtomach 
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As the good or bad ſucceſs of every experi- 
ment or trial that is made muſt, upon all oc- 
caſions, depend very much upon the manner in 
which it is conducted: fo, in feeding a child 
with the milk and water, ik due care is not 
obſerved in the preparation and manner of mix- 
ing and giving it, it may diſagree, and become 
as improper as any other kind of food. The 
proportions of the milk and water above- named 
are, one part milk, and two parts water: for 
ik one part milk, tolerably good, and two parts 


ſtomach of a calf and thoſe of an infant; and it is probable 

they may not differ much; we may conclude, that the juices 
of veal, thus extracted, will be more readily acted upon by 
the ſtomach of a child, and conſequently eaſier of digeſtion, 
than thoſe of beef or even fowl, This might, however, be 
determined with greater certainty, where an opportunity 
offers of making the experiment cum ſuccis ventriculi infantilis, 
extra corpus. The runnet in theſe experiments acted upon the 
broths in the /ame manner that it acts upon milk; and pro- 
duced a change ſomewhat ſimilar to what happens in the 
ſtomach, eſpecially of an infant, that is prepared for and 
adapted to the digeſtion of milk, and where that digeſtion 
may be ſuppoſed to be accompliſhed in part and in the firſt 
inſtance (as obſerved in the note to page 81) without the aid 
of fermentation. Veal tea bas too much of the animal quality 
in it to be the ſole food of an infant; but, on that account, 
appears, and is, well calculated for removing and preventing 
the aciditigs fo frequent in dry-nurſing,. when occafionally 
given: the advantages that attend its partial uſe are very 
conliderable ; as it will act both as a curative and pre- 
ventive, and alſo becomes a moſt ſuitable and deſirable 
food. 


water, 
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water, are mixed together, they become of neatly 
the conſiſtence, and look like, breaſt milk (and 
if properly ſweetened could ſcarcely be diſtin- 
guiſhed from it by the taſte) : ſo that theſe pro- 
portions muſt, without doubt, be the moſt ſuit- 
able, and are the moſt likely to agree with a child 
at this time. | 

As the quality of milk varies much, it being 
ſometimes to be had very good, and at other 
times but very poor and thin, the proportioning 
of it with the water muſt, in ſome meaſure, be 
left to the diſcretion of the perſon who does it. 


| There is a rule, however, in doing it, that ought 


invariably to be obſerved ; which is; to be care- 
ful to make it thin enough, and not exceed the 
proper proportion of milk, c{pecially at the be- 
ginning and in the firſt month; for if too much 
milk 1s put in, it will make the food Heavy of 
digeſtion, which will clog and cloy the ſtomach, 
and may be attended with indigeſtion, coſtive- 
neſs, with paſty ſtools; or a griping, with fre- 
quent ſtools, {mall in quantity, and frequently 
curdled and reſembling curds and whey ; or a 
ſickneſs and oppreſſion at the ſtomach, with, or 
without throwing up, but moſt commonly with- 
out (ſee the article ſickneſs). Therefore without 
an exact obſervance of the rules and precautions, 
in mixing and giving the milk and water, as here 
and above deſcribed, the propoſed benefit and 

M 2 advantage 
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advantage from it muſt not be expected, cannot 
be obtained: for, as above obſerved, it is not the 
doing a thing, but the manner of doing it, that 
muſt enſure ſucceſs. This caution, in propor- 
tioning the milk and water, ought to be ſtrictly 
obſerved, remembering, that it is much ſafer to 
be under, rather than exceed the proper quan- 


tity of the milk; for as nurſes, or thoſe who 
feed children, are liable to err in putting in 


too much milk, by way of making the food, 
what they ſuppoſe good enough; it will happen, 


that to avoid the riſque of ſtarving them, they 


may literally, and as it is proverbially expreſſed, 


hill them with kindneſs. For inſtance ; if a child 
is fed with milk as it comes from the cow, or 
with a third part water in it, or perhaps even 


one half part water, it will very likely diſagree, 
as will appear by ſome of the unfavourable 
ſymptoms, juſt mentioned, coming on; and, 
it conſtantly continued, may cauſe the child's 
death ; and from which nothing can reſcue him 


but ſuch an uncommonly ſtrong conſtitution as 


falls to the lot of a very few: whereas by re- 


ducing it properly with water to ſuch a con- 


ſiſtence as may adapt it to the tone, ſtrength, 
and powers of the ſtomach, and ſuch as it is 
by nature prepared and diſpoſed to receive, it 
may be expected, and will be found to agree 

Ih with 
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with the major part of thoſe children to whom 
it is given. b | 

A $TATE of childhood, and a ſick bed, are the 
only ſituations in life that are denied the refuſal 
of diſagreeable and improper things, notwith- 
ſtanding they may be called good things. The 
ſick man has little better chance of avoiding tak- 
ing what he diſlikes, and is injurious to him than 
the infant; for, although the latter can make 
very little oppoſition, and is compelled to ſwal- 
low every thing at the pleaſure of his nurſe, 
while his month can be forced open ; the fick 
man is in a ſituation very little better, as he is 
as certainly teazed into a compliance with the 
requeſts of his friends, by repeated petitions and 
entreaties. By good things, in the diet, is com- 
monly underſtood, what are the moſt ſcarce, 
coſtly, rich, and ſtrong, of their kind: and many 
would ſuppoſe themſelves negligent in their duty 
if they did not get all the good things, that their 
addreſs or pockets could procure for their chil- 
dren or lick friends. . 

I canxor help repeatedly deploring that, upon 
this, as on other ſimilar occaſions, the baneful 
influence of prejudice and cuſtom is fo difficult 
to overcome, howſoever apparently advantageous 
the change may be in the reſult, This difficulty 
is chiefly ſupported and increaſed by nurſes, 
who, it is well known, are rot © over fond“ 


of 


rance and bigotry impoſes upon them. 
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of being put out of their way, and who ſeldom, 
willingly, ſubmit to be directed, in occaſions 


even of urgent neceſſity, if they ſuppoſe it is 


in a department which falls under their own 
immediate direction. It appears to be this 


jealouſy of their ſuppoſed rights and privileges 


that makes them ſo tenacious of them, and ſo 


zealous in preſerving them from infringement : 


or, it may ariſe from a miſtaken and falſe con- 

ception they form of their own merits in their 
profeſſion; in thinking, that to have occaſion 
to receive advice from another, will betray a 
want of knowledge in themſelves v. Medical 
men are ſeldom allowed, or as ſeldom care to 


interfere in this, or ſuch other like trivial mat- 
ters as they have been thought (although they 


are 


See page 18; where although it refers to the improper 


management, by nurſes, of lying-in women only, yet the 


cenſures there paſſed upon them are cqually applicable in their 
conduct to infants, over whom they conſider themſelves as 


having entire dominion, and from whom they can meet with 


no reſiſtance; whereas the mothers will ſometimes, from their 
own opinion, confirmed by the advice they are willing to 


receive, conſult their own eaſe and ſafety; whilſt the poor 
_ infants, from not having the power and ability to enforce a 


negative, are compelled to ſubmit to every thing that 1 gud 


-a 


I Do not mean to apply theſe cenſures to all nurſes indi: 
criminately ; no doubt many have ſenſe, good-nature, and 
feeling enough to act otherwiſe ; but as it is a picture that 

May 
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are really of the utmoſt conſequence); being 
deterred from, or deſpairing of ſucceſs in, the 
attempt; or, finding, perhaps, acquieſcence and 
compliance to be more political than an opinion 
urged: but, as ſuch a deportment becomes a 
chain thrown acroſs the road to improvement, 
attempts ought to be made to remove it; and 
which might be done compatible with their own 
real dignity ; which could not fail in- the end 
of being acceptable to the public; and which 
would be more laudable and candid than fuffer- 
ing an intereſted ſervility or falſe. dignity to 
preponderate againſt the calls of duty to their 
friends in particular, and the 3 of the 
community in general. 

TukRE will ſeldom be any W to vary 
or alter the proportion of the milk and water, 


may be taken, but too often, from nature, I ſhould not ac- 

quit myſelf as a faithful hiſtorian, did I not draw it juſtly, | 

and give it its proper colouring, for the purpoſe of adviling 
the unwary and uninformed of what their own knowledge 
and experience cannot inform them. There are abuſes in 
every profeſſion and calling, which are (and it is proper they 
ſhould be as the likelieft means of removing them) daily ex- 
poſed, which thoſe who do not merit them, although they 
feel the juſtneſs of the reflections, feel no reſentment at: ſo 
thoſe nurſes who do credit to their calling, and do a0. deſerve _ 
the cenſures here paſſed upon their profeſſion, ought not, 
cannot be offended at them, as the intention of ſo doing is a 
public good: and they who deſerve them, may, I hope, ſee 
their error, and be benefited by it, c | 

1 
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if it agrees with a child, the firſt month. In the 
ſecond month however, if a child thrives, and 1s: 
luſty and ſtrong, the water may be decreaſed, 


from two parts, to one half, or nearly ſo; which 


will make the food half milk and half water : 
it will be adviſable, at all times, to be careful 
not to put in too much milk, which may make 


it heavy of digeſtion, and may, as has been 


already obſerved (page 115), clog and cloy the 
ſtomach, which will be attended with diſagree- 
able conſequences (ſee ſickneſs); whereas a tri- 


fling error in the over proportion of water can 
do no harm, and which makes it the ſafer ſide to 


incline to. | | 
AS it ſeldom happens that a child is fo 
regular in his body when dry-nurſed, as when 


he gets the breaſt; it will be needful to attend 


to that circumſtance: if he be cofizve, half a 
teaſpoonful, or more, of manna may be given, 


difolved in a little warm water, or in the food; 
and repeated as often as there 18 occahon. As 
manna is one of che gentleſt purgatives we are 


acquainted with, and pleaſant to the taſte, it 


becomes very proper and well ſuited to this oc-. 


caſion: however, if there ever ſhould be any 


difficulty in getting a child to take it, a tea- 


ſpoonful of caſtor oil; three or four grains of 
magneſia; or a little ſenna ſtewed with a few 


prunes, 


— 
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prunes “, will, any of them, anſwer the purpoſe 
.very well, and be very ſuitable ; although the 
effect of them will not always, perhaps, be ſo 
permanent and laſting as that from the manna. 
Rhubarb, is not ſo proper upon this occaſion : 
for although it may anſwer a preſent purpoſe, 
by giving a ſtool or two; yet it leaves the body 
coſtive and bound afterwards. It is very com- 
mon'to give it upon this occaſion ; but, for the 
reaſon here aſſigned, it is not a fit or deſirable 
medicine tf. 

WHEN a child is too Jooſe in his body, it 
will be adviſable to check the looſeneſs : the 
means to be taken for that purpoſe are fully ex- 
plained hereafter (ſee gripes and looſeneſs). A 


As much ſenna as can be held between the thumb and 
two fingers may, with three or four prunes, be ſtewed for 

half an hour in as much water as will leave about a ſmall tea- 
cupful of liquor when poured clear off; of which a young 
child may take three or four teaſpoonsful every two or three 
hours, until a looſe ſtool is procured.— This is more powerful 
than the other medicines here named, and may therefore 
moſt properly be pep when the others fail of anſwering 
the intention, 
+ CosrivexNess is not attended with much danger, as it 
can always be readily relieved, and which it ought to be, as 
often as it happens, by ſome of the means abovenamed: but 
if it ſhould happen that no kind of medicine can be got in, 
which ſeldom is the caſe, it will be neceſſary to have recourſe 
to a gly/ter; which may be made of new milk, with a little 
brown ſugar in it, and given milk warm. 


N=: _ 
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child can never be ſaid to have a looſenefs, or 
fuch a one as need be ſtopped, or even checked, 
while his ſtools continue of a proper conſiſtence 
and are not inclined to be thin and watery ; as 
children, who have good appetites, and plenty 
of ſuch kind of food as agrees with them, will 
commonly have three, four, or more ſtools in 
the courſe of twenty-four hours, when in the moſt. 
perfect health. 

By a proper attention to the food, &e. 
children who are dry-nurſed will generally do 
very well: caſes will, however, notwithſtand- 
ing every precaution, now and then happen 
where they will not thrive ſo well, or at all, 
without a breaſt: but that is never to be diſ- 
covered until a trial of food has been made; 
and there ſeldom or never can be any impropri- 
ety or harm in making the experiment. The 
length of time proper for a trial of food to be 
made can no way be preciſely aſcertained or 
limited in this place, but muſt depend entirely 
upon the circumſtances of the child's health and 
ſtrength. When a child is, at his birth, weak, 
or ſickly from any cauſe, ſuch as, being born 
before he is at the full time; from being weak 
and puny when born, although at the full time; 
or, from a diſeaſe which he may happen to la- 
bour under, as a looſeneſs, &c; three or four 
days or a week may be as long as it will be 

prudent 
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prudent or adviſable to make the trial, if it 
appears not to agree. But when a child is, at 
his birth, healthy, and has ſtrength, the trial of 
food may continue a weck, or a fortniglit, or 
even three weeks: a longer delay, in either of 
theſe caſes, may, if the food docs not agree, ſo 
far reduce the child as to riſque his life; and 
may alſo prevent his taking to the breaſt after- 
ward. If the food agrees the firſt, ſecond, third, 
and fourth weeks, it may be reaſonably expec- 
ted to do fo ever afterward. 

BTORH I entirely quit this ſubject of diet, 
it may not be amiſs to remark, that ſhould it 
be ſaid, many children do well with dry-nurſing 
upon the uſual food, and therefore there is no 
occaſion to alter it: I do not res in ac- 
knowledging, that ſuch inſtances are to be met 
with; yet cannot allow them to be common, 
or frequent; on the contrary, they are, by daily 
experience, proved to be very rare. I have no 
doubt, in declaring, as I do it from experience, 
that food, prepared in the manner here recom- 
mended, has greatly the advantage of that made 
in the uſual way ; aud that many children will 
do very well, in dry-nurüng, with this, who will 
not do at all with the other; as many, whoſe 
lives have been in imminent danger from its 
effects, have been reſtored by this, with little, 
and often. no other kind of aſhilance, Thoſe 
| N 2 who, 
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who, from prejudice, or any other cauſe may 
ſtill be inclined to favour the uſual mode, may, 
when that appears not to anſwer their wiſhes, 
be induced to vary it, by adopting and making 
trial of this: it has ſome qualities which will 
always encourage and promote its uſe; which 
are; that it is fimple, and eafily tried; it cannot 
poſlibly be attended with the leaft bad conſe- 
quence ; and, it may be ſafely declined at n 
time if it ſhould not anſwer. ; 


THERE js oftentimes a good deal of diffi- 
culty in getting children to take the breaſt, and 
which may happen from different cauſes ; the 


moſt common ſeems to be, bad nipples; which, 


from their ſmallneſs, or unfavourable ſhape, a 
child cannot eaſily take hold of: in which cafe 
they muſt be well and frequently drawn by an 


older child, or the mouth of a grown perſon; 
or by a glaſs: but the mouth of an older child 


particularly, does it moſt effectually, and is to 


be preferred. Sometimes the breaſts are ſo 


ſwelled and diſtended as to bury the nipples; 
and if the nipples are even eaſy to take hold of, 


yet the breaſts, in that ſituation, are oftentimes 


hard and difficult to draw: upon this occaſion 
the breaſts muſt be repeatedly drawn until they 
os _— = 
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be ſoftened. The breaſts of ſome are much 


eaſier to draw tban thoſe of others; and it is 
very uſual for one breaſt to be eaſier to draw 
than the other, of the ſame perſon. 

Tux liking that children ſometimes take to 
one breaſt more than the other, is not eaſily ac- 
counted for; as, it often happens, that they re- 
peatedly refuſe one, and cannot be even brought 
to take hold of the nipple by any means or 
pains that can be taken with them for that 
purpoſe. Some refuſe attempting to take hold 


of either of the nipples of one perſon, who will 


readily catch at both the nipples of another: 


but when this happens, it is commonly the 


mother's breaſts that are refuſed, and thoſe 'of 


another perſon, who has been a nurſe ſome. 


time, that wall be accepted : by which it may 


be reaſonably concluded, that a child's objection 


to taking one or both of his mother's breaſts 
may be owing to their not having been drawn 
before by a child; and that there is a particular 
flavour or ſomething in the touch or feel that 


is communicated to the nipples by the fucking 


of one child, that induces another ſo readily to 


follow him; as the ſame diſlike and refuſal will 


frequently continue although the breaſts have 


been repeatedly drawn by a grown perſon, 
Therefore when the child's refuſal of one or 


both breaſts continues, ſome time, it will be 


adviſable 
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adviſable to get another child to draw them a 
few times. E 
Tuts difficulty, which now and then hap- 
pens, of getting a child to take the breaſt 


freely, ſometimes becomes a cauſe of uncaſineſs 


to the mother; and her anxiety and pains to 
accompliſh it makes her hurry and fatigue her- 
ſelf more than, at this time, is conſiſtent and 
adviſable, and ſhe needs do: for ſhe may be 
ſatisfied that, although he may not at firſt rea- 
dily take to the breaſt, yet there can be little 


doubt that he will take it in a little time: ſhe 
may alſo be aſſured, that if he will take one 


breaſt, he will be brought to take the other, 
although he refuſes it for the preſent ; and ſhe 


mult not give it up, but have the breaſt drawn, 
two, or three times a day, to preſerve the ſuck 
in it, which might otherwiſe go away. And 
dhe may likewiſe be as well aſſured, that although 
the child for ſome time perſiſts in refuſing both 


her breaſts, yet if he will ſuck thoſe of another 
perſon, he will as certainly be brought to take 
hers when they have been properly drawn by a 


grown perſon, or, particularly, by another child, 


as above mentioned. Theſe difhcultics occur moſt 


frequently of the firſt child, and gradually leſlen 
on future occaſions, 


Achlp's being tongue-ticd will impede and 


kinder his ſucking freely ; when. that happens, be 
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may be obſerved to loſe his hold very often, and, 
when he draws the breaſt, he frequently makes a 
ehucking noiſe. Upon this occaſion the mouth 
muſt be examined, and the tongue ſet at liberty, 
by cutting a ligament or ring ® which will be 
found to ins the tongue down to the lower 
part of the mouth ; and which is done by the 
ſurzeon with little or no pain to the child, who 
will commonly take the breaſt immediately after 
the operation without any farther inconvenience 
to him; and there never is any danger to be 
apprehended from bleeding, or any other conſe- 
quence of the operation. One out of three or 
four children are tongue-tied, more or leſs: it 
will be adviſable therefore to examine a child's 
mouth, as well with a view to his ſucking, as to 
prevent any future defect in ſpeech, From this 
cauſe, by giving it proper liberty. 

AMONG the number of cauſes, that of a want 
of milk or where there is but little, is not, 
when it happens, the leaſt frequent; as a child 
will ſeldom take much pains when the reward 
of his labour is trifling and unſatisfactory. If a 
child 1s put to the breaſt the firſt or ſecond day, 
he may not, if he is a weak child, have ſtrength _ 
enough to ſuck, eſpecially if the nipples and 


* Dr. Youne of Edinburgh invented an inſtrument on 
purpoſe for performing this operation, and which is admirably 
| ven calculated for i it, 

breaſts 
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breaſts be unfavourable, and which they very 
frequently are until they have been once or twice 
drawn. — Some children ſeem, without any appa- 
rent cauſe, naturally diſpoſed to ſuck much bet- 
ter than others. It might be ſuppoſed, as ſucking 


is the moſt particularly inſtinctive action of any 


we are capable of, and ſo eſſential at that age, 
that few or no children would be defective in it; 
yet ſome are very ſhy about beginning, and are 


never very perfect at it. A caſe fell under my 


obſervation of a child, who in every reſpect was 
perfectly formed, and was remarkably ſtout and 


healthy, who never ſhewed the leaſt inclination 
or diſpoſition to ſuck, notwithſtanding every 
means that could be thought of, to induce him 


to it, was tried. 


WHEN the mother or nurſe has milk enough 


to ſatisfy the child, there can be no doubt that 


it will be beſt to confine him many months en- 


tirely to the breaſt, as no other kind of food is 

lo proper, and whatever elſe is given may hap- 
pen to diſagree: but, if by accident (as it may, 

and often docs happen that) from indiſpoſition 


of the nurſe, or child, there may be at any time 
a neceſſity to give the child medicines, or to 
wean him either totally, or in part, there will 


be 
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be often a great deal of difficulty in getting him 
to take food or medicine, if he has not been ac- 
cuſtomed to a ſpoon. To make feeding with a 
ſpoon or boat, therefore, familiar to the child, in 
caſe there ſhould be a neceſſity for it, it will be 
very adviſable to accuſtom him now and then, 
when about three or four months old, to take a 
little food. Aſſes' milk, or milk and water, will 
be the moſt proper for this purpoſe. _ y 
Wu the mother, or nurſe, has not milk 
enough to ſatisfy the child, he may be fed at in- 
tervals, as often as there is occaſion, with aſles' 
milk, or milk and water, to ſupply the defect *. 

If he is three months old, a little bread may be 
tried in the milk and water. Naples biſcuit, or 
little flourery potatoes ſoftened with thin milk, 
may occaſionally be given, and will be * 
found to agree very well. 

Ir is a cuſtom with ſome, or rather in ſome 
places, to endeavour to confine children to re- 
gular times of feeding, either with the breaſt, or 
a ſpoon; which is very deſirable to the nurſe, 
as it makes it very comfortable, eaſy, and often 


* T nav ſeen children that would not be contented and 
ſatisfied with ſuck alone (although they got plenty of it), 
without being fed with other food, as they clearly expreſſed 
by their reſtleſſneſs until they conſtantly got it: but this hag 
always happened with children that were uncommonly ſtrong 
and luſty, and is a rare and ſingular occurrence, 


G0 convenient 
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convenient to her, and is no diſadvantage to the 
child when it can be accomplithed, and which it 
ſometimes may with quiet, healthy children; but 
it is done with difficulty with thoſe who are 
crols from any cauſe. 


OF AIR, EXERCISE, AND WASHING. 


IT has been already obſerved (ſee pages 49 
and 53) that a ſtate of reſt and quiet during the 
firſt month is proper and neceſſary for an infant; 
as, likewiſe, warmth : yet although they are, at 
that period, fo eſſential, they muſt not, hereafter, 
be ſo much and ſo conſtantly indulged, but muſt 
be declined at a proper ſeaſon, and by ſuitable 
degrees. It is ſcarcely poſſible to fix the exact 
times when theſe changes are to take place, as 
fo much muſt depend upon ſeaſons, and chil- 
drens health and conſtitutions : however, we may 
venture to repeat the propriety of enjoining reſt 
and warmth, as moſt ſafe and adviſable during 
the firſt month, in all en, and upon every 
occaſion. | 

Ar the expiration of the month. if the weather 
be moderately warm, the child may be taken 
from his own room into any part of the houſe ; 
taking care that every part of the body and limbs 
= PR be 
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be welt wrapped and defended from the cold, 
except the face ; whereby he will have the benefit 
of breathing the freſh air, without much riſque of 
taking cold, which children are very ſubject to 
do upon their firſt going out ; and which appears 
by a ſneezing, a ſtuffing in the noſe, a cough, or 
griping and looſeneſs. 
Ax this time a little exerciſe may be given 
by a gentle and even motion of the nurſe's arms, 
increaſing it by degrees, that the child may 
gradually get quit of the apprehenſion and fear 
which infants ſo ſenſibly ſhow at quick motion. 
If there is no real neceſlity ſor the child's going 
out of doors, it will be better to purſue this 
plan within doors the greateſt part of the ſecond 
month, adding a little, by degrees, to his expoſure 
to the air, and his exercile, during that time. To- 
wards the expiration of the fccond month, if it 
be in ſummer, and dry weather, the little ſtranger 
may be uſhered into the open air, to acquire by 
low degrees, a familiarity with every thing he 
will, in the common courſe of nature, have to 
encounter.— If it ſhould be in winter, or a cold 
ſeaſon, it will be much better to keep the houſe 
vntil the weather becomes milder and more fa- 
vourable ; as the riſque of cold will overbalance 
every proſpect of advantage that cas: be expect- 
ed from going out in a rigorous, unfavourable 
leaſon. | 
O 2 | Tre 
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Tux exerciſe in the arms may now be increaſed, 
and which the child will by degrees ſeem to reliſh 
and be fond of. There is a caution in giving 
exerciſe which ought to be particularly attended 
to: many nurles have a habit of laying children 
acroſs the lap ; and, by the motion of the knee, 
to ſhake them, and that ſometimes violently, and 
even ſo as to make them rebound from the knee: 
it is alſo ſometimes done with a view of quieting 
them when they are croſs. This practice, from. 
what has been obſerved, with very young chil- 
dren, in the month eſpecially, is far from being 
conſiſtent and right: it will undoubtedly guiet 
a croſs child ſometimes ; but which is effected by 
a leſſer pain being removed by a greater; which 
ſurely can be no recommendation to it. I have 
been witneſs to the bad effetts of this violent 
agitation and concuſhon, where very alarming 
ſymptoms were produced by them: and I have no 
doubt, where they are practiſed, children ſuffer 
very frequently when the cauſe is not known 
nor ſuſpected. The ſymptoms which I have ob, 
ſerved to happen, in conſequence of this prac- 
tice, were, a ſickneſs, and uneaſy breathing, with 
a conſtant moaning and complaining, as if there 
was a fixed pain in ſome part; ſometimes a 
coſtiveneſs. I have alſo obſerved it to occaſion 
a ſtarting and enlargement of the navel. As this 
practice is liable to be attended with much dan- 
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ger, it is better entirely omitted: as much exer- 
ciſe as is wanted may be given in the arms, 
which is the moſt ſuitable method. 

THe nurſe or ſervant who carries a child about, 
ought to be careful to change arms ; that 1s, to 
carry the child ſometimes in one arm, ſometimes 
in the other; and which they will ſeldom attend 
to without frequent admonition, as one arm be- 
comes more familiar and eaſy to them than the 
other: a nurſe who gives ſuck with one breaſt 
only, will be very liable to do ſo. —T his is not a 
necdleſs or trifling precaution, as a child may 
very eaſily become crooked by being confined to 
one poſition, eſpecially upon one fide. Some 
nurſes, through indolence, have a habit of car- 
rying a child under the arm, as it 1s called, and 
which they do, by reſting the hand upon the hip, 
and ſlinging the child acroſs the arm.— Children 
frequently become crooked with careleſs nurſes, 
eſpecially thoſe who are puny and inactive, from 
theſe cauſes; and if they eſcape a diſtortion of 
the ſhoulder or back, one of the hips is often 
flattened and made lower than the other by con- 
Gant preſſure upon the ſame part in one poſition; 
and although it may not occaſion or ſhow much 
deformity. in men; yet in the other ſex it is, 
from their manner of dreſſing, very plainly diſ- 
covered to injure the ſhape, and may be hurtful 
in other reſpects. Young girls are not very proper 
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to be entruſted with the exerciſe of a child, as 
they are ſeldom ſo careful and diligent as they 
ought to be, and often have not ſtrength ſuffi- 
cient for a ſtout, active child, and one who is 
about getting to his feet. | 
CrADLES, are uſed ſometimes for the ſake of 
the exerciſe they afford ; but much oftener for 
convenience. This mode of exerciſe, however, 
has its improprieties, and ſome diſadvantages 
attend it which ſeem to overbalance the ſup- 
poſed benefit from exetcife ; and theſe are: a 
cradle can ſcarcely be ever ſo regularly warm as a 
common bed, and an air is produced by rocking: 
there is an impropriety in the motion of a cradle 
in the firſt, ſecond, or third week: thoſe children 
who are rocked in the day will ſeldom ſleep well 
in bed at nights, and ſome will not reſt at all 
except they are kept in the cradle in the night 
to be rocked occaſionally. Cradles, when con- 
ſidered altogether with reſpect to the advantages 
to be derived from the exerciſe they afford, be- 
come needleſs, when as much exerciſe (and of a 
more ſuitable kind) may he given in the nurſe's 
arms in the day as will be quite ſufficient : exer- 
ciſe, alſo, ſeems more proper awake than ſleeping. 
Theſe arguments, independent of the inconve- 
nience of a cradle where there is not a proper 
nurſery, will outweigh every other benefit. If it 
{ſhould be ſaid, that cradles are ſometimes found 


neceſſary 
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neceſſary to quiet croſs children ; it may be ob- 
ſerved, that as cuſtom is very prevalent, ſo, if 
ſome pains is taken with a croſs child to get him 


to reſt quietly in bed without rocking. it is worth 


while, for the reaſons now offered, to be at ſome 
little pains in making the experiment ; when, if 
it ſhould not anſwer, the cradle may be had re- 
courle to as the dernier or laſt reſort : but, when 
a child has been once accuſtomed to a cradle, it 
will be a difficult, not to ſay impracticable, taſk 
to wean him from it, whatever may be the neceſ- 
ſity of ſo doing.----It is worthy of remark, that 
children who have not been accuſtomed to a 
cradle, will generally reſt as well or better with- 


oOut, than with one. _ 
A CRADLE expoſes a child to external injury, 


more eſpecially when placed below ſtairs in a 


parlour, kitchen, &c. from any thing falling upon 


it: and we have ſometimes heard of ſerious in- 


Juries being ſuſtained from the acceſs which miſ- 
chievous domeſtic animals have had to the lower 
part of a houſe. A cradle is liable to be placed 
in any ſituation, at the fancy or inconſiderateneſs 


of a ſervant : and I have too often oblerved a 


cradle ſo near a large kitchen fire as to ſerve, in 5 
part, the purpoſe of a haſter; the conſequences 


oÞ which have been proportionally diſtreſſing and 
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Ir a child is put to bed at a certain hour in 
the evening, from his birth, he will very foon 
acquire a habit of. going to reſt for a great part 
of the enſuing night, if nothing ails him ; and 
which therefore becomes a deſirable habit and 
worth ſome pains in the acquiſition, more eſpe- 
cially with thoſe children who ſleep much in the 


day and are wakeful at night. 


Tux regular and conſtant warmth that was ſo 


eſſentially neceſſary for children, both in and out 


of bed, the firſt and even ſecond month, will 
become leſs fo hereafter; and it is proper they 
ſhould be gradually accuſtomed to be kept 
cooler; but the degrees by which this 1s to be 


done muſt depend ſo much upon the childrens. 


health and conſtitutions, the ſeaſon of the year, 
and other circumſtances, that it cannot be, here, 
determined how, when, and by what degrees it is 
to take place : however there is no doubt, when 
all circumſtances favour it, that a child's ſleeping 
in a crib, or any other contrivance of the like 


kind, and by himſelf, is preferable to being in 


a bed, and with another perſon ; and when he 
begins this practice, he ought to continue it con- 
ſtantly, and regularly, in all ſeaſons, and. upon 


all occaſions. This practice is ſcarcely ever ad- 


viſable earlier than the third or fourth month, 


although all circumſtances ſhould favour it: af- 
ter that time, it may be begun with whenever 


it 
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it ſeems ſuitable, and when the child can be 
brought to take to it. A mattreſs is to be pre- 
ferred to a feather bed on this occaſion ; and as 
children are ſubject to wet their beds, they may 
with great propriety be filled with chaff, which, 
although a homely expedient, is to be preferred 
to the others of hair or flock ; as the former are 
more readily dried, and can be renewed without 
trouble or expence. 
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Wasuinc with cold water, every morning pre- 
vious to dreſſing, is very conducive to health: 
it acts as a general bracer and ſtrengthener. 
t This waſhing ought to be (as it generally 1s) 
3 pPractiſed from the birth. For the firſt three or 

four days, or a week, it will be better to have 

the water a little warm (ſee page 43) to prevent the 
child's taking cold: the warmth of the water may 
be gradually and daily leſſened; ſo that at the 
expiration of the firſt or ſecond week it may be 
agauite cold; and in this ſtate muſt, with the hand, 
be poured freely and copiouſly upon every part of 
the body, ſo as to anſwer the purpoſe of bathing. 

If the child is completely bathed or immerſed in 

water, 1t will generally be leſs painful than the 

waſhing; which, with its being more expeditious, 
may, on many occaſions, give it the preference.” 

The modes will be beſt determined by the effects 

upon the child. There may be ſecmingly a hard- 

ſhip and ſeverity in this mode; but which cuſ- 
| " Sy tom 
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tom ſoon reconciles, and makes ſo familiar, that 
the children do not ſeem ſenſib'y affected by the 
ſhock, when it is done conſtantly, completely, 
and without intermiſſion; for if it is done only 
now and then, or imperfectly, it will be the 
greater hardſhip when it comes again to be done 
completely : nurſes or ſervants will ſometimes, 
from indolence, or a miſtaken lenity, neglect it; 
and therefore ought to be now and then looked 
after. It is ſcarcely neceſſary to obſerve that the 
child ought to be wiped dry after waſhing, before 
he be dreſſed: the rubbing of the body and limbs 
with a towel, is conducive to health, as it is a 
good and ſuitable exerciſe. | 
VIE few of the complaints to which children 
are liable will forbid this practice of daily waſh- 
ing with cold water, except when they are un- 
commonly ſevere and in the extreme : perhaps, 
the peripneumony or aſthmatic affection (here- 
after treated of) is the only one wherein it may 
be improper, as cold bathing is found not to 
agree with complaints upon the lungs ; there- 
fore, upon ſuch an occaſion, the water may be 
warmed, NT 
Corp bathing, or walking... is ot the utmoſt 
ſervice to children, particularly thoſe who are 
puny and weakly, and which nothing can exceed 
Or equal as a bracer and ſtrengthener: it ought 
not to be omitted with thoſe who are healthy, 
| ſtrong, 
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ſtrong, and thriving : it will, with all, be a means 


of encouraging and promoting health and ftren;h, 


and of preventing many complaints which. from 


weak habits and conſtitutions, children may be 
liable to: it ought to be practiſed, without inter- 
ruption, in all ſeaſons, and may be continued for 


lome years with great adrantage. 


Or A HIRED WET-NURSE: HER DIET, 


EXERCISE, &c. 


A FEW cautions are proper to be obſerved in 


the choice of a hired wet-nurſe, in large towns, 


more eſpecially, for very obvious reaſons. 

THe firſt inquiry very generally and properly 
made, is, her general as well as private character, 
from ſome perſons of character; by which it may 
be known whether ſhe and her huſband (if the 


be a married woman) are ſober, virtuous people, 
or bear ſuch a general good character. 


She 
ought to be healthy, and free from any infectious 


555 complaint: care ſhould be taken to avoid a nurſe 
who is in a conſumption; as there appears to be 


a greater riſque of a child's imbibing that diſcale, 


than any other the human body is naturally 
liable to: although a tendency only. that way, 
need be no ſcrivus objection, —A woman is to 


4 be 
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be preferred who has had more than one child; 
as, on that account, ſhe will, moſt likely, have 
a greater flow of milk, and, that, of longer con- 
tinuance.—A woman who has had more than one 
child will be better qualified by expcrience to 
take care of a child. —The number of children 
ſhe may have had is not of much importance, 
provided her conſtitution is good and not im- 
paired by it: no doubt, a young woman is to be 
preferred, when ſhe is in other reſpects ſuitable 
and qualified, A very material circumſtance to be 
attended to in the choice of a nurſe is, that ſhe 
has plenty of milk; to diſcover which, it will be 
necellary, ſometimes, to ſee her more than once; 
as ſhe may have more milk at one time than 
another; and which may happen either by acci- 
dent or deceit ; as it is not uncommon to find 
nurſes who will retain their milk for ſome time 
before they offer themlelves, that they may ap- 
pear to have a great deal. Children often ſuffer 
conſi erably when they have not plenty of ſuck, 
as it ſubjec!s them to be fed with whatever the 
nurle may be diſpoſed to give them, and which 
cannot always be readily diſcovered when they 
are nurſed from home *. pF 
- A NURSE 
* As it ſeldom happens that children have juſtice done 
them when either wet or dry-nurſed from home; it will be 
adviſable, if poſſible, to have them at no greater diſtance 
than where they may be often ſeen; which may keep the 
1 3s : PTY e 
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A NURSE ought to give ſuck with both 


breaſts*; and ought alſo to have good nipples; 


which are very deſirable, as they enable a child 
to ſuck with much eaſe and advantage to him- 
ſelf. | 

Cart muſt be taken that the nurſe does not 
give ſuck to her own child after this time; and 


nurſe upon her guard conſtantly, and be a means of pre- 
venting any negligence on her part : this will be always advi- 
ſable, except upon particular occaſions, and where the fulleſt 
faith and confidence can be placed in a nurſe, from former 

experience. This negligence of hired nurſes has long been a 


ſubject of complaint. A phyſician of great eminence, who 


lived in the reign of king Milliam and queen Mary, and who 


attended the perſons of their Majeſties, in a treatiſe of the 


diſeaſes of children, when ſpeaking of the negle& of nurſes 
in the neighbourhood of London, ſays: © To the ſame cauſes 
«© was owing an obſervation which was made not long ago 
« by a worthy divine, rector of a pariſa twelve miles from 
« London, who with great grief of mind told me ſeriouſly, 
ec that in his pariſh, which was not either ſmall in its bounds 
« or number of inhabitants, and was tituated in a very whole- 
« ſome air, was, when he firſt came to it, filled with ſucking 
« infants” from London, © and yet, in the ſpace of one year, 
cc that he buried them all except two, and one of his own, 
cc who, being weakly, he had committed to my care from 
« his very birth; and that the ſame number of ſmall infants 
„ being ſoon twice ſupplied, according to the uſual cuſtom 
« with hireling nurſes, from the very great and almoſt inex- 


6“ hauſtible city, he had committed them all to their parent 


s earth in the very ſame year.” Dr. Harris's Treatiſe ou the 
Diſ:aſes of Children, 5 5 
Sce page 133» 
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that (to prevent it) he be entirely weaned, or 
put to nurſe with another perſon ; as very few 
women can have milk ſufficient for two chil-— 
dren, or attend them in other reſpects as they 
ought to do. By 

CounTkiy women are to be preferred, as not 
only being healthier than thoſe in towns, from 
their diet and regular manner ol living; but, 
from being much more likely to have plenty of 
milk. The ſooner a nurſe is had after her lying- 
in, the better; as her milk will then be in the 
greateſt quantity, and likely to continue plenti- 
ful for a ſufficient time. 

A CIRCUMSTANCE not always attended to in 
a nurſe, is, her diſpoſition and temper of mind; 
which ought to be mild, and not ſubject to be 
agitated by ſtrong paſſions. It is commonly, 
and very juſtly oblerved, that grief has a ſen- 
ible effect upon the milk, in cauſing it to diſ- 
agree with a child: a haſtineſs of temper, ac- 
companied with rage and paſſion, will produce 
the ſame effect. This is eaſily accounted for; 
as nothing more readily and ſenſibly affects the 


lecretions than ſtrong pallion from grief, rage, 


or any other cauſe : the milk therefore, as being 
a ſecretion, muſt, and does. ſuffer in ſuch a man- 
ner as to produce an apparent bad effect upon 
2 child who takes it ſo circumſtanced. A woman 
of 
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of good temper 1s allo to be wiſhed for, as ſhe 
will be likely to be careful of the child. 
Tur nurle's own child at her breaſt will afford 
the beſt proof, and will be the beſt ſpecimen of 
her abilities, care and attention as a nurſe. If 
he is thriving, and looks healthy and well, it is 
a ſtrong argument in her favour ; and it may 
with great certainty be determined that ſhe has 
plenty of ſuck, and that ſhe does her duty to 
him, in other reſpects, properly. If the has 
other children that are older, it will be fhll a 
greater ſatisfaction if they appear healthy.—On 
the contrary, if the child at her breaſt is weak 
and puny, and does not appear to thrive well; 
there is great room for ſuſpicion that the mother 
is not healthy, or that ſhe wants ſuck or ſome 
other requiſite eſſential to a good nurſe; ex- 
cept, that the chiid's appearance can be very 
_ ſatisfactorily accounted for from ſome preſent, 
occaſional and accidental indiſpoſition, inde- 
pendent of what may juſtly be ſuppoſed to be 
occaſioned by, or proceed from, the mother's 
nurſing. 


Nunsks are very ſubject to give Godfrey's 
Cordial or ſome-other ſtupifying medicine, when 
children are croſs from want of food or any 
other cauſe, to keep them quiet and make them 
feep : and this they can do fo ſecretly as not 
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always to be readily diſcovered. This circum- 
ſtance requires a caution and an inquiry. 
A wNuRsE's being pregnant will often leſſen 


the quantity of her ſuck; although” ſuch ſuck 


will be no ways hurtful to the child, as has 
been imagined, from its quality. | 

Tur D1er of a nurſe ought to be plain, fim- 
ple, and light of digeſtion ; and chiefly of the 
vegetable kind : broth, or a little fleſh-meat, 
to thoſe who have been accuſtomed to them, 
are proper occaſionally, but ſhould not be too 
much indulged in; they muſt be free from high 


ſeaſoning of pepper, ſalt, or any thing elſe of 


the kind. Good table beer (as it is called) for 


common drink, and a little ale, or porter, pro- 
portioned to the nurſe's conſtitution and what 


ſhe has been accuſtomed to, are very proper. 
Butter-milk and cheeſe-whey, in the ſummer 
ſeaſon, or when they can be had freſh and ſweet, _ 
and agree without cauſing a griping or looſeneſs, 
and fit eaſy upon the ſtomach, may be indulged 
in by thoſe who are fond of them, as they are 
not to be exceeded, or, perhaps, equalled by 
any other food upon this occaſion, where they 
agree. Spirituous liquors, or wine of any ſort, 
are upon no occaſion neceſſary to be repeatedly 
given in a ſtate of health: but, on the contrary, 
are very improper, and may be highly injurious: 


for if a nurſe is ſuffered to have them at her. 


_ pleaſure, 
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pleaſure, or very frequently, ſhe may take ſuch 

a liking to them as will endanger the child's 
Health. It will therefore be moſt adviſable never 
to offer them, except in caſes of real ſickneſs; 
or a glaſs of wine now and then to a nurſe, who 
may, in the common courſe of her life, have 
been accuſtomed to it. 


4 TEA compoſes a confideratle portion of the 
= food of the inferior orders, in towns particularly; 
= and as both children and mothers appear to do 
F | very well where its ule is moſt prevalent, it may 
'F be indulged in as it appears to be liked. It 
8 may be adviſable to confine the nurſe to about 


the ſame quality of the tea ſhe has been accuſ- 
tomed to, and particularly to obſerve that it be 
not much finer, nor made too ſtrong. 
Ix muſt be obſerved, that this regimen or 
form of diet is meant as applicable and ſuited 
to the expectations and conſtitutions of thoſe in 
general, who, from their ſituations and circum- 
ſtances in life, engage in the office of nurſing for 
hire : it might, however, be copied and attended 


»* to by thoſe in more elevated ſituations, who nurſe. 
| 95 . their children themlelves ; as it is treading in che 
o footlteps of nature, our beſt guide; and is a copy 
0 of what is practiſed in country places; where 
9 an uninterrupted glow of health diffules itſelf 
ws throughout whole families, and pervades even the 


meaneſt cottage ; and where nature, unreſtrained 


2 | 1 and 
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and enjoying her fulleſt ſcope, will be found. 
commonly to have moſt liberally beſtowed her 
own gifts. Thoſe in advanced and diſtinguiſhed 
ſtations, who, from the prejudices of education 
and cuſtom, are not led to attend to and copy 
nature and the beauties of native ſimplicity, ſeem 


ſludioufly to avoid what are called the ordinary 


forms of conduct upon this, as upon moſt other 
occaſions; but which they would much ſeldomer 
do, for their own lakes, if they would ſuffer the 


dictates of reaſon to prevail over faſlion or ca- 
price; conſidering, and remembering, that human 
nature, whatever forms may, by artifice, be ob- 


traded upon her, and ſhe compelled to aſſume, 
to enlarge or contract her bias and inclination, 


Can never be made eventually to deviate with- 


out manifeſt injury to herſelf, from the ſtation 
and bounds unalterably impoſed upon her by 
the uncrring Powers which firſt created and gave 
her laws. / 


Exrrcise, in a moderate degree, will be very 


beneficial, and will aſſiſt a W deal in increaſing 
the milk: gentle walking; riding in a carriage, 


or more particularly on horſeback ; will, all, as 
convenience ſuits, be proper : but, in all kinds 
of exerctle, particular care muſt be taken that 
ſhe docs not overheat herſelf, as it would have 
a bad ellect upon her milk, 


Ir 
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Ir a nurſe prove to have a weak conſtitution, 
or loſe her ſtrength, or if her milk become im- 
paired ; cold bathing, eipccially in the ſea, when 
the ſeaſon will admit of it, is often found particu- 
larly uſeful in reſtoring the ſtrength and increaſing 
the milk : it neyer can do any harm to a woman, 
merely as a nurſe and except ſome other reaſon, 
independent of that fituation, forbids it. As 
bathing is generally improper for conſumptive 
perſons, the ſhould not be permitted to do it, if 
in that fituation, without proper advice. She 
may ſafely begin to bathe at the end of the ſecond 
month from the time of her delivery, —See the 


article cold bathing. 


— TIIn how 
OF THE DISEASES OF 
NEW-BORN CHILDREN. 
SWELLING UPON THE HEAD. 


A SWELLING about the ſize of an egg, but of 


a round form, will {ſometimes be obſerved, ſoon 


after the birth, upon the crown of the head : it is 
ſeldom that any thing is neceſſary to be done for 
the removal of it, as it commonly by degrees 


leflens and entirely diſappears in a few days, of 


5 itſelf; 


AR 
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itſelf : however, that does not always happen, as 
it will ſometimes remain ſome weeks without 
much viſible alteration ; in which caſe, a piece 
of thin ſheet lead, or ſuch as the India tea-cheſts 
are lined with, big enough to cover the ſwelling, 
folded in a linen rag, and kept conſtantly upon 
the part, will generally reduce it in a ſhort time; 
although it ſometimes proves ſtubborn ; yet, by 
continuing the lead, it will yield in time. No 
attempts ſhould ever be made by poultices (as is 
ſometimes done) to bring the ſwelling to a head, 
or gathering, by way of diſcharging any matter 
which may be vainly ſuppoſed to be contained 
in it; nor ſhould any other means be uſed to 
open the ſwelling, which moſt likely would be 
attended with the moſt immediately fatal conſe- 
quences. It happens moſt of the firſt 
child; ſeldom afterwards, 


TONGUE-TIE D. (See Page 12). 


OF THE NAVEL. 


THE navel-ftring generally comes off about 
the fixth day; and if it ſhould remain longer, 
nothing muſt be done to bring it away before it 
will come off itſelf. Nothing particular need, in 
general, be applied after it is come away ; except 
the navel remain raw or fore for a day or two, 
when 
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when a piece of ſinged rag may be kept to it; 
or it may be duſted with a little white lead or 


fuller's earth, and covered with a piece of dry 


rag.—If a ſwelling or fullneſs about the navel is 
at any time obſerved, the roller, commonly called 
the belly-roller, may be made a very little tighter 
than uſual ; and if the ſwelling ſhould continue, 
or increaſe, it will be adviſable to get proper 
aſſiſtance to it; otherwiſe, from delay, a rupture 
may be formed, which may be troubleſome for 
life; although it is what very rarely happens. 
I have known a piece of thin ſheet or tea- cheſt 


lead, applied in the manner above-mentioned 


to the ſwelling upon the head, to aſſiſt greatly 


in reducing this ſwelling; but it muſt be worn 


conſtantly, and for ſome time, to produce any 


conſiderable effect. 


SORE EYES. 


CHILDREN are ſometimes, a few days after 


their birth, obſerved to have a ſwelling upon 
one or both eyes, and which are ſo gummed up 
that a child is ſcarcely able to open them. This 


however is not a complaint in the eye itſelf, but 


in the eye-lids, which appear ſwelled and a little 


inflamed. This complaint will generally go off 
of itſelf in a few days; however, if it does not, 


it 
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| it will be proper to bathe the eye or eyes with a 
| f little lime water, twice or thrice a day, by 
means of a ſoft linen rag. If, in the courſe 
[| / of a few days, the complaint does not go off 
1 by this means, it will, almoſt vertaindy; by the 
1 following. 

'F TAkE two grains of white vitriol, diflolve it in 
14 an ounce, or two tableſpoonsful, of pure water: 
1 | | with this bathe the eye, or eyes, as above direc- 
2 i ted. If the eomplaint does not abate in a few 
| { * days, let the quantity of the vitriol be doubled, 
1 or trebled; the proportion of water remaining 
ö * the ſame. It rarely happens that the complaint 
} attacks both eyes. This complaint 1s not at- 
tended with any laſting or bad conſequences; 
and commonly goes off readily. 


2. GRIPES, WITH, AND WITHOUT 
ö LOOSENESS. 


| | THE GRIPES is a complaint from which 
v5 Et. few children are exempt, in ſome degree; and 
7 it is the moſt troubleſome, in general, they are 
9 ſubje@ to: they are liable to it at all periods of | 
infancy ; but more particularly ſo in the early 
ones; when it is often very troubleſome and 


diſtreſſing. 
CAUSES 
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CAUSES OF THE GRIPES. 


Tux general cauſes of griping do not exceed 
three* in number. 


Tux firſt, is a Natural Weakneſs of the Con- 


ſtitution, or a particular irritable or tender ſtate 


of the Stomach or Bowels. 

Tux ſecond, Cold. 

Ap the third, improper Food. 

To ſome one, or more, of theſe cauſes, may 
the complaint be generally aſcribed: any of them, 


ſingly, are ſufficient to produce it: but two, or 


all of theta, may unitedly conſpire to do it; upon 
which occaſion it may be expected to be more 


ſevere and violent. 


A weakneſs of conſtitution, and of the flomach 
and bowels, ſo general in infancy, ſeems to be 


* 'THERE are other cauſes of griping ; as, a diſeaſe in the 
conſtitution in general, or in a particular part of the body, 
which, however, rarely happens ſo early in infancy. And, it 
may be epid-mic ; that is, prevailing in the town or neighbour- 
hood, depending upon the ſeaſon of the year, or ſome infec- 
tious cauſe, when it is generally accompanied with a ſevere 
looſeneſs, and is moſt common in the autumn months. But 


| theſe, and ſome others, that, to avoid confuſion, are here full 


as well unnamed, are to be conſidered as only occafe5nal and 
accid ntal, and cannot be numbered with the general cauſes, — 

'The JH, Frogg, or fore Month, as it is variouſly called, 
which, as when it is in the extreme, will occaſion a ſevere 


griping and looſeneſs, is to be numbered with the occaſional 
cauſes of griping, 
the 
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the greateſt and original cauſe; the others being 
leſſer cauſes, depending vpon, governed by, and 
ſubordinate to the firſt, without which they would 
ſeldomer act. Ops | 

Cor b, it is well known, is a very common 
cauſe of griping with grown up perions who 


have weak bowels (and numbers are ſo circum- 


ſtanced): no wonder then if it affects children in 
that way, in a particular manner, whoſe bowels 
are naturally weak and tender at that age; and 


few children r a griping when they take 


cold. 

Ox all the cauſes of griping in the firſt periods 
of infancy, improper food is the moſt common 
and frequent. A griping which is occaſioned 
by cold, or any other cauſe, may be ſuppoſed to 


happen by accident, and only now and then: 
but when :mproper fcod is given, the fame is 


generally repeated daily, and without change or 
variation; whereby the complaint is conſtantly 
ſupported, and continued without intermiſſion; 


which makes this, when it happens, the cauſe of 


frequen it griping: it may allo be juſtly ſaid to be 
the moſt common; as, in dry-nurſing, not one 


child in twenty has proper food, or ſuch as agrees 


with him, given him: and a leſs proportion of 
thoſe who get the breaſt elcape having improper 
2009, or ſuch as diſagrees with them, forced upon 
them a few days previous to their getting the 


breaſt ; 
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; breaſt ; during which time, although it be but 
b. ſhort, the injury done is oftentimes conſiderable; 
9 ſometimes irreparable. See page 88. 
1 Tux mother's or nurſe's milk is liable to be 
affected by many cauſes ; ſuch as, a diſeaſe of any 
kind, improper food, grief, or any other paſſion 
3 of the mind, &c. (ſee page 142) ſo as to make 
'Y it diſagree with a child and caule a griping : and 
although this milk cannot literally be called im- 
Proper food, yet it is to be conſidered as food in 
an improper ſtate, and, conſequently, ſubje& to 
a like acceptation with improper food of any 
5 kind. I have known a very troubleſome and 
5 obſtinate griping and looſeneſs brought on by a 
0 child's ſucking a nipple which had been bathed 
| with lead water for the purpoſe of healing and 
ſkinning the nipple. 
Tuar improper food is the ms common 

1 50 cauſe of frequent and troubleſome griping, ap- 
* pears by what has already been obſerved in the 
9 article of roop “; and has been there ſo fully 
| ſpoken of as to render a repetition, in this place, 
unneceſſary.— Children who are wet-nurſed are 
Ly not ſubject to ſuch frequent and ſevere fits of = 
7 griping as thoſe who are dry-nurled, on account 0 
of the food, 


LY OO * Page 61 and following. 


R SYMPTOMS. 
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SYMPTOMS OF GRIPING. 


Wurd a child is croſs and fretful, it is very 
common to ſuppoſe he is griped, eſpecially when 
no other reaſon can be apparently aſſigned for 
his uncaſineſs: but it is not very uncommon with 
Tome children to be frequently very crofs without 
being griped, or ailing any thing elfe, and who 


are very healthy and thrive well; which cannot 


be accounted for any other way, than, that it is 
their natural diſpoſition to be ſo. | 
Tus moſt certain and unerring hgns of griping 


are; a coſtivencſs; or a loofſenefs with watery or 


thin ſtools of a four ſmell and green colour, 


flimy, or curdled, commonly, although not al- 
ways, attended with a hardneſs or ſwelling of the 
belly: ſudden fits of crying when aſleep, and at 


other times, with a drawing up of the knees to- 


wards the belly. When any one or more of theſe 


iymptoms jointly or ſeparately occur, there can 
be little doubt that the complaint is the gripes. 
But when the ſtools are of a natural colour and 
conſiſtence, without being coſtive; or diſpoſed to 


be thin, four, fhmy, curdled, or of a green co- 
lour ; and unaccompanied with any of the other 
ſymptoms here enumerated; it may be concluded, 


with a certainty, that the gripes make no part of 
the child's complaint, : 


As 
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As a looſeneſs is one of the moſt conſtant and 
regular attendants upon griping, it will be proper 
to obſerve, that there are many degrees of it: 
ſometimes, eſpecially at the beginning, it will be 
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very flight, ſo that the ſtools will not be much 


more frequent than uſual, nor much thinner, nor 
altered in their colour, or ſmell; which may be 
called the firſt, or mildeſt ſtate of it; and where 
it will remain, fometimes, for a long time when 
the cauſe of it is flight, or ſeldom repeated. But 
when the cauſe is great or conſiderable, or often 
renewed; as cold often repeated ; or improper food 
conſtantly continued, the diſorder may be ex- 
peed to continue and increaſe accordingly ; fo 
that it is very uſual for it to increaſe by degrees 
until the laſt and worſt ſtate of it takes place ; 
which is, a conſtant motion for ſtool, the ſtools 
little in quantity, thin, watery and commonly green 
and ſour. — Sometimes the ſtools are curdled, and 
have much the appearance of curds and whey ; 


when, they are generally accompanied with much 


pain and griping. 

Gr1eixNG is ſometimes attended with coft:ve- 
neſs when it firſt comes on; but the coltiveneſs 
ſeldom continues long, and a looſeneſs generally 
ſoon ſucceeds it. Children require to be open in 
their bodies; and two ſtools a day are as few as 
they generally have when they are healthy: fo 


that when they miſs having a ſtool for a day or 
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two, they muft ſuffer ſome. uneaſineſs, although 


they be not griped; but it ſeldom happens that 
coſtiveneſs is accompanied with any conſiderable 
and continued degree of griping. 

Tur a griping and looſeneſs are often pre- 
ceded by coſtiveneſs for a day or two, is owing 
to improper food, as bread, &c. remaining upon 
the ſtomach without being properly digeſted; till 
nature, by an effort, relieves herſelf by a looſeneſs. 
(See the account of the digeſtion of the food; as 
alſo, ſickneſs). 

A 6xr1PING may happen without any ſenſible 


degree either of looſeneſs or coſtiveneſs ; but it 


muſt be ſo ſlight, when the looſeneſs eſpecially 
1s not perceptible, as ſcarcely to need noticing, 
or any particular aſſiſtance; and cannot be of 
long duration without a change and alteration of 


the ſymptoms. It is generally upon this occaſion 


cauſed by cold. 

ConvULSIONS ſometimes attend griping; yet 
are never a real ſymptom of it, except when the 
griping is violent and in the extreme, and has 
been produced by ſome cauſe uncommonly vio- 
lent or long continued, 


THE CURE OF THE GRIPES. 


Wurx, by a proper attention to the ſymptoms, 
a a child's complaint | is clearly and diſtinctly diſ- 


covered 
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covered to be the gripes; the firſt ſtep muſt be 
to ſeek for the cauſe which may moſt likely and 
reaſonably be ſuppoſed to occaſion the complaint: 
and when that is diſcovered and removed, as 
much as circumſtances will admit of, the com- 
plaint may be reaſonably expected to be relieved 
in part, or entirely removed; it being a maxim 
in phyſic, that, remove the cauſe, and the effefts 
will ceaſe. By way of example; ſuppoſe a child 


has been uncommonly, and more than uſually 


expoſed to the cold; has had any part of the 
dreſs left off; or has been ſuſſered to remain wet 
without being changed for a much longer time 
than uſual ; and has the gripes : it is reaſonable 
to ſuppoſe that the cold, or wet, is the only or 
chief caule of the griping (provided no other 


cauſe 1s known or ſuſpected at the fame time); 
and that it will moſt likely be relieved, or re- 


moved, in a ſhort time, by keeping the child more 


regularly warm and dry.— Or, if there is reaſon 
to ſuppoſe the complaint is occaſioned by a con- 


ſtant or occaſional taking of improper food, it 
moſt likely will abate, or entirely go. off, by 
changing that food for {ome other that may be 
expected to agree better. 


Ir is of great conſequence in all diſeaſes to 


take them early and before they have been ſuf- 


fered to advance far; as, when the caule is early 


diſcovered, and ſpeedily removed, a complaint 


may 


— 
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may be expected to yield immediately and with- 


out further diſturbance; as it is ſtriking in a 


direct manner at the root of the evil: but when 
they have proceeded to a certain length, they 
may be ſo aggravated, and may become ſo inve- 
terate, as not to be ſubdued without the utmoſt 
difficulty. This caution is in no inſtance more 
neceſſary to be attended to than our preſent ſub- 
ject, the gripes ; which may, upon moſt occa- 
ſions, be prevented, and removed, by proper pre- 


_ cautions, timely obſerved and taken, and which 


ought never to be neglected; as it is a diſeaſe the 


moſt painful and diſtreſſing that children are 


hable to, and proves very frequently fatal. 
| In the cure of the gripes with looſenefs, it will 
be always neceſſary to diſcover the cauſe as juſtly 


as may be; and, by removing it, the complaint 


will very likely diſappear without any other means 
or aſſiſtance, when it is ſlight and taken in time. 
(It will ſeldom be difficult to find out the cauſe, 
as the general prevailing cauſes at this early pe- 


riod have been obſerved to be very few, and 
may be nearly reduced to two, namely cold, and 


improper food). While the complaint is in the 


firſt ſtate, that is, while the ſtools are not much 
more frequent than uſual, nor much thinner, nor 


curdled, nor altered in their colour, it is ſeldom 
any thing is needful in the way of medicine; and 
it will, moſt likely, go off without: but if, not- 

| ___ withſtanding 
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withſtanding every precaution with reſpe& to 


warmth and food, the griping continues, with a 
frequent motion for ſtool, the ſtools ſmall in 


quantity, and thin and watery, green and ſour, 
or curdled, it will ſeldom go off (readily at leaſt) 


without the aſſiſtance of medicine; and for this 
purpoſe the following Pow ders will anſwer very 
well. 

No. 1. TAE E of Turkey rhubark, finely pow- 
dered ; and magnejia ; each eighteen grains: mix 


them well together, and divide them into fax 


papers; one of which is to be given every night 
and morning, mixed in a little warn water, while 


they laſt. 


 Trxszs powders may be given to the youngeſt 


child, and under three months; but at that age, 


or afterwards, they may be made one third 
ſtronger or more in quantity. They will often 


check the looſeneſs, and reſtore the colour and 


conſiſtence of the ſtools (which are favourable 


ſymptoms) when, or before, they are all taken ; 


and they may be repeated a ſecond time, either 
immediately, or afterwards, as there is occaſion, 


They are moſt proper when the looſeneſs and 


other ſymptoms are not in the utmoſt extreme; 


but when that happens, and the gripings are 
very ſevere and violent, the following mixture 


may be given, as it is more particularly cal- 
culated for . and expelling wind, and 
giving 
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giving eaſe when there is much pain, than the 
nn | 

No. 2. Taxe of Turkey rhubarb, twelve grains; 
magneſia, eight grains; ſpirituous tinflure of 
rhubarb, one dram; ſyrup of poppies, two drams; 
fimple mint-water, an ounce and a half *: mix 
them properly together, and ſhake the bottle 
well every time it is uſed. 

Ir a child, who is to take this, is in the firſt 
or ſecond month; two, or three, middle ſized 
teaſpoonsful may be given for a doſe, and re- 
peated every four hours while it laſts, or until 
the griping and looſeneſs ſenſibly abate. If the 
child is three, four, or more months old, three 
or four teaſpoonsful may be given each doſe: 
upon which laſt occaſion it will be proper to 
have a double quantity of the medicine prepared 
at a time. Tg Ty 
Tn1s, like the powders, may be renewed as 
there may be occaſion ; and benefit may alſo be 
expected from it, when the colour and conſiſt- 
ence of the ſtools alter for the better, by return- 
ing and approaching to their natural appear- 


* WATERY and ſpirituous liquors, although commonly 
ordered by weight, are generally meaſured ; as a pound 
meaſures a pint; and an ounce, by meaſure, is two middle 
ſized tableſpoonsful: and as an ounce contains eight drams, 
ſo a tolerably large teaſpoon, which is about the eighth part 
of two middle fized tableſpoons, or an ounce, will meaſure a 
dram, Or as near it as may be, = 
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ance; and, by an abatement of the frequency 
and ſeverity of the fits of griping and pain; 
which will often take place in the courſe of 
twelve or twenty-four. hours. 

Wurxx a child, with this complaint, is wet- 
nurſed, it will be proper to confine him en- 
tirely to the breaſt for his food, if there be milk 
enough; and if the mother, or nurſe has taken 
any thing which 1s likely to diſagree with the 
child, ſhe muſt, at this time, be more obſervant 
and careful in her diet. But if it ſhould happen 
(as it ſometimes will with children in the month) 
that a child will not, or is not able to take the 
breaſt; a little weak broth, or veal or chicken 
tea, as before mentioned page 111, will be very 
proper; it will not only anſwer the intention of 
food, but that of a medicine likewiſe; as it will 
be comfortable to the bowels, and will greatly 
aſſiſt in correcting acidity or ſourneſs, which 
very often prevails, and adds very much to this. 
diſeaſe. When the mother, or nurſe, has reaſon 
to ſuſpect ſhe may have taken any thing which 
(as juſt now obſerved) may diſagree with the 
child, the veal tea will allo be very proper for 
him. The milk and water, prepared as above *, 
may alſo be given at any time when 1t may be 
ſuppoſed there is occaſion for any other kind of 
food. I 


* See page 92. 
8 Veo 
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Uron this, as upon every other occaſion of 


ſickneſs, the advantage of early accuſtoming 


children to feed with a fpoon “*, will be very 
apparent; as they will be got to take ſuch food 
and medicines as may be proper for them with 
much leſs difficulty than when they have not 
been uſed to a ſpoon. The mother, or nurſe, 
if ſhe is upon a vegetable diet, ought to alter it 
a little for the preſent; ſhe muſt, particularly, 
abſtain from fruit; and eat ſparingly, if at all, of 
peas, beans, cabbage, cauliflower, greens, ſalads, 
and the like: potatoes, ſpinnage, turnips, and 
carrots, are perhaps the leaſt exceptionable of 
roots and vegetables in common ule; and aſpa- 
ragus, artichoke, and kidney-beans, of thoſe that 
are more rare. Malt liquor is as well avoided ; 
and water with a toaſt in it with or without (as 
is moſt agreeable) a little brandy, or foreign 
wine, as madeira, red or white port, &c. r is to 


be preferred. Salep, ſago, and gruels of all 
ſorts, are proper; as are alſo broth and fleſh- 
meat, which may now be indulged in with more 


freedom than at another time. | | 
Wren a child is dry-nurſed, a ſtrict regard 
and attention to his food is of the utmoſt im- 


portance in this complaint : for although caſes 


* Sec page 129. 


+ HoME-MADE wines, old raifin wine excepted, are not 


will 
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will happen where an error in the diet fall not 
have been the apparent cauſe of the complaint; 
yet a trifling error in the diet will add to it, 
and may greatly protract the cure: but, from 
what has been obſerved, the food is by far the 
moſt frequent cauſe. Upon this occaſion, then, 
if the child's diet has differed from that which 
has been here recommended (page gr), it will 
be adviſable to decline it, and adopt this ; the 
good effect of which, as I have frequently ob- 
ſerved, are generally very apparent in a ſhort 
time, when the caſe is ſuch as will admit of 

remedy. The more urgent the caſe is, the 
greater will the neceſſity be for obſerving a 
ſtrictneſs and exadneſs in this matter. In caſes 
the moſt alarming and dangerous, aſſes milk, 
when 1t can be come at, is to be preferred to 
every thing elle, as food - and when that is not 
to be had, the milk and water may be given as 
a ſubſtitute for it: veal or chicken tea become 
upon this occaſion extremely ſerviceable and 
proper, and may be given alternately with the 
other food, or as they appear to agree, —Naples 
biſcuit is well adapted to this occaſion; and 
I generally find it agree when other food will 
not. When the complaint proceeds from im- 
proper food alone, it ſeldom happens that the 
aſſiſtance of medicine is required; as a due 
attention to the dict only, generaily proves an 
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effectual and ſpeedy cure, even in many caſes 
where the diſorder has been' of long ſtanding. 
Medicine 1s likely to be of the moſt ſervice when 
the complaint comes on ſuddenly and with great 
ſeverity ; as then it (the medicine) may imme- 
diately correct the exciting cauſe, or aſſiſt in 
carrying it entirely and quickly off : therefore, 
whenever the complaint comes on ſuddenly, and 
does not ſeem to abate in a ſhort time, it will be 
proper to give the powders No. 1. or the mixture 
No. 2. But where a child has had an habitual 
griping and looſeneſs for ſome time, the medi- 
cines will ſeldom be required, as the complaint 
will moſt likely go off by a proper attention to 
the diet alone; which, if it ſhould not, after a 
proper trial, the medicines may be had recourſe 
to; the powders may be firſt tried; and if they 
ſhould not anſwer, afterwards the mixture. Al- 
though the complaint will upon this laſt occa- 
lion, generally go off without medicine; yet caſes 
will happen ſometimes, where, from the cauſe 
being long and highly aggravated, - the diſeaſe 
becomes very ſevere and in the extreme, and calls 
for aſſiſtance of every kind to be ſpeedily admi- 
niſtered: medicine, in this caſe, acts conjunct- 
ively with the food in reſtoring the proper ſtate 
of the bowels, and preparing them to receive af- 
terwards what is properly ſuited to them. | 

Fas - 
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Tu medicines, here recommended, are ſuch 
as may always be given with the greateſt ſafety, 
and will generally prove ſufficient without any 
other: on which account no others have been 
offered; as a greater variety might perplex and 


miſlead thoſe who are not converſant and expe- 


rienced in medicine. There is, however, a me- 
dicine which often is of the greateſt ſervice in 
this complaint, and which is, an antimonial puke. 


There are many preparations of antimony made 


uſe of for this purpoſe: the following is full as 
proper as any other: 

No. 3. Taxes one grain of tartar emetic diſ- 
ſolve it, perfectly, in two ounces (or four table- 
ſpoonsful) of water. 

Or this, a child in the month may take a tea- 
ſpoonful, and repeat it every half hour till it 


makes him throw up ; which it will generally do 


the firſt or ſecond taking: it moſtly works down- 
ward alſo, a little. A child from two to three 
months old may take two teaſpoonsful for a doſe; 
from three to five months, three ſpoonsful ; and 
ſo on. It may be repeated once a day, or every 
other day, while the complaint continues with 
any degree of violence. If, after a trial of the 
other medicines, the looſeneſs and other ſymp- 
| toms do not ſenfibly abate, it will be very proper 


to begin with this; which may be given, in the 


form and quantity here directed, with the moſt 
perfect 


oh _— 
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perfect ſafety, in all ſituations. Children ſeldom 
throw up oftener than twice, or three tunes, with 
it; after which they commonly go to ſleep, and 
ſeem much relieved by it. — The caſes in which 
I have found this medicine of the greateſt ſervice, 
and which ſeem moſt to require it, are thoſe 
which are attended with ficknels at the ſtomach 
(ſee ſickneſs) and fever; both of which it is 
admirably calculated to remove. A child may 
be known to be feveriſh, when the inſides of his 
hands are much hotter than uſual, when he takes 
the breaſt or drink more greedily than common, 
and when his mouth feels hotter than uſual to 
his nurſe's breaſt. The looſeneſs which ſo ge- 
nerally attends the Thruſh, or fore mouth, is 
often accompamied with fever, when this me- 
dicine becomes molt particularly ſerviceable. It 
1s allo of great ſervice in tecthing, and in the 
meaſles. 5 2 
Tuk doſe of the medicine, here ordered, is 
ſuch as will moſt commonly be proper; but 
it way be 1nciealed or diminiſhed at pleaſure, 
according to its effects. It ſu ers in its quality 
by being kept longer than a few days. Where 
proper medical euv!c: is at hand, it will be 
adviſable to procure it to direct the giving of 
this medicine, although it may be given with 
the utmoſt ſatety without, and can never do 
harm where there is a looſenels, whatever cauſe 
| it 
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it may proceed from, or whatever other ſymp- 
toms may attend it. 

A cuil p will ſometimes have his backfide red, 
inflamed, and ſore, by the frequency and ſharp- 
neſs of his ſtools; which adds to his fretfulneſs 
and uneaſineſs: all which the following applica- 
tion will generally remove or relieve. Take of, 
extratt of lead, and brandy, each thirty drops; 
put them into a {mall vial with four ounces (or 
eight tableſpoonsful) of water. With a little of 
this, aired by the fire in a teacup, let the parts 
be bathed, once or twice a day. with a loft 
linen rag. 

Tnar the foregoing rules and e may 
be clearly underituod. and to prevent their being 
miſapplied, the following brief recital of them 
may, by way of general explanation, be attended 

Pe ae +. 
Wurm a child has had a looſeneſs for ſome 
time, and which is not fo ſevere at preſent as 
immediately to threaten his life; the cauſe of it 
muſt be attentively ſought for; and when diſ- 
covered, muſt be removed as much as poſſible. 
As it moſtly happens that improper food (in dry- 
nurſing) is the ſole or chief cauſe of the com- 
plaint, and always aſſiſts and adds to it from 
whatever other cauſe it may proceed, it will al- 
ways be neceſſary to pay the ſtricteſt attention to 
the diet; by which means the complaint will 
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generally, without the aſſiſtance of medicine, be 
very ſoon greatly relieved, or totally removed: 


but if, after a proper trial, ſufficient-relief is not 


found, and the diſorder gains ground, the medi- 
cines may then be igiven.— When a child, in a 
good ſtate of health, is attacked ſuddenly with a 
ſevere griping and looſeneſs; if the diet has not 
been properly regulated, or there has been any 


occaſional remiſineſs or neglect in it, it muſt be 


immediately corrected; and if the medicines are 
given, the complaint will generally be much 
ſooner and more effeQually removed with, than 

without them; and which will happen, whatever 


other cauſe the complaint may ſuddenly 1 
from. 


TuxkRE will a be . to repeat che 


powders, No. 1. and the mixture, No. 2, imme- 


diately : if benefit is found from them they may 
be repeated in the ſpace of two, three, or four 
days after the firſt are finiſhed, if the complaint 
continues, or returns, ſo as to require it. But 
if during, or after the firſt trial, no benefit or 
relief is obtained, it will be needleſs to repeat 
them, but in their ſtead give the antimonial puke 


as above directed. When relief is to be expec- 


ted, or had from the puke, it is generally diſco- 
vered and obtained upon the firſt trial; but which 
if it is not, that muſt be no obſtacle to a ſecond, 
or third attempt. 
1 HAVE 
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I rAve been fortunate enough to meet with but 
very few caſes which did not terminate favour- 

' ably when the complaint has not been epidemic, 
nor the direct reſult of an hereditary or conſti- 
tutional affection (which rarely happens), and 

when the regulation of the diet was ſtrictly com- 

plied with, with, now and then, the aſſiſtance of 
the medicines here mentioned : but I have inva- 
riably found the diet to be of more avail than all 
other precautions and endeavours united. 

RuOUSARB, is a medicine given very commonly 
to young children, and is very proper when there 

is a looſeneſs. The ſyrup of rhubarb is ſome- 

times given on account of its being palatable, 
but poſſeſſes no other quality ſuperior to rhubarb 
in ſubſtance. 

MacNEs1A is a very uſeful addition to rhubarb, 
and may always be given mixed along with it 
(as in the powders, No. 1.): it is gently man 
and as it corrects ſourneſs, will abate griping; it 

alſo aſſiſts the operation of the rhubarb. Mag⸗ 
nefia, alone, will ſometimes check a {light looſe- 
neſs ; which it does by correcting the ſourneſs 
that occaſions it, and which is its chief and pre- 
vailing quality, and for which it is in ſuch ge- 

neral uſe and eſteem with grown-up. perſons who 
have ſour ſtomachs, ET 

Se1RITUOUS Liguors and cordial waters of 
various kinds are frequently given when there 
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1s griping, to diſpel wind; and upon ſome occa- 
fions anſwer that purpoſe very well : they ought 
always to be well diluted with water. They are 
moſt proper upon ſlight occaſions, as, a ſudden 
fit of griping from cold or any other accidental 
cauſe ; but they ought not, upon any occaſion, 
to be given freely, nor frequently repeated: for 
although they will ſometimes ſtill the pain, 
when ſo given, they do it by intoxication, which 
is only a temporary relief, and not a deſirable 
method of obtaining it, as the pain is ſubject to 
return whenever the effect of the liquor ceaſes.— 
Among the variety of liquors and cordial waters 
which are uſed upon this occaſion, geneva, or 
gin as it is commonly called, mixed with water, 
appears the beſt ſuited to anſwer the intended 
purpoſe, being, when good, a light, pure, and 
- wholeſome liquor ; and, from: the juniper berry 
with which it is impregnated, is well calculated 
to diſpel wind. PO 
Tus free uſe of nor sricEs and sEEDS of 
different kinds, is by no means eligible, as they 


are no way calculated to remove any of the cauſes 


of the complaint; and their effect, like that of 


the ſpirituous liquors, can be only temporary and 
imperfect: they may, from their heat, injure the 
ſtomach and bowels; and may, by conſtant uſe, 
become ſo habitual that a child will not readily 
take his food without them. Anzfeed, or fennel- 


"ſeed 
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feed tea ſeems the leaſt exceptionable form of 
giving them ; and, like the gin and water, may 
be given in occaſional fits of griping; but, like 
medicine of every kind, their uſe ought to be 
limited and reſtrained, to make them of more 
efficacy when wanted, and to prevent the effect 
of habit. Pepper- mint water may be ſometimes 
given to advantage. — Hartſhorn is a ſuitable re- 
medy, and may be given in the manner diretted 
under the next following head of, Wind in the 
Stomach and Bowels. 

THERE are a number of quack medicines im- 
poſed upon the public under various titles, as 
 Godfrey's cordial, &c. &c. for this complaint 
in children; but as their compolitions are as 
myſterious and difficult to diſcover as their good 
qualities, nothing more can be ſaid in their 
_ favour, than that, like all medicines, they may 
be ſuppoſed to have their ule when properly ap- 
plied; but the riſque, from miſapplication, over- 
balances any benefit which is to be expected from 
them. There is a drug however upon which, it 
is well known, their chief efficacy depends ; and 
that is, opium; hence it happens they all have a 
ſtilling or ſedative power, and a child who takes 
them will commonly be eaſcd of his pain for 
a time, but which returns again, and calls for a 
repetition of the medicine, without in the leaſt | 
removing the cauſe of the complaint, by which, 'I 
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only, the diſeaſe is to be cured. It is this par- 
ticular quality in opium, that calls for a con- 
tinued repetition of it with thoſe Who take it, 
which makes its uſe ſo univerſally dreaded and 
avoided : it neverthelels becomes a ſovereign re- 
medy upon many occahons, when judicioufly 
managed; but it ſhould never be wantonly 
ſported with, nor given without the greateſt 
prudence and precaution. I have known God- 
frey's cordial given to children, ſucceſſively for 
months, with no other deſign, towards the end, 
than keeping them quiet in the nights; but 
which was begun with, at firſt, for a griping, 
or what was ſuppoſed to be ſo. The children 
who take it, in this manner, are lifeleſs and 
inactive, do not thrive well, and are with very 
great difficulty weaned from it; all which are 
the natural conſequences of the free uſe of opium. 
The medicines of this deſcription that are a 
little looſening are to be preferred to thoſe which 
are not ſo. ” 

 Tnosz who are inclined, from any motive, 
to give medicines of this kind, ſhould do it 
cautivully, and not make too free with them; 
one, or two, moderate doſes is as much as in 
general ought to be ventured upon and is likely 
to be given to advantage in the courſe of a week 
or a ioitnight; and with this precaution they 
can feldom do harm, when ſuch like medicines . 
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are really wanted, If it ſhould be obſerved, that 
the mixture No. 2. contains ſome of the objec- 
| tionable articles here enumerated and reſtricted, 


it muſt at the ſame time be noticed, that they 


are in ſmall quantities, and ſo combined as to 
ſtrike at the root of the complaint, as well as 


give preſent relief. The abuſe of ſpirituous 5 
liquors, and quack medicines of the opiate or 


compoſing kind, may be oblerved to happen 
moit frequently, and in the greateſt degree, with 
children who are nuried from home; who, when 


they are croſs, from griping or any other cauſe, 


are ſupplied with them, to ſtill and quiet them. 
Nurſes and ſervants at home will alſo ſometimes 
| be guilty of the ſame practices, which, as high- 
ly mjurious, ought as much as Poſlibie to be 
prevented. 
CHALK is ſometimes put, ſcraped fine, into 
childrens food to check a looſeneſs, and which 
it will often do: the only danger that can be 


apprehended from its ule is, that it may flop a 


looſeneſs too haſtily; therefore it may not De 


 amils to give one of the powders of rhubarb and 


magneſia now and then, at the time the chalk is 
given. Chalk, for this reaſon, is not ſo proper 
in looſeneſſes at the beginning, and when they 
have come on haſtily ; but it is proper enough 


in thoſe which have been of longer ſtanding and 


continuance : it will perhaps always be advilable 
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to give rhubarb and — now and then, 
at the ſame time. 

Wu convulfions accompany this complaint, 
as a ſymptom of it merely, no other treatment, 
than that which has already been deſcribed, will 
ſcarcely be neceſſary; except, they come on at 
the beginning of the complaint (or at any other 
period of it and the child is luſty, and ſtrong 
and healthy in other reſpeQs), then a leech or 
two, applied to the foot, will ſometimes give 
relief. 

Ir his complaint is of ſome ſtanding, the looſe- 
neſs very violent, and he is at the ſame time 
weak, and much reduced, the mixture, No. 2. 
will be very proper; and, upon which occaſion, 
the quantity of the ſyrup of poppies may be 
increaſed to one half, or double the quantity. 

A warm bath ought not to be omitted upon this 
_ occaſion ; and flannels, wrung out of hot water, 
and applied warm to the belly, will ſometimes 
give relief. 

A Mithridate plaiſter, applied to the belly, 
will often afford confiderable and ſpeedy relief. 

Tuk warm bath and flannels may be uſed at 
any time to advantage when the gripings are very 
| ſevere, although there be not any convulſions ; 
and may be continued, repeatedly, two or three 
times in the day: they generally afford preſent 
relief, When there are convullions, a- bliſter 

to 
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to the belly, after other means having failed 
of giving relief, may be tried; it is a very ſafe 
remedy. It ſeldom happens, when the com- 


plaint has proceeded thus far, that medical aſ- 


ſiſtance, is not more particularly obtained: here 
it becomes very neceſſary. 

CHilDREN who are wet-nurſed are liable, "ARE 
times, to attacks of griping and looſeneſs, with 
or without green ſtools; but which are com- 


monly much ſlighter than what happens to thoſe 
who are dry-nurſed. This complaint, with chil- 


dren at the breaſt, is moſt prevalent at parti- 
cular ſeaſons, eſpecially at the decline of ſum- 


mer. It often appears in the month of Auguſt, 


when it is ſometimes accompanied with a raſk 


(fee raſh) and ſlight fever, and frequently pre- 


vails during the autumn (e note to page 151) 


and until the froſt ſets in. Upon this occaſion. 
the complaint will generally be effectually re- 


lieved by a few doſes of the powders No. 1. 
page 159: if they ſhould fail; the antimonial 
puke, No. 3. page 165, will be adviſable; eſpe- 
_ cially if the child is obſerved to have ed ſick- 
neſs at ſtomach, or is feveriſh. 


Tre means, and cautions, which have been 


here offered, for the relief and cure of that 


formidable, frequent, and diſtreſſing complaint, 


the gripes with looſenels, are ſuch as experience 


have directed as competent, in general, in wet- 


nurſing 
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nurſing particularly, to accompliſh a purpoſe ſo 
defirable, and, often, difficult. However, it will 
ſometimes happen, in dry-nurſing, that none, nor 
all of them are equal to the intention ; and that 
a remedy, which is yet wanting, is the only one 
upon which an ultimate hope and dependence is 


to be placed—which is—a breaft — Therefore, 


when all theſe means and cautions, of medicines, 
diet, &c. have been tried, and prove ine flectual, 
and the child ſeems to decline, rather than get 
forward, a breaſt muſt, if the child's life is ear- 


neſtly ſolicited, be got for him: and if he is un- 


der, at, or even above a month old, he will moſt 
likely take to it, although he has not had the offer 
of it before “. 

As it has been repeatedly obſerved chat con- 
tinued and ſevere gripings and looſeneſſes, in 
dry-nurſing, are occaſioned by the food; and 


that it is ſo difficult a matter to give a proper 
ſubſtitute for the breaſt, it will appear leſs ſur- 


priſing that children will ſometimes be found 
who cannot be ſupported or exiſt without it; 


and which can, perhaps, be eaſily accounted for, 


by conſidering, that it is a proviſion nature has 


bountifully and regularly ſupplied to all mothers, 


Ix a child has been weaned and ſhould be attacked with ; 
a ſevere looſeneſs, he moſt likely will take to the breaſt again 


although he has been deprived of it ſome weeks. 


in 
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in every climate and country, who do not 
ſenſibly and materially deviate from the paths 
intended and preſcribed by her; and that, there- 
fore, it is unlikely ſhe ſhould liberally and fully 
provide for a defect which was ſcarce likely to 
occur, Nature, however, has wiſely ordered that 
the parents ſhould be able to ſubſiſt upon a change 
of food ; otherwiſe, it would be impoſlible they 
could be ſupported, upon the variety they are 
neceſſarily obliged to take to, in the various 
climates and ſeaſons they are often ſucceſſively 
expoled to. See page 76 and following. 
A griping with looſeneſs is moſt ſevere and fre- 
quent with thoſe children who are dry-nurſed ; 
and of courſe thoſe who are wet-nurſed are freer 
from it, and have it more ſlightly. When it 
prevails in the extreme, and proves fatal, from 
any of the common cauſes, it is generally by 
ſuffering it to continue too long, and advance 
too far, either, through negligence, or want of 
Proper information and aſſiſtance. When it is 
_ epidemic, or the prevailing diſeaſe of the town 
or neighbourhood (upon which occaſion it moſt 
commonly is accompanied with a ſevere looſe- 
neſs), it is often dangerous. When accompanied 
with convulſions, ſtill more dangerous. When 
it is otherwiſe and proceeding from any other 
cauſe, as cold, improper food, &c. it generally 
very readily admits of relief, and ſevere returns 
© SES of 
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of it may be prevented. A ſickneſs accompany- 
ing a griping and looſeneſs is an unfavourable 
tymptom. 


OF THE CURE OF GRIPFS WITHOUT 
A LOOSENESS. 


A center ſeldom, as has been obſerved, 
happens to very young children without more 
or leſs of a looſeneſs; yet it ſometimes will, 
and that, without any apparent alteration in the 


number or appearance of the ſtools; but when 


that is the caſe, it is commonly ſlight and of 


ſhort duration, and may be ſuppoſed to happen 


(as it generally does) from cold; and it is ſel- 
dom that any thing 1s needful to be done upon 
this occaſion to remove it. However, if any 
thing may be thought neceſſary, a little aniſe, 
or fennel-fecd tea, hartſhorn and water, pepper- 
mint water, or geneva or any other cordial that 


may be preferred, properly diluted with water, 


will be proper. This is the occaſion when theſe 
and other things of the like kind and quality 


can be employed and given with propriety and 


a proſpect of advantage, But if there be a 


tendency to coſtiveneſs, or if, as ſometimes 1s 
the caſe, a coſtiveneſs ſhould have taken place 


at, or before, the commencement or firſt attack 


of the griping, theſe warm and cordial things 


will 
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will not, cannot remove the griping; and the 
means to be taken muſt be chiefly, or ſolely, 
directed to the procuring a looſe ſtool or two, 
which will molt likely entirely remove the grine- 
ing: the medicines, ſuited to this purpoſe, have 
been enumerated, and will be found under the 
article coſtiveneſs (page 120). Whether manna, 
magneſia, or caſlor oil is given, it will be pro- 
per to mix two or three teaſpoonsful of pep- 
permint water along with it. Opiate and com- 
poſing medicines of all kinds are improper in 
all caſes of griping accompanied with coſtive— 
neſs, and until the coftivenels be removed; 
when, they may be given to advantage, if need- 
ful. If it ſhould happen, as it rarely does, that 
the griping continues after the coſtivenels is re- 
moved, the mixture No. 2. (page 160) will be 
proper. And if a looſeneſs ſhould ſucceed a 
coſtiveneſs, and become immoderate, the ſame 
mixture, and other means as have been recom- 
mended for the cure of a looienels and Siping, 
mult be purtued. 
A 6R1yFING which is accompanied with coſlive- 
neſs is rarely dangerous, or of long cuntinuaice, 
as it is generally entirely and readiy icmoved 
by procuring a looſe fſtou! or wo, and as the 
cauſe from which it proceeds is conanonly cold, 
or ſome other, equally as trifling and ea! 
obviated. 

U-3 VINO 
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WIND IN THE STOMACH AND 
 BOWELS. 


A cn1LD, like a grown perſon, may have wind 
upon his ſtomach, which may be troubleſome 
and unealy to him, without griping him, or 
ſenſibly affecting or diſordering his bowels, as 
is diſcovered by his not being ſo croſs with it as 
a child is when griped. A child is diſcovered 
to have wind upon his ſtomach, by the wind 
often riſing into his throat, which makes him 
ſtrupgle at times as if to get his breath, and 
from which he 1s occaſionally relieved by the 
eruct ation or breaking of wind upwards; and, 
as it often returas upon him, it becomes very 
teaſing, and, interrupts his reſt : he generally 
takes his food unwillingly. It is common with 
children in the month who are dry-nurſed, and 
before they begin with what is called poſſetting. 

A vater of things are given upon this oc- 
caſion io diſpel the wind, ſome of which have 
| been enumerated page 170 and following: but 
none of them, nor any thing elſe that I have 
ſeen given to procure a temporary relief, exceeds 
ſpirit of hartfhorn, or hariſhorn-drops as they 
commonly called. Three drops of the hartſhorn 
may be given, to a child in the month, in about 
half a tableſpoonful of cold water, and repeated 


two, 
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two, or three times in the day, or as there may 
be occaſion. Hartſhorn, when it will anſwer 


the purpoſe, is to be preferred to cordials, ſpi- 


rits, ſecds, ſpices, and hot things, of any kind; 
as, although it is fully as powerful in diſpelling 
wind as any of them, it will not, by a permanent 
heat, nor by repetition, injure the ſtomach as they 
do; nor can any bad habit or other diſadvan- 
tage ariſe from giving and repeating it as often 
and long as it may be neceſſary ſo to do. It 
is endowed with a property which makes it a 
defirable medicine for children ; which is, 1t cor- 
rects and removes acidity or ſourneſs, a princi- 


pal cauſe of griping with children. Its uſe in 


thele intentions is well known by grown up 
_ perſons, with whom it is a favourite and fami- 
har medicine: and the reaſon why it is not ex- 
tended more generally to children, proceeds, I 
imagine, from a ſuppoſition that it is too ſtrong 
for them; but which is a miſtaken notion; as 
it may be given, as above directed, with the 
utmoſt eaſe and ſafety. The doſe here men- 
tioned is the ſmalleſt that need ever be given, 
and it may be encreaſed as a child grows older 
eſpecially, to four, five, or fix drops. 

As wind upon the ſtomach is, with a child as 
well as a grown perſon, to be conſidered as a 


mark and indication of a weak ſtomach and in- 


digeſtion; ſo it will be obſerved to be moſt com- 


mon 
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mon and troubleſome to thoſe children who are 
dry-nurſed and fed with food of an improper 


quality, as bread, thick and rich milk, &c. 


which cannot digeſt and paſs the ſtomach ſo per- 
fectly and readily as it ought to do: for we well 


know, that whatever is heavy of digeſtion, and 


lays long upon the ſtomach, is not only uneaſy, 
but alſo cauſes wind there; and cannot but be 
ſenſible how much theſe painful ſenfations muſt 
be increaſed if we were compelled, as infants 
are, to a conftant repetition of the food which 
occaſioned them. Many weakly, puny children, 
who are even wet-nurſed, will now and then be 
obſerved to have a wind upon their ſtomachs; 
(and the hickup, which they all have at times, is 


occaſioned by it); as alſo thoſe who are the moſt 


carefully fed in dry-nurſing ; but when it occurs 
only now and then, and that ſlightly, it is not 
worth notice; and if any attack of it ſhould 


f{-em more ſevere than uſual, the hartſhorn and 


water will moſt likely relieve it. The occaſions 
which call for a more particular attention, are 
thoſe where, as above-named, when the child is 
dry-nuried, he takes his food unwillingly, and 
{wallows with difficulty from the wind riſing into 
his throat, and that ſor ſome ſucceſſive days, a 


week, or longer. Whenever therefore the com- 
plaint appears in this latter form, it will be ne— 


cellary to pay the ſtricteſt attention to his food 
(pages 
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(pages 63 and 91) and by no means to force more, 


even of ſuch as is the moſt ſuitable, than he is 


diſpoſed to take willingly (ſee page 120). If he 
is coſtive, it will be proper to give him a little 
manna, or a teaſpoonful of caſtor oil: and if he 
has now and then griping ſtools, the powders 
No. x. page 159; but if the powders have not the 
deſired effect, the puke No. 3. page 165, will 
ſcarcely fail. 

Wind upon the ſtomach, when to exceſs, and 
occaſioned by the conſtant uſe of improper food, 
is often a preſage and fore runner of an alarming 
ſickneſs that ſrequently terminates in a ſevere 
griping and lovſeneſs, as deſcribed in the article 
immediately following. 

_ CriLprEN, allo like grown up perſon ſeldom 
have wind in their bowels without being griped 


by it; but which they will ſometimes have 


without being either coſtive or too looſe in their 
bodies. When it ſo happens, it moſt commonly 
proceeds from cold, and will generally go off in 
a ſhort time. The hartſhorn may in this caſe 
be tried, although its effects will not always be 
ſo ſtriking as when the wind is in the ſtomach: 


and if it does not anſwer, recourſe may be had 


to geneva and water, aniſe or fennel-ſeed tea, 
&c. as mentioned above, page 170 and following. 


If thele fail, and the complaint increaſes, it mult. 
1 fl 
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be treated as a griping without looſeneſs, as in 
the p: eceding article, page 178. 
Sou children ſeem naturally more ſubjeR to 


wind in their bowels than others; and which 
can be accounted for no otherwiſe, than as pro- 


ceeding from a particular weak and tender ſtate 
of thoſe parts. And as it is much increaſed by 
cold, a particular attention muſt be paid to keep 
and defend thoſe children who are liable to it 
from taking cold, by a proper regard to the 
cloſeneſs and waftmth of their dreſs, and by 
keeping them out of the air in the firſt or ſecond 


a month. 


' A SICKNESS, WITH OR WITHOUT 
THROWING UP. 


INFANTS are very ſubject to a ſickneſs the 
firſt or ſecond week. Sometimes they throw 


up with it; and at other times they do not, but 
lie in a dozing ſtate, without motion, the lips 


pale, and a paleneſs and ſinking of the face; 
and they generally refuſe their food. or do not 


take it ſo freely as at other times, ſeemingly 


owing to their being ſtuſfed and full at the 


ſtomach, and not able to get it down. The 


ſtomach commonly feels hard, and is ſenſibly 


{welled and enlarged. N 
1 A THROWING 


* * 
. „ 
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A THROWING vr, or poſſetbing as it is com- 
monly termed, is ſeldom eſteemed an unfavour- 


able circumſtance with young children; yet the 
ſickneſs that happens at this early period is 


generally from a widely different cauſe with the 
poſſetting, which rarely happens ſo early, and, 
when it does, proceeds from a natural and not 
unfavourable cauſe *; whereas the ſickneſs that 
comes on at this time, whether accompanied 
with a throwing up, or not, is unnatural and 


unneceſſary, and therefore not deſirable. In 


poſſetting, what comes up is in a digeſted ſtate ; 
whereas what comes up at this period, and upon 
this occaſion, is ſcarcely changed or altered from 
what it was when it went down : and, if it is 
altered, appears in hard curdled lumps. From 


which, it clearly appears, that the cauſe of this 


| fickneſs, as here deſcribed, with, or without, 
_ throwing up, and which is ſo frequently obſerved 


to happen during the firſt three or four days, or 
as long as the child 1s fed with a ſpoon previous 
to his getting the breaſt at all, or ſo ſufficiently 


as to ſatisfy him without feeding with a ſpoon , 
is altogether occaſioned by the food that he takes, 


* Tuis natural throwing up, or poſſetting, has been noticed 
and explained in the concluſions of the notes, pages 64 
and 83. 

+ Tanis may happen, at any future period, with a child 
that 15 1 or has been weaned. 


X which, 
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which, not being ſuitable, diſagrees, and there- 
fore will not digeſt and paſs the ſtomach as it 
ought to do, but remains unaltered, till nature, 
by an effort, relieves herſelf by a ſickneſs, or a 
looſeneſs: but until this ſickneſs, or looſeneſs, 
or both, take place, and while the food ſtays 
upon the ſtomach, it hes there as an oppreſſive 
load, and the child is overcome and overpowered 
by it; which accounts for the child's looking fo 
pale and otherwiſe ill. This ſickneſs at ſtomach, 
without throwing up, is a very common cauſe of 
alarm and much uneaſineſs and anxiety to the 
mother and friends, who ſuppoſe the child, from 
the apparent great and, oftentimes, ſudden 
alteration in his look, muſt be in a dangerous 


ſituation; although, notwithſtanding the alarm- 


ing appearances, it is very rarely attended with 
immediate danger; and, when the cauſe is 


known, may, by proper means, be readily re- 


moved, and a return of it prevented. The 


means to be purſued for theſe purpoſes are, firſt, 
to remove the load from the child's ſtomach, 


which will give him immediate relief, as will be 
perceived by his reſuming his former look; and 
this will often be done by giving him a tea- 
ſpoonful of caſtor oil, or a little manna, ſo as to 


obtain a free paſſage, which may carry the com- 
plaint off by ſtool: but if this ſhould fail of giving 
the wiſhed for rehef, the antimonial puke, No. 3. 


page 


4% 
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page 165, given as thete directed, will ſcarcely 
fail of fulfilling the intended purpoſe. To pre- 
vent a return of the ſickneſs with, or without, 
throwing up, the child's food muſt be ſtrictly 
attended to; and if (as is generally the eaſe) it | 
happens before the child gets the breaſt, he had _ > 
better not be fed again until he can have the [i 
breaſt: but if food or nouriſhment from the i! 
Child's real, and not imaginary, weak ſtate, is 1 
abſolutely and immediately neceſſary, it muſt be 8 
given of ſuch kind as may be reaſonably expected 
to agree better, and ſuch as has been advifed 
when treating of the food and diet, pages 63, 91, 
and following. 
 Tats complaint is very common, at this early 
period, with thoſe children who are dry-nurſed, 
or thoſe (eſpecially weakly children) who are fed, 
in the uſual manner, before they get the breaſt. 
It is a common attendant or, rather, fore- runner 
of gripes and looſeneſs. It is more rare and leſs 
frequent with thoſe who are not fed at all, or } 
properly ſo, before they get the breaſt: and when _ 
they come to have the breaſt plentifully, and 114 
take it freely, they ſeldom have any returns of it. 
It is not, as before obſerved, immediately dan- 
gerous; yet if it is neglected, by ſuffering the 
cauſe of it to be repeated and continued, it may 
lead to ſevere gripings and looſeneſs, chat may, 
and often do, prove fatal. 
X 2 


e 
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Tus ſickneſs, obſtruttion and oppreſſion at the 


ſtomach, will always occur in a greater or leſs 
degree when a child gets the breaſt the day he is 
born, which generally is the practice where hired 
wet-nurſes are engaged, and which I have often 


obſerved to occaſion uneaſineſs and diſtreſs to 


the tender ſufferer. All theſe are certain truths, 
and ſtrongly point out the impropriety of antici- 
ting proceſs and interrupting the order of 
of nature in her own invariable operations, by 


a blind attachment to prejudice founded in 


ignorance. Man has a diſadvantage with the 


reſt of the animal creation in this and ſome other 


of the ſimple operations of nature, who ſeldom 


errs except when interrupted by the art of man. 
A $1ckKNness ſeldom ſeems ſo alarming when a 
child throws up with it; as throwing up, from 


time to time, relieves the ſtomach, and the child 


is diſpoſed to take food, and does not ſeem ſo 
dull and heavy; however, as the food does not 
digeſt, and is chiefly returned unaltered, or elſe 
in hard curdled lumps, it can afford little nou- 
riſhment; and what happens to paſs the ſtomach 
will do more harm than good, by cauſing a gripe- 


ing and looſeneſs; all which will, in the end, 
terminate as unfavourable as in the caſe of ſick, 
neſs without throwing up. 


Tu1s caſe of heart-fickneſs, as it is commonly 
called, when not accompanicd with a throwing 


up, 


* „ 
A r 
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up, and which is very common to children in 
the firſt or ſecond week, for the reaſons already 
given, is not very generally underſtood; for 
when a child lies in a dull, heavy ſtate, without 
motion, refuſes his food, and, as is common 
in caſes of heart-ſickneſs, looks pale, ſunk and 
fallen, without any obvious and viſible ailment 
it is ſuppoſed undiſcoverable, and that any 
means, to relieve him. will be ncedleſs and of 
no avail; however, from the deſcription and 
account here given of it, it can ſcarcely be miſ- 
taken, and may as certainly be palliated, or en- 
tirely removed, by means here recommended. 
Cnitvrex, with this complaint, will, often, 
have wind upon their ſtomachs which becomes 
very troubleſome to them, eſpecially in ſwallow- 
ing their food; and is occationed by the ſame 
cauſe; namely, an imperfect digeſtion, as has 
been explained in the preceding article. 
ComeratnTs in the ſtomach and bowels are 
commonly ſo connected, and interfere fo much 
with each other, that it is ſometimes difficult 
do diſunite and properly diſtinguiſh them. The 
preceding complaints, of, and in, the ſtomach 
and howels, here treated of, are the moſt com- 
mon and material. In deſcribing them, I have 
not been inattentive to what authors have faid 
upon them; yet as ſome of them have not, ſo 
far as I know, been noticed by authors; and 
As 
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as they are frequently ſo interwoven, and de- 
pend ſo much upon each other, I have given 
and deſcribed them exactly in the manner and 
form they have repeatedly appeared to me in 
practice. And although deſcripton of the molt 
{imple complaints may, to thoſe who are per- 
fect ſtrangers to them, at firſt ſight appear ſome- 
what ſtrange, and difficult to conceive clearly; 
yet, there can be little or no doubt but that, by 
a careful attention to the deſcriptions here given, 
and alittle acquaintance with the ways, appear- 
ances, and treatment of children, theſe will be 
clearly, properly, and eaſily diſcovered and diſ- 
tinguiſhed. I have been more full and parti- 
cular upon the complaints of the ſtomach and 
bowels, and te cauſes that produce them, than 
molt of the other complaints of children; for 
which I need offer no other apology, than, that 
they are the moſt frequent, and fatal, and, per- 
haps, the leaſt underſtood ; or, at leaſt, that they 


are ſeldom ſo properly attended to as their im- 


portance requiies. 

Ir due attention was paid to remedying 
and preventing theſe complaints, the advantages 
to ſociety would be very conſiderable, as it 
would be a means of preſerving a number of the 
ſpecies that we ſec daily dropping into an un- 
timely grave; and with them, the fond parents 
great ee, and chicf delight. If proper 


accounts 
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accounts were kept of the cauſes of the death of 
thoſe children who are dry-nurſed, and die un- 
der four months throughout the kingdom, it 
would moſt likely appear that two-thirds or even 
three fourths of them die of complaints in the 
ſtomach and bowels, evidently occaſioned by a 
diſagreement of their food. And if the ſame 
account of the cauſes of the death of thoſe who die 
within the week from the birth, it would as like- 
ly appear that the ſame proportion are carried off 
by the ſame complaints, even if they are intended 
to be wet-nurſed; and which happens from im- 
proper feeding before they get the breaſt. 

Or how much importance it is, therefore, to 
the comfort and happineſs of the parent, and 
the eaſe of her tender and ſuffering infant, to 
have this article of the diet (frequently, by an 
error in it, of ſuch alarming and fatal conſequen- 
ces) properly regulated; and how much it be- 
| hoves her to aſſert her juſt authority, in defence 
of it, againſt any other opinion that is directed 
by bigotry and ignorance ; which generally, ſolely, 
govern and prevail upon theſe occaſions! _ 
From what has been obſerved of the complaints 

in the ſtomach and bowels at this tender age, it 
| ſeems highly probable, that, could thoſe children 
who are intended to be brought up by hand, or 
dry-nurled, be but indulged with a breaſt for 
three, two, or even one month, from their birth, 
1 N their 
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their ſtomachs and bowels would, in that time, 
acquire fo much ſtrength as to prevent the com- 
plaints, either altogether, or in a great meaſure, 


THE THRUSH, FROG, OR SORE 
MOUTH, 


IS a complaint which children are ſubject to 
from the end of the firſt to the beginning of the 
third week. It is very commonly known and 


dillinguiſhed by the name of a fore mouth, which 


it really proves to be to the poor infant, as it is 
moſtly attended with a good deal of pain and 
uncaſineſs, eſpecially in feeding, in ſucking moſt 
particularly. The appearance in the mouth is, as 
if the child had been eating curds, and that ſome 
of them remained flicking upon the tongue ; to 
which the complaint and ſoreneſs are, at firſt, 


chiefly confined ; but, afterwards, it will ſpread _ 


all over the inſide of the mouth, and be extended 
to the throat, ſtomach, and bowels. _ 

Tuis is a very common and frequent com- 
plaint : when it happens, it proves troubleſome, 
and ought therefore to be cloſely watched. that, 
when 1t appears, its departure may be haſtened 
and expedited as quickly as poſſible. Whenever, 
therefore, any white ſpecks, or matter like curds, 
are obſerved to be ſticking upon the tongue, ſo 
: 5 | faſt 
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Faſt as not to be readily waſhed or rubbed off, i: 
may juſtly be ſuppoſed the ſore mouth is com- 
mencing. | 

Ir the child at this time is in the leaſt diſps ed 


to be coſtive, a little manna or magneſia muit be 


given to procure one or two looſe floo!s; and 
which may be repeated afterwards, if the bo ly 


does not keep gently open.—It will be necefary 


to have the tongue frequently cleaned; for 
which purpoſe many things are recommended, 
as, honey, borax, alum, white vitirol, & c. Borax 
is to be prefered to any thing elſe. as it is very 


eifeQtual, and much ſafer than the others. It 
. muſt be powdered, with or without an equal 
quantity of loaf ſugar; and is to be made uſe of, 
by tying a piece of linen rag upon the mouth 


or ſhank of a teaſpoon, which muſt be dipped 


in the powder, and the tongue rubbed with it 
two or three times a day; and it muſt be re- 
gularly perlevered in daily, while any appear- 


ance of the complaint remains; although, in 


doing it, the child wall receive ſome pain, elpe⸗ 


« . 1 | 
cially if the complaint has been ſuſtered to in- 
creaſe before proper attempis are made to remove 


it; bat when it is taken early, and at the be - 


ginning, the mouth will be kept tolerably clea: 
and free, without pai ning the child; ky whici 


he will be enabled to fecd with much raore eaſe, | 


and the complaint will be got rid of, in a tole- 
Y | Tahir 
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rable eaſy manner, in the courſe of ſeven or 
eight days. The colour of the ſpecks upon the 
tongue are, as has been obſerved, at firſt white; 
yet it is very common for them, when the com- 
plaint is of ſome ſtanding, to turn yellowiſh, 
and brown; upon which occaſions they gene- 
rally come off, at laſt, in ſloughs. 

When, from negle&, or any other cauſe, the 
complaint has continued for ſome time, it is 
very common for the child to have a degree of 
fever, very often accompained with priping, and 
and looſeneſs with watery, four, green ſtools ; 
in which caſe the diſorder becomes more alarm- 
ing and troubleſome. 15 

As this complaint is occaſioned by an imper- 
fect or improper digeſtion of the child's food; ſo 
it is very liable to be brought on, and greatly 
aggravated, by improper food; it will therefore 
be very neceſſary to pay a ſtrict attention to the 
diet at this time, if the child is dry-nurſed; and 
to the mother's or nurſe's diet, if otherwiſe*. 
Wurx the looſeneſs is great, the complaint 
muſt be treated as a looſeneſs from any other 
cauſet, with this caution, that the powders 
| No. 1. page 181 (which are proper to be given 
as there directed), are to be preferred to the 
mixture No. 2. page 160; but, of all medicines, 


See page 161, + Sec page 157. 


the 
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the antimonial puke, No. 3. page 165, is moſt 
eminently ſerviceable in this ſtate of the com- 
plaint, and is often attended with the happieſt 
effects, and therefore ought not to be omitted: 


it may be given once a day, while the complaint 
continues: as it commonly operates both up- 


ward and downward, it clears away the offend- 
ing matter from the ſtomach and bowels, which 
is the cauſe of the complaint, and alſo of the 
fever; be which means the moſt ſenſible relief is 
obtained. The powders alone will ſometimes 
be ſufficient ; but if they ſhould not, the pukes 
muſt no longer be delayed: it is ncedleſs to repeat 
that they are perfectly ſafe when given as above 
directed, page 165. 

Wu the thruſh 1s ende and ſuffered 
to continue until it is communicated to the 
bowels, (as it begins firſt in the mouth, and is 


extended gradually and regularly downward) the 


ſtools will frequently be ſo ſharp and acrimoni- 


ous as to inflame the child's backſide, and make 


it troubleſomely ſore; and which is the moſt cer- 
tain proof and indication that the complaint has 
reached the bowels. When this happens, the 
parts, that are red, inflamed, and ſore, muſt be 
kept as clean as poſlible, and often waſhed with 
cold water. And, if the ſoreneſs increaſes, it 


will be proper to bathe them with the extract of 
lead and water, prepared as has becn directed, 


Page 166, for a ſoreneſs of the backſide, and in 


the manner there advited. 
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Tur thruſh is infectious; that is, it may be 
communicated to a child by a nipple. that has 
been in the moath of another child who has the 
complaint. 

Tur cauſe of this complaint has not been 
yet generally agreed on. During many years 
particular attention to it, I have ſcarce ever ſeen 
2 caſe, when a child was dry nurſed, without 
more, or leſs, of the complaint, but, moſt. com- 
monly with fome ſeverity, where means were 
not made uſe of to remove it. On the con- 
trary, I have never obſerved the leaſt appear- 
ance of it where the child had no other foot 
from his birth but the breaſt. I have frequently 
obſerved it when a child has been fed with im- 
proper food till the breaſt was ready ſor him; 
and much feldomer when he has been fo fed 
with more proper food. From which I have 
long concluded that the cauſe is improper food ; 
and that the compluint may be ranked with many 
other injurious conſequences g's named) 


from the fame bancful caule®, 
THE 


Jobe Medical Render, — Although experi. ence will pretty 
clearly aſcertain the above cauſe, it may not be fo caſy a 
matter to deſcrive and explain how it operates to produce the 
eſtect. We oblerve that, with adults, the mouth will be ſors 
and ulcerated from a ſceming affection of the ſtomach, with- 


cut being able es actly to ſay how or why; and that the ſtate 
of the mouth 1 is much governed by that of the ſtomach both 
in fickneſs and health, The thruſh is evidently of an ulcer- 


. 
owe 
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- THE GUM is an eruption of red {pots reſem- 
bling a thick raſh, which often appears a few days 
after the birth upon any, or every, part of the 
body: 


ous nature, and that of a fingular or ſpecific kind, which 
occurs at no other period of life, and may proceed from a 
diſeaſe of the ſtomach, produced by the application of food 
much unſuited to it at that juncture. Fever accompanies the 
diſeaſe, which, although ſcarce perceptible at its commence- 
ment, increaſes with the progreſs of the complaint, and appears 
ts be produced or aggravated by irritation from the ulcerated 
aphthæ. As the diſcaſe occurs about the time that the gaſ- 
tric liquor begins to be ſecreted fo as to act fully upon the 
mother's milk (ſec note, page 57), it may proceed from ſome 
affection of the ſecreting veſſeis of the ſtomach, produced, as 
above obſerved, by the application of unſuitable food ; which 
food, being or 3 acrimonious, may produce ulceration ' 
in the mouth, as mentioned in the former part of this note. 
This opinion is much firengthened by Dr, Cullen's account 
of the Inflammation of the ſtomach, © It appears, at leaſt from 

difleftions, that the ſtomach has often been affected with in- 
flammation, when neither pain or pyrexia had before given 
any notice of it; and ſuch we judge ro have been chiefly of 
ihe etyſipelatous kind. 'This kind of infammation alſo, is 
eſpecially to be expected from crimony of any kind applied 
do the ſtomach, and would certainly occur more frequently 

from ſuch a cauſe, were not the interior ſurface of this organ 

defended by a mucus exceeding in large quantity from the 

numerous follicles placed immediately under the villous coat. 
On many occaſions, however, the exudation of mucus is pre- 

vented, or the liquid poured out is of a leſs viſcid kind, fs 

as to be leſs fitted to defend the ſubjacent nerves; and it is in 
{uch caſes that acrid matters may reauily procuce an eryſipæ- 
Jatous affection of the ſtomach.” &c, 


Fig Lines of the Pra ice of Phyc 
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body: if it be attended with a coſtiveneſs, that 
muſt be removed by giving any thing that is 
looſening, as manha, magneſia, &c. and avoid- 
ing cold, it continues but a ſhort time, ſcarce ex- 
ceeding the month ; is no way dangerous; nor 
need any thing farther be done for it. Few 
children are without this cruption ; indeed it is 
a deſirable appearance as few children are ſo 
well without it as with it, as it relieves any 
complaint of the breaſt bowels &c. that may be 
occaſioned by cold. It feems immediately con- 
nected with perſpiration, and may be a part 
of that yet imperfect proceſs, as it differs from 
any raſh that appears at any future period. 

A YELLOWNESS OF THE SKIN, Which very often 
overſpreads the whole body, is very common 
with infants a ſew days after they are born; 
at ſometimes continues for foine weeks, during 
which time it oſten becomes of a deeper yellow, 
or orange colour. It is not to be regarded, 
nor 13 any thing necd{ul to be done to remove 
it, as it will diſappear totally and ſpontancouſly 
at laſt, It is commonly ſaid that the ſkin is 
left clearer and fairer by it than it otherwiſe. 
| would be without it; which ſeems a doubt: 
however, it is an agrecable deluſion, and may 
help to reconcile ſo unpleaſing an appearance, — 
It is of the nature of the Jaundice occaſioned by 
the cauſes mentioned at the concluſion of the 
note, page 62, 
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SOME children will have milk in their breaſts 
a few days after birth, and which is commonly 
preſſed out by the fingers of the nurſe. If the 
breaſts are much ſwelled and inflamed, this 
preſſure, if forcible, will give confiderable pain, 
and may be attended with worſe conſequences, 
and more uneafineſs to the child, than can 
happen if nothing is done; and if the ſwelling 
is trifling, forcing out the milk is leſs neceſſary. 
In all caſes, the preſſing out of the milk is 
better ayoided, and any ſwelling and hardneſs 

that may happen will be better aſlifted by a 
little neats-foot or gooſe oil rubbed gently on, 
once or twice a day; the milk being left to dif- 
perſe or diſcharge itſelf naturally; the latter of 
which often happens, with the moſt trifling 
aſſiſtance; and whenever aſſiſtance by preſſure 
is given, it ſhould always be of the moſt gentle 
kind and ſuch as can give little or no pain, 


INOCULATION. 

VERY young children are not ſo liable to 
take the ſmall pox as thoſe that are older; ſo 
that it rarely happens that a child under fix 
months old is attacked with the ſmall-pox ; and 
they will, under that age, often eſcape it when 
they are in the ſame houſe whe e the diſcaſe is 
preſent, Their eſcapiag the infection at this 


FE age, 
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age, ſeems to be owing to a mildneſs of the 
Juices of the body, which makes it not ſo readily 
ſuſceptible of that, and many other infectious 
diſeaſes; or when it does take place, it is ſome- 
times in ſo flight a degree as not to be diſcerned ; 
which accounts for the opinion formed, and the 
declaration made, by many, that they have not 
had the ſmall-pox, although they have been ino- 
culated for it, and have repeatedly been in the 
way of the infection; yet, upon inquiry, it will 
generally be diſcovered that they have ,been ex- 
poſed to the infection when infants, although 
they have not viſibly appeared to take it. I 
have ſometimes ſeen a child at the breaſt really, 
or apparently, eſcape the ſmall-pox, when a 
great part of the ſame family had the diſeaſe. 
It is oftentimes diflicult to communicate the in- 
fection by inoculation at this age, and it ſome- 
times will not take place at all. Dr. Young“ 
inoculated ſeveral children at the Royal Infir- 
mary in Edinburgh at about a week old ; yet in 
none of them could he perceive the infection to 
take place ; he nevertheleſs ſuppoſes that ſome of 
them took the infection, but that it was in ſo 
mild a manner that no external ſymptons or 
appearances of it could be diſcovered; and yet 
fo ſufficiently that they never would have the 
mall. pox after ward. 


* Late Profeſſor of Midwifery at Edinburgh, 


As 
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As the diſeaſe proves ſo mild at an early age, 
it may be ſuppoſed the moſt proper for commu- 
nicating the infection by inoculation; and which 
it certainly would, if other reaſons did not diſ- 
courage it; the principal of which is, a dread of 
convulſions, which infants are ſo ſubject to from 
many cauſes, and none more ſo than the ſmall- 
pox: it is true, all children have not convulſions 
with the ſmall-pox, and when they have, it is 
commonly in ſo flight a manner as not to endan- 
ger their lives; yet if the convulſions ſhould 
prove fatal, as it may happen, and has happen- 
ed; that riſque is a ſufficient reaſon for forbid- 

ding the inoculation, and to point out the ad- 
vantage of deferring it to a future ſeaſon, when 
ſo much danger is not to be apprehended from 
ſo alarming a ſympton. 


Tux objections, here offered, cannot be ſaid 
to be much leſſened or removed at any age under 


ſix months; and at that age, or about the ſe— 
venth month, the teeth are expected to make 
their appearance, which has been always ſup- 
poſed a ſufficient cauſe to forbid inoculation ; 


and as teething often continues attended with 


danger until the expiration of the twelve 
months, the practice of inoculation ſeems en- 
tirely prohibited and forbidden during the whole 
of the firſt year. IN 

Ir is a practice with many to adviſe inocula- 


tion about the fifth or ſixth month, from a ſup- 
4. | poſition 
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poſton, that a child will, at that age, have ac- 
oured ftrengith infficient to combat the [mall- 
pox; and that they will avoid the riſque ard 
dan zer from teething by doing it a little while 
þ tore tne teeth may be expected to come. But 
this way prove deceitful, as will hereafter ap- 
pear,* and when it is confidered ; that the time 
ol breeding the teeth, which commences about 
the third month 1s ſometimes as tedious, trouble- 
ſome, and dangerous, as that of getting or cut- 
ting them; and that there may be conſequently 
as much riſque and danger from the ſmall-pox 
at the time of breeding, as at the time of cutting 
.tceth, I have ſeen a great many caſes, both in 
inoculation and in the natural way, where chil- 
dren have been cutting teeth, both ſingle and 
double ones, and where they have had the gums. 
very much {welled and. inflamed, with pain 
and fever, at the time of the eruption of the 
ſmall-pox, who have yet done as well, and have 
| had as (mall a quantity of puſtules, or the pock, 
as if nothing of the kind had happened: how- 
ever, as this is not always to be expected, ſome 
precautions will Hill be proper to be oblerved.7 

7 DOME. 


See Trething. | 

+ Ts the Medical Read r. lt appears upon many oc+ 
caſions, that although the ſymptomatic fever from cutting 
of teeth ſtall be very ſmart during the eruption of the ſmall- 
pox (as is diſcovered by the ſtate of the gums, and the febrile 


ſymptoms continuing beyond the period of eraption), yet 
that 
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Sou children get their teeth much eaſier than 
others; the greateſt difficulty and danger gene- 
rally attends getting the firſt teeth; and if a 
child gets his firſt teeth without much trouble 

| Th 197800 and 


that the diſeaſe does not ſeem rendered more unfavourable, 
or aggravated in any of its conſequences, by ſuch accumlated 
fever.—On the other hand, there is frequently the grcateſt 
_ reaſon to ſuppoſe the diſeaſe much aggravated by ſuch fe- 
ver. This difference and diſtinction I have frequently notic- 
ed under the following circumitances.—I have oblerved that 
when a child has been attacked with urgent ſymptoms of 
dentition at the time of, or a day v txvs before, the eruptive - 
fever of the ſmall-pox, that the diſeaſe (as in the firſt inftance 
above-recited) has been as mild and favourable as might 
have been expected had no ſuch additional cauſe interpoſed. 
On the contrary, and when the ſymptoms of dentition may 
have ſeemed to aggravate the diſeaſe and its conſequences, 
I have often obſerved that the ſymptoms of dentition have 
exiſted without intermiſſion ſome time (perhaps a week, 
| fortnight, or longer) before the attack of the ſmall-pox : 
or elſe that the child has had one or more /evere attacks 
immediately previous to that of the ſmall-pox.—From theſe 
obſervations, it ſhould ſeem, that the ſymptomatic fever 
excited by the teeth will not always ſenfibly add to the 
quantity of the puſtules of the ſmall-pox, or its malignity ; 
and that cool air, and cool treatment, will very often ſo 
far ſubdue the contagion, and its fermentative proceſs in 
the habit, as to bid defiance to the auxiliary fever. So 
that when the diſeaſe becomes aggravated by the teeth, it 
may, moſtly, happen from a putreſcency induced by the 
attack or attacks of fever prior to this period; as the caſes, 
which I have ſeen ſo circumſtanced, were invariably acoom- 
panied with marks of putreſcency, diſcoverable by purple 
petechiæ, &c, according to the degree: of malige ity. 5 
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and uneaſineſs, it ſeldom happens that he has 
much difficulty afterwards. From which it may 
be concluded; that if, about the ninth or tenth 
month, a child has got two, or more, of his 
teeth without much trouble or difficulty, he may 
be inoculated with great ſaftey: but if the teeth, 
which he has then got, whether more or not, 
have come with much pain, fever, or difficulty, 
it will be moſt adviſeable to wait till theſe diffi- 
culties and all danger from teething are got 
over, before the inoculation is ventured upon. 
It will be better to defer inoculation till a tooth 
is cut, even although it ſhould be twelve or four- 
teen months before that happens, for the above 
reaſons. 

TukRE is a rule which I have invariably ob- 
ſerved in the inoculation of children while they 
are getting teeth: it is; as the teeth generally cut 
regularly in pairs, x and as there is commonly a 
| ſpace of a few weeks between the cutting of each 

Pair, I have the child properly prepared, and 
take the opportunity of introducing the infection 
very ſoon after the cutting of a pair; by which 
the ſmall-pox is generally finiſhed and over in 


Tuxsz diſtinctions may be of uſe in aſcertaining a ſuita- 
ble period for inoculation, when it is to by governed by 
the teeth. 

Tus above remarks apply, when the diſeaſe is connected 
with meaſles and chincough. 
* Sec Teething 


the 
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the ſpace or interval betwixt the cutting of the 
teeth; and the child eſcapes pain and danger 
from the teeth. | 


Dr. DimsDaALE, a gentleman who a had a 


long and extenſive experience, and who has pub- 
liſhed upon inoculation, ſays; he declines inocu- 
lation upon a child under two years old, where 
it is left to his own choice, on account of the 
hazards from convulhons, fevers, fluxes, teeth- 
ing, and other complaints, to which children 
are ſubject: no doubt he is directed in his opi- 
nion by the extreme of prudence; and when 
children can be kept ſafely out of the reach of 
infection, it is an age as early as a cautious choice 
will direct: but in large and populous towns 


and neighbourhoods that are ſeldom free from 
the infection; or in other places where it may 
happen to prevail; it cannot be ſo adviſable to 


run the riſque, for ſo long a time, of taking it 
in the natural way; as the inoculation is practil- 
ed with great ſafety by an attention to the cau- 


tions above recited, at a much earlier age; and 
any age above three months, is found to an- 


ſwer very well, where a child is in a healthy 
ſtate. It is of importance to avoid inoculation 
at a time when the meaſles, chincough or any 


dangerous prevailing diſorder 18 very ren 


nant, 


A Good deal of ſtreſs has been laid upon 


the ſeaſons of the year beſt ſuited for inoculation. 
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The fpring, and autumn, have been recom- 
mended on account of their temperature ;: and 
on that account, are proper enough; but as 
children, at thoſe ſeaſons and particularly the 
latter, are more ſubject to worms, looſeneſſes, 


fevers, fore throats, &c. than at any other, they 


become lels eligible. Therefore, from Midſum- 
mer till Chriſtmas, or until the froſt ſets in, 
is the moſt 1mproper ſeaſons for inoculation (fee 
page 175: and the article, raft), Cold ſeaſons, 
and particulary froſty weather, are undoubtedly 
more ſuitable than thoſe that are warm, damp, 


or wet. It will always be better deferred when 
the meaſles, chincough, or any levere diſorder, 
is very nfe,* It is no advantage to a child to 


* To the Medical Reader, As putreſcency is moſt pre- 
ralent in febrile complaints in the autumn, that mult obvious- 
ly be the leaſt favourable ſeaſon, in general, for inocula- 
tion.— As cold favours in general an inflammatory diatheſis, 
it has been ſuppoſed, by Dr. Cullen, unfavourable to the 
diſeaſe. That, from experiences does not appear fo con- 


cluſive. We however know, that cold has a power of 


reſtraining the eruption, and, that, generally according to 
the degree in which it is applied; not only by its action upon 
the ſurface of the body, but more particularly as taken 
into the lungs in breathing, where the effect cold air pro- 
duces, in abating the fever in ſo ſudden and effectual a 


manner, might juſtly lead to an opinion of its poſſeſſing a 


a ſpecific power of ſubduing the contagion and ſupprefling 
its aſſimilation with the bloed or fluids, —See the note which 
accimpanies the meaſles, 


be 
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be inoculated after he is weaned, at any age, 
as he can, if he 1s weaned, be better prepared 
by his diet than he otherwife could, provided his 
nurſe is ever ſo attentive to her own diet for that 
purpoſe, and he will more readily be got to take 
ſuch kind of drink and medicines as are proper 
for him at the time of the eruptive fever, or when 
the ſmall pox are about to make their appear- 
ance. Secondly ; children who ſuck will ſeldom, 
when they ail any thing, be appealed or ſatisfied 
without they are almolt conſtantly lying at the 
breaſt; and that, at night and in bed eſpecially; 
which mult keep them hotter than they ought to 
be at that time, and which will of courſe, and 
as certainly, add to and increaſe the quantity 
of the ſmall-pox, upon the face particularly. 
Hence children at the breaſt are generally fuller 
than thoſe who are weaned. 

Taz advantage attending inoculation are ſo 
obvious, and ſo univerſally known and eſtabliſh- 
ed, as to make a recital of them ſuperfluous and 
unnecellary in this place. Thoſe who are moſt 
converſant in it are the beſt ſatisfied, that little 
inconvenience or diladvantage has ever really, 
and unequiyocally, accompanied a judicious 
management of it; on the contrary, is is fraught 
and replete with greater benefit and comfort to 
mankind, than any meaſure ever yet adopted 
for the mitigation of any calamity, of like mag- 
nitude, the human body is heir to, Yet, al- 

1 though 


— 
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though the cleareſt evidence and moſt convine-, 
ing proofs are to be gathered from reaſon, ex- 


perience, and the conviction of the external 
ſenſes, in its favour, there are thoſe to be found 


Who are ſtrongly biaſſed againſt it, who ſtrenu- 
oufly oppoſe it, and who even are ſtudious in 


depreciating it: but no wonder ſince man- 


kind are, by nature, diſpoſed to differ in ſenti- 


ment; and perhaps no one poſition, which the 


art ot ingenuity of man has been able to frame 


or conceive, was ever univerſally adopted, or 


aſſented to! Thoſe perſons who will allow the 


_ conviction of their own ſenſes to decide in the 


matter, muſt be convinced of its diſlinguiſhed 


excellence, by conſidering, how much perſonal 


grace and beauty are preſerved by it, by com- 


_ paring the preſent ſet of faces with thoſe twenty 


or thirty years backwards: by examining and 
comparing the regiſters and impartial accounts 
of thoſe who have been at the pains to collect 


them, reſpecting the fatality of the diſeaſe in the 
natural way, and that by inoculation: by the 


example of the moſt learned, and, in every re- 


ſpect, moſt eminently diſtinguiſhed perſonages 


in the kingdom: with many other arguments; 


all, and every, of which, it conſidered without 


prejudice, would convince, where conviction 
will be admitted. Some there are who obi 


to it from a religious motive, by ſuppoſing that 


it is — with the diſpenſation of the 


Divine 
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Divine Providence ; yet they ought to conſider, 
that the ArmicuTy has endowed us with powers; 
and has put weapons into our hands, to preſerve 
and defend ourſelves, and to enable us to en- 
counter many calamities, difficulties, and dangers 
Which, HE HIMSELF, for purpoſes beſt known 
to n1s unerring wiſdom, has placed in our way, 
and which we muſt, for our own preſervation, 
neceſſarily combat. Every diſcovery which ns 
vouchſafes to make us, it is our duty fully to re- N 
ſpect, and to expreſs our gratitude for, by apply- 
ing it to the purpoſe and intention it is calculated 
to anſwer; and which like a © talent,” is not given 
us to be © buried in the ground“ but to be ap- 
propriated to ſuch an uſe as may diſplay the be- 
neficence of the CREATOR, and declare the 
wonders that he doth for the children of men.” --- 
The aſſiſtance and power of art and medicine 
are eagerly ſolicited for the prevention and mitiga- 
tion of every other diſeaſe which we are liable to, 
without reſerve or r-ſtraint ; therefore why this 
dreadful diſeaſe ſhould be fingled out, and we 
forbidden to diſarm it of its terrors, can be no 
more eaſily conceived than, that we ought ſu- 
pinely to fit down under every calamity and 
danger which daily awaits us, without exerciſing 
_ thoſe means, for extricating ourſelves from them, 
which have been apparently and deſignedly given 
us for the purpoſe of ſo doing. Houſes have 
been thrown down and burnt. and lives have 
; Aa been 
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been loſt, by lightening; yet can it be deemed 
impiety to endeavour to preſerve ourſelves from, 
and avert the ligtening's rage, by the means 
which the ALMicnzx has ſuffered to. be diſco- 
vered to us, for that purpoſe 3 1 

Tu anxicty and diſtreſs which thoſe ſuffer, 
who become old enough to be ſenſible of the 
ſevere effects and extreme danger of the ſmall 
pox before they have it, muſt be a ſtrong argu- 
ment with parents to prevent ſuch anxiety by an 
early communication of the diſcafe. 

Many, are prevented from ſubmitting to the 
inoculation of their children, by ſcar only, who 
otherwiſe are diipoſed to favour the defign and 
propriery of it, and who think it right: their 
de of reaſoving is; © they could with to do 

„but dare not; ſor if any accident ſhould 
Fe A n, they could never forgive themſelves.” 
If this kind of argument, which ariſes from 
fear, and is produced by a want of the exertion 
of the reaſon, was ſuffered and encouraged upon 
all occaſions through hſe, we might be cou- 
tinually unhappy, ans perpetually blanung our- 
{elves for every tranſaction which did not anſwer 
our expectations, although the reſult of the moſt 
mature deliberation. The maxim by which we 
ought to govern ourſelves, upon this as on every 
occaſion, is, that whatever att we commit, and 
whatever we do, as the reſult of our reaſon, 
we do ourſely es the higheſt injullice to blame 
qurſelves 
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durlelves for, when the event happens not to 

be fo favourable as our reaſon promiſed us 
to enges and hope for. On this account there- 
fore, they who cannot bring their reaſon to coin- 
cide with the propriety of inoculatioir, would 
be to blame to ſubmit to it: but when the 
reaſon favours it, it is an incumbent duty to 
comply with it, and (of courſe) a breach, or 
neglect, of that duty not ſo to do. It may be 
ſaid, ſome die under inoculation. It is true 
ſuch accidents have happened; but they are 
comparatively fo ſmall, when properly conſi- 
dered, as ſcarcely to amount to an objection. 
Some would die, out of à given number, in the 
ſpace of time neceſſary for going throngh inocu- 
lation, of ſome diſcaſe, provided none of them 
were inoculated ; and when children die under 
inoculation, it commonly happens from ſome 
other complaint attacking them at the ſame time, 
which might be equa: ily fatal witkout the ino- 
culation ; as fits, fluxes, fevers, and other acci- 
dental complaints, "againſt which no human fore- 
fight FIN guard, and which may eq nally occur 
at the attack of the natural ſmall- Fox. 


-In a general inoculation 3 in Liy erpool, ending May 1783 
of 1134 inoculated patients, chiehy very young children 
and at the breaſt, ſeven died; which is one in 102. Thoſe 
that died were chiefly of the loweſt order of the poor, whoſe 
parents could not be prevailed upon to avoid giving them 
ſpirits and other heating things, and keeping them unuſually 
hot in bed; otherwiſe the proportion of deaths would have 
deen much leſs, Aa 2 e 
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A apprehenſion of the riſque 'of communis. 
cating lome other diſeaſe along with the ſmall. 
pox has bcen alledged as an argument againſt : 
inoculation; but experience proves clearly the 
futility of ſuch reaſoning ; the probability, alſo, 
of ſuch an event, is contradictory to reaſon and 
the laws of the human ceconomy. 

Tux notion in favour of taking the fmallnax 
a ſecond time, and in the natural way, after ino- 
culation, is a miſtaken one, where the infection 
has before taken place completely from the inocu- 
lation; and can only be accounted for, like the 
others, from a want of knowledge and experience 
in thoſe who favour ſuch an opinion; or ſuch 
reports may be circulated as a bug-hear, held out 
to anſwer ſome ſiniſter or intereſted purpoſe. If 
a perſon can have the diſeaſe a ſecond time in 
the natural way, he may allo by and after, ino- 
culation; but not otherwiſe; as the diſeaſe is 
exactly and ſpecifically the ſame, in what rg 
or form ſoever it is received.“ 

Song of the leading advantages attending i ino- 
culation, are: the choice of a time when a child 
is in the beſt ſtate of health to have the {mall- 
pox : a choice of the ſeaſon of the year: pre- 
paration : knowing the time when the diſeaſe 


FThe chicken-pox ſometimes reſembles the ſmall-pox ſo 
much as to deccive perſons not verſant in the diſeaſe; hence 
commonly ariſes the deception of a ſecond infection. 


. — 4 * . 
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will come on, which affords opportunity to treat 


it properly at the beginning, and which is of 


the moſt important conſequences as to its favour- 
able or unfavourable termination, 

IxoOcLATTON has been practiſed by ſeveral 
out of the profeſſion of medicine, with chari- 
table and humane intentions towards the poor. 
Societies of medical perſons for the purpoſe of 


general inoculations have been lately ſo frequent 
as to render that unneceſſary now, in many parts 


of the kingdom. Any perſon may acquire a 
knowledge of performing the operation and con- 
ducting the progreſs of the buſineſs in a general 
way; yet that is the leaſt part of the concern, 
as it requires a knowledge of the patient's ſtate 


of health, and to know how to. act under any 


unforeſeen difficulties that may, ariſc in the pro- 
greſs of the diſcaſe; as it frequently happens 
that other diſorders occur during the progreſs of 


the diſeaſe, which if not timely obſerved, or not 
properly treated, may endanger or rum the ſuc- 


_ ceſs. of the undertaking. The following de- 


{ſcription of inoculation and the treatment fol- 


lowing it, is not. therefore here given with a 


deſign of its being practiſed without medical 


aſſiſtance, but only as an aid to that aſſiſtance; 
as ſituations may occur where it may be accept- 
3 . Con oy. 
Wiru the point of a lancet, moiſtened with 

8 the 
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4 the matter of the ſmall-pox, a ſmall inciſon is 
4 | made in the arm (as being a convenient part). 
1 | The inciflon' is ſo flight and trifling as often not 
to be felt by a child; or to draw blood; nor 
does it require any thing to be put upon it. On 
this day and the next, there is ſeldom any altera- 
tion in the appearances of the inciſion. On the 
third day, it begins to look red, like a ſcratch from 
a pin; and on this and the following day, it 
changes to ſomewhat of an orange colour, with a 
ſmall white bliſter in the courſe of the incifion; 
and may be ſeen and felt a little raiſed above the 
ſlein; all which are figns of the infection having 
taken effect; and, on the contrary, if theſe appear- 
ances do not take place, it may be ſuppoſed the 
operation has not ſucceeded; although inſtances 
occur where theſe appearances are protrafted 
ſome time longer. Theſe appearances increaſe 
daily when the infection has taken effect, the 
part looking larger, more inflamed, raifed, and 
bliſtered (but without pain): till the ſeventh or 
eighth day.“ The inflammation of the arm may 
no be obſerved to ſpread much; and it is not 
Fen” _ unuſual to ſee a number of ſmall white ſpots 
| ſurrounding, and upon the inflamed part. foes 


„If about the fixth day, a pain 1s felt in the arm-pit of a 
child, old enough to deſcribe it, it is an anoft ren fign 
of the infection having taken place, 


Ir 
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Ir is about this time the child may be ex- 
pected to ſicken ; which may firſt be diſcovered 
by his becoming dull and heavy, and being more 
than uſually hot and feveriſh, with ſometimes 
light ſhiverings; the breath ſhort, hot, and 
offenſive; the eyes heavy, and more or leſs red 
and inflamed; ſtartings, when dozing or ſleeping; 


ſometimes vomiting ; the feet cold, when every 


other part of the body feels hot, which is a 


ſymptom peculiar to the ſmall-pox, and the moſt 
certain one. It may be proper to obſerve here, 


that, at this time, under theſe circumſtances, one 
or more convulſion fits may happen, without 


any the leaſt danger to be apprehended from 
it, and is no very unuſual occurrence at this 
time with young children, nor dues it require 


any diſtinct treatment. 

In this ſituation it will be very proper to keep 
the child very cool. and by all means from the 
fire: he muſt not be ſuffered to lay with his 
face in the neck of the perſon who carries 
him (which children are much diſpoſed to do 


in this complaint), but may be laid acroſs the 
arms upon a pillow, or without, and carried 


about the houle, in any part of it waere he can 
breathe a cool air: he muſt not be wrapped up 


warmer than uſual, and particular care muſt _ 


be taken to have his face always uncovered: 
at night, when in bed, he muſt be kept very 
cool, 
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cool, and not ſuffered to lay near his nurſe ! iti 


the day, he may lay upon his back acroſs the 
lap; or rather upon a ſettee, or ſofa, which will 
be cooler than the knee. As a thirſt is common 
at this time, if the child is | weaned he may 
drink cold water with, or without, a toaſt in- it; 
or milk and water, cold; whatever elſe he 
drinks ought to be cold, and without any wine, 
or other liquor of the kind, in it: if the child 
fucks, he may have the ſame drink, if he will 
take it; but a child at the breaſt will ſeldom take 
any thing elſe willingly at this time. As a child 


on all occaſions of pain or uneaſineſs ts amuſed 


and ſoothed by the breaſt; ſo at this time he 
will lay conſtantly at the breaſt, if ſo indulged. * 
This however mult be caretully avoided ; as it 
will heat him too much, his face particularly, 
and to a certainty will increaſe the quantity of 
ſmall-pox on his face, in proportion as he is ſo 


heated there: therefore he muſt not have the 
breaſt oftener nor longer at a time than is wahr | 


requiſite for his ſupport as food. 
A rEw loole ſtools are commonly procured at 


this time, and which afford a ſenſible relief to the 
fever and the other ſymptoms abovementioned.* 


The 


* To the Medical Reader. Emeties are in very general 


uſe at the time of the eruptive fever ; but it is agreed, 


by all, that their good effect is never ſo apparent as when 
| ney 
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The abovementioned ſymptoms generally in- 
creaſe and continue without abatement till the 
eruption comes quite out, which happens in three 
or four days from the firſt attack; and if the 
eruption is ſmall in quantity (as generally is the 
caſe in inoculation) the fever and other ſymptoms 
go entirely away, the buſineſs is completed, and 
the child ails no more. 7 

Tuis favourable termination depends however 
very much upon the treatment from the firſt 
ſickening till the eruption appears; and reſts 
upon the cool treatment here mentioned, and 
that in a very eſſential degree on proper ex- 
poſure to the cold air. There has been a good 
deal of difference of opinion reſpecting the de- 


they operate by ſtool alſo. As the operation of purgatives, 
at this time, is accompanied with ſuch evident and de- 
ſirable effects, it is highly reaſonable to conclude that ſuch 
good effect depends chiefly upon their determining to the 
inteſtines, and, of courſe, deriving from the ſkin. As, 
therefore, purgatives, cool air, and every other means that 
diminiſh the determination to the ſkin and promote it elſe- 
where, are the moſt ſovereign remedies at this period of the 
diſeaſe ; may it not be concluded, that emetics of all kinds, 
but particularly antimonials, as determining to the ſkin, are 
not only improper, but even injurious? And may not this 
ſuppoſition be ſufficient to forbid their uſe, eſpecially as they 
ate not obſerved to be accompanied with much, if any, ob- 
vious benefit independent of their caſual pargative opera- 
tion? : g 
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gree of cold to which a perſon ſhould be expoſed 
at this time, but which can never be preciſely 
fixed; it muſt always be regulated by the fol- 
lowing crrcumitances, viz, the degree of heat and 
fever which occurs at the time. If the heat, 
heavineſs. and fever, are very great, a greater 
expolure to cold x8 8 than if thele ſymp- 
toins are {ight; and this is the only mode of 
regulation that can be adopted. A child with a 
very conſiderable degree of fever will be com- 
tortable and relieved by being much out of doors 
in the coldeſt weather, who would be oppreſſed 
and tufter a great deal if not fo expoſed ; while 
undoubtedly a child with a moderate degree 
of fever would receive * trom ſuch fevere 
_expolure.. 

Ir is not ſo neceiſary to 3 the body to 
the cold. as that child air ſhould be hreathied: 
as breathed, it ſeems to act as a cordial and 
reſtorative, and has the happicſt effect in ſub- 
duing the violence of the diſeaſe; and which it 
does by reſtraming and abating the fever, by 


which the eruption is retarded and diminiſhed— 
its powerful effects therefore are confined to this 


period of the diſeaſe only. It can ſcarce be 
properiy obtained at any fealon within doors, 


A 


except perhaps in a current of air between doors 
. or windows; and therefore it will be better to 


? have the child a good deal out of doors, in all 
fealons, 
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ſeaſons, as will be ſoon perceived by the com- 
fort and relief it affords: and it is {ſometimes 
neceſſary when the fever runs high, to be out a 
great part of the day and night, in cven {evere 
ſeaſons, to make the child comfortably cool, 
and to refreſh him and relieve him from the 
oppreſſion he labours under; and it is by this 
teſt alone that the degree of cold is to be aſcer- 
tained, 

Tux body however ſhould not be kept warmer 
than at other times, as whatever part is kept the 
warmeſt will be fulleſt of the eruption, as ap— 
pears by thoſe parts of the thighs behind, of a 
child, which are covered and infolded by. the 
arms in carrying, being apparently fuller than 
the adjoining parts. In the caſe of a voung 
woman, who I inoculated at a diſtant farm houſæ, 
who could not be prevaiied on in my ablence 
to keep her feet out of the aſhes of a hearth firc 
(her feet being cold as uſual on this occaſion} at 
this juncture; when the {mall-pox came var, 
her feet ſeemed each one continued bliſter, as i 
they had been burnt or ſcalded; but which was 
the ſmall-pox, which, from the quantity on the 
feet, had that appearance, as they increaſed and 
filled regularly with the eruption on the other 
parts of the body, and, when at height, became 
ſeverely painful, although the diſeaſe was tavour- 
able in other reſpects; except the infides of her 

B B 2 ' hands, 
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hands, that were in a like condition ; for, as ſhe 
ſat near the fire, ſhe held her hands as a ſcreen 
to her face; whereby however the face was for- 


tunately preſerved a great deal better than 


might have been expected. 

IT 1 is a comfortable reflection that this Ae 
once ſo formidable, and which was juſtly con- 
ſidered the moſt dreadful the human race had 
inevitably to encounter, is now in ſo great a 


meaſure diveſted and diſarmed of its terrors. 


OF THE NATURAL SMALL POx. 


WIIEN the ſmall-pox is in a town or neigh- 
bourhood, thoſe who have not had it are con- 


tinually liable to be infected, although they may 
not immediately be near, or in the preſence of 
an infected perſon, as the infection may be con- 


veyed to a conſiderable diſtance in the cloaths 
of a perſon who has been with another in the 
{mall-pox. It is in this manner, chiefly, that 


the diſcaſe is communicated to any Giltance, and 
not in the air. 


IT is not an eaſy matter to determine certainly 


when a child is attacked with the ſmall- -POX, as 
no ſymptom that occurs, previous to the eruption, 
marks it . If a child when in good 


health 
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health and without any apparent cauſe, ſhould 
ſuddenly become dull and heavy, with the ſymp. 
toms deſcribed to happen previous to eruption 
from inoculation, page 215, and the ſmall- pox is 
prevalent in the town or neighbourhood, his 
complaint may reaſonably be ſuppoſed to be the 
ſmall-pox, eſpecially if it does not abate or go 


off in the courſe of the firſt or ſecond day. The 


coldneſs of the feet is the moſt certain ſign. 
Thus circumſtanced, the treatment there de- 
ſcribed will be proper nner the complaint 
may prove. 7 
Ix ſeldom happens as from inoculation, that 
the ſymptoms abate, in any degree, till the ſmall- 
pox comes out; which commonly happens about 
the third day from the firſt ſickening; during 
which time, the ſame cool treatment muſt be 
ſtrictly continued without intermiſſion. It is a 


general obſervation, almoſt without exception, 


that, the longer the ſmall-pox is in coming out, 


after the time of ſickening, the better; and that, 


an early eruption is as certain an indication of 
an unſavourable diſeaſe, as a late one is of a 


mild and favourable kind of ſmall-pox.— The 


eruption, or coming out of the pock, may be 


called very early when it happens with, or on the 
lame days with, the firſt hcknels ; upon this 


= By the firſt day, is meant, within twenty-four hours 


from the firſt ſickening. 3 the ſecond day, forty-eight 
| hours, And fo on. 
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occaſion it comes out generally very ſuddenly, 
in great quantity, and the face and breaſt are 
covered, as with a raſh. The ſecond day may 
be called carly for the eruption; and when it 
happens on that day, the face and breaſt are 
commonly very full, and have the appearance 
of a raſh upon them. The third day is as ſoon 
as the eruption is to be wiſhed for: it then 
generally comes out more flowly and diſtinctly;; 
and is oftentimes ſcarcely to be diſcovered till 
the fourth day. Sometimes the eruption is not 
to be at all diſcerned till the fourth day; when 


it comes out very flow ly, and the ſpots are very 


diftintEt and {ſew in number. Sometimes a few 
diſtinct ſpots will be feen on the ſecond day, 


although the bulk of the eruption does not 


appear till the third or fourth day, and the 


diſcaſe will prove favourable.—-W hen the erup— 
tion happens fo carly as the firft day, the fever 
and other ſymptoms ſeldom abate during the 
whole courſe of the diſcaſe, which may be ex- 
pected to prove fatal, When the crvption hap- 
pers on the ſecond day, the fever ſeldom abates, 
much, and if it ſhould abate a little when the 
eruption is completed, it returns again in a few 
days, and much danger is 16 be expetted, as the 
patient is commonly very full.—Ir ſeldom hap- 
pens that the patient is very ſull when the 
eruption is delaycd till the third day; and uf 


WE. 
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he is full, the ſmall-pox is generally of a favour- 
able kind, and the fever abates very conſider- 
ably when the eruption is completed; and 

although it returns when the pock comes to 
be at the height, which is commonly about the 
eighth, or ninth day, yet it is moſtly flight; and 
he does well. When the patient has few in 
number, the fever goes off entirely when the 
eruption is finiſhed, and ſeldom returns after- 
wards, When the eruption is protracted till 
the fourth day, the diſeaſe may always be ex- 

pected to be mild and favourable. 

As it appears that a late eruption is accom- 
panied with ſuch favourable circumſtances, it 
is very much to be wiſhed for: the means for 
accompliſhing, or greatly promoting it, are 
within the reach and compals of every perſon ; 
and are no other than the cool treatment before 
named ; and they who will be prevailed upon 

to conform with it, may expect all the benefit 
and aſſi ſtance which art can afford them: but 
it is worthy of remark. that from the time of 
the ſickening, to that of the coming out of 
the ſmall pox, is the only time when this cool 
treatment can be practiſed to the moſt ad- 
vantage; and that if it ſhould be omitted then, 
and that period -and opportunity be ſuffered to 
{lip and pals, neither it, nor any other means, 
that can be deviſed, will, afterwards, be attended 
with 
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with any material benefit to the poor ſufferer ; 
as his fate 1s generally fixed, and may be de- 
termined as ſoon as the eruption is completed, 


beyond the utmoſt reach of art to alter. 


Wires, or cordials, of all forts are to be ſtrictly 
avoided; as alſo warm drink; warm rooms, from 


fire or any other cauſe ; and warm beds: and on 


the contrary, the free breathing of cool air, out 
of doors if the weather 1s not uncommonly 
rigorous ; cold drink ; and cool beds, are ta be 
the chief dependencies.* 
| A rAR- 


* There is not in the annals of medicine any thing ſo 
extraordinary, and that reflects ſo ſeverely and juſtly upon 
its profeſſors, as a negle& of the advice and example of the 
illsftrious Sydenham ; who, more than a hundred years ago, 
publiſhed his method of treating the ſmall-pox ; and which, 
although nearly ſimilar to the preſent. moſt improved and 
happy manner, was diſregarded until very lately, What till 
renders this circumſtance more unaccountable, is, the eſteem 


in which his works have been univerſally held and acknow- 
ledged ſince his death; and that a part of his practice in the 


fame diſeaſe, viz. the adminiſtering of opiates in the advanced 
ſtate of it, ſhould be adopted, whilſt the moſt material part, 


the cool regimen and treatment during the eruptive fever, 
Vas neglected.— Fourteen years after his letter to Dr. Cale on 


his improved treatment of the ſmall-pox, as recorded in his 
works, we find that, Mary, gucen to lin; William III. fell a 
victim to the prejudice in favour of the heating regimen. 


Her caſe is recorded by Dr. Harris, in a treatiſe on the 


diſcaſes of children, and ſeveral other © grievous diſeaſes.“ 


Dr. Harris, who attended her majeſty at that time, ſays; that 


upon 
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A rarTHER accompanyment of this diſeaſe, 
in a domeſtic line, is ſeldom done; and would 
be unintelligible and of no advantage here ; 
what has been already obſerved, refers to that 
part of it which is of the moſt conſequence 
to be attended to; and as it often happens that 
the complaint 1s not diſcovered and underſtood 
by the patient's friends before the actual appear- 
ance of the ſmall-pox, the uſual appearances, 
and manner of treating it at this period, are of 
conſequence to be univerſally known and under- 
ſtood. EIN | 

Ix is cuſtomary, and very proper, to give a 
doſe of phyſic a day, or two, after the ſmall- 
pox have turned the height; which the beſt and 
moſt favourable kind will do about the ſixth. 
or ſeventh day ; the WW orſt and moſt dangerous 


upon all occaſions of feveriſhneſs ſhe was accuſtomed, by the 
advice of Dr. Low-r, to take a large quantity of Venice 
Treacle (then much in vogue) on going to bed, to promote 
ſweating; that, on being attacked with the ſmall-pox, ſhe 

took larger quantities than uſual; and being of a plethoric 
habit, the eruption was accompanied with the moſt unfavour- 
able appearances, of petechiæ; a copious diſcharge of blood 
from the lungs, and in the urine ; and an effloreſcence upon 
the ſkin, which, together with the bloody coloured petechiz, 
gave the appearance of the meaſles, with which the phyſi- 
cians then (perhaps improperly) ſuppoſed the ſmall- pox to be 
united. She died on the night of the eighth dy: from the 
attack, 


TE ſort | 
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ſort ſeldom turn before the eleventh day after 
their coming out. The eruption always appears 
firſt upon the face, breaſt, and upper parts of 


the body; and Jaſt of all on the legs and feet; 
and, when at the height, it turns firſt upon the 
face, and laſt of all upon the legs. 


es 
N 0 , _ 5 
—— 


Tux Curckxtn-Pox is ſometimes taken for 
the ſmall-pox, and has given riſe to the opinion 
of a perſon's having the ſmall-pox twice, as they 
will often pit like the ſmall-pox ; but although 
they are ſomewhat alike, yet they may be diſtin- 
guiſhed by attending to the following appearances. 


A child is ſeldom fo ill upon the coming out of 


the chicken-pox, as he is of the ſmall-pox ; and 
when it comes out, the pock riſes all at once, 
and fills immediately with a thin liquor, which 


always remains nearly ſo, and does not turn ſo 
white and thick as in the fmall-pox. The pock 


is broad and flat, and does not, like the ſmall- | 
pox, feel prominent and hard in the ſkin like a 


ſmall pea. It is very generally accompanied 


with a {martiny pain on ſirſt coming out, which 
the {inall-pox never is. The chicken-pox al- 
ways turns, and goes off, in three or four days; 
which the ſmall-pox never does in leſs than a 

N week; 
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week; and which, of all other appearances, moſt 
diſtinctly marks the difference between the two 
diſorders; and there are no eruptions, that re- 
ſemble the ſmall-pox, which do not turn or diſ- 
appear in leſs than a week from their firſt ap- 
pearance. It is ſeldom that any thing is ne- 
ceſſary to be done in the chicken-pox : a doſe 
or two of phyſic may be proper, afterwards. It 
ſeldom, or never proves dangerous; and never 
happens more than once in the life. 


THE MEASLES. 


„THE meaſles, like the ſmall-pox, do not 
often attack young children, who will frequently 
eſcape although the diſeaſe be in the ſame houſe 
with them. There are particular ſeaſons of the 


year - when, the mealles ape mol ſubje® e be 


rife, or prevalent : the ſeaſon which is the moſt 
common to them, 1s, the ſpring. 

Tue figns, or ſymptoms of the meaſles, are a 
ſickneigg a heavineſs; a thirſt ; a ſhort, dry, huſky 
cough, with hoarſeneſs; a ſneezing, and running 
at the noſe; and a running and thin diſcharge 
from the eyes, which appear red and much 
inflamed, particularly the eye-lids; ſometimes 
cold ſhiverings. Theſe ſymptoms are commonly 
Fog Sc 2 ; flight 
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Night at firſt, and increaſe till the meaſles come 
out ; which generally happens on the fourth day 
from the firſt attack, although children will 
frequently be much indiſpoſed for a week before 
they come out. At the firſt appearance of the 
meaſles, they look like flea bites upon the face 
and neck, in diſtant ſpots ; but, ſoon after, the f 
lace, neck, and breaſt, are covered in patches, 
reſembling a thick raſh that does not ſeem to riſe 
above the ikin, although 1t may be diſcovered by 
the touch, and feel of the hand, to be a little 
prominent or raiſed upon the face and breaſt, 
but not upon the other parts of the body. The 
meaſles, like the ſmall-pox, come out firſt upon 
the upper parts of the body, and laſt of all upon 
the feet; and they obſerve the ſame Tank, pert 
regularity in going off, 
 'TunztrE is no diſeaſe, to Pg children are 
liable, that is fo ſickly, and attended with ſo 
much depreſſion and dejection, as this; as it is 
very common for the moſt lively children to lay 
in a ſtupor, or ſtate of heavineſs and ſeeming 
inſenſibility, from the ſecond day of the attack, 
during the whole of the complaint, which con- 
tinues three days after the firſt coming out: 
on the third day, the eruption begins to look 
paler: and, on the fourth, goes off with a 
mealy appearance upon the ſkin. During the 
whole of the complaint, there is a {mart fever, 


6 hich | 
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which often, with the cough, and a difficuly of 
breathing, increaſe in proportion as the diſorder 
advances, and will ſometimes be the moſt violent 
and ſevere at the height, or turn, of the meaſles : 
ſometimes the fever, cough, and other ſymptoms, 
abate; and the child recovers, in part, his ſpirits 
ſoon after the meaſles come out; but this 1s not 
often the caſe. | 
Acud, in this complaint, muſt not he kept 
either very warm, or very cold: he ought not to 
be kept near the fire, nor yet ſuffered to breathe 
the cold air: it will be beſt to conſine him to 
one room that is moderately and temperately 
warm; as, much warmth will increaſe his 
| heavineſs, fever, and difficulty of breathing; 
and cold, and cold air, will add to his hoarſe- 
neſs, and make his cough worſe. His drink may 
be water, barley water, milk and water, balm 
tea, or any weak liquor; but water, or milk 
and water, ſeem moſt agreeable to children at 
this time. What he drinks ought to be a little 
warmed, but not hot. Wine, and cor dials, in all 
ſhapes, muſt be totally avoided. 

Tuksx are the moſt material precautions which 
are to be obſerved on the firſt attack of the 
meaſles; and although it is not always thought 
neceſſary to have recourle to medicine, and me- 
dical advice and allſtance, yet they may fre- 
quently | be employed to great advantage, It 


will 
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will always be proper to give ſomething at the 
beginning to procure two or three looſe ſtools ; 
as, the infuſion of fenna and prunes, or manna : 


rhubarb, in any ſhape, is not very proper. 


Bleeding, with leeches, or with the lancet, has 
been thought neceſlary, particularly when the 
cough is ſevere and violent. My experience has 
not diſcovered any advantage from blecding, but, 
on the contrary, injury. It is not here intended 

to give a regular and exact account of the me- 


dical treatment of the meaſles, which would be 


of little uſe in a domeſtic line, and might per- 
plex and embarraſs ; but as bleeding is ſo general 
a remedy, and ſometimes had recourſe to rather 
incautiouſly in this complaint, a caution re- 
ſpecting it may not be unſcaſonable, eſpecially 
as caſes have happened where the incautious 
and too haſty practice of it has been attended 
with unfavourable conſequences. When bleed- 


ing is uſed before or at the time of the coming 


out of the meaſles, it will often check and retard 


the eruption, and will ſometimes cauſe it to 
ſtrike in; the conſequences of which may prove 
fatal: therefore, bleeding ought to be very cau- 


tiouſly ventured upon.“ 
BLISTERS, 


* To the Medical Reader. This caution, reſpecting bleed- 
ing indiſcriminately in the meaſles, is here given, as well 
on account of the propriety of delaving it during the firſt 

| | attack, 
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BIISsT ERS, applied between the ſhoulders or to 
the ſides, have been found of great uſe in abating 


the 


attack, as to give time to diſcover, by the ſymptoms and ap- 
pearances, whether the diſeaſe is accompanied with any unuſual 
degree of putreſcency ; which, it is well known, ſometimes 
happens, and forbids a loſs of the vital fluid. For although, 
in that caſe, the oppreſſion upon the lungs may ſeem urgent, 
yet it is generally accompanied with an anxiety and oppreſſion 
that differs much, and it is to be diſtinguiſhed from, the la- 
borious reſpiration, with a hard dry cough, the effect of 
inflammation only. It is highly probable that the meaſles 
are accompanied with more or leſs of putreſcency always ; 
and which is diſcovered by a fœtor of the ſtools, whiall 
exceeds that from the ſmall- pox, or any other of the com- 
mon exanthemata ; and as this foetor of the ſtools, which is 
moſt remarkable at, and after, the turn of the meaſles, 
cannot reaſonably be ſuppoſed a local affection, originating 
in the inteſtines, ſolely from their natural contents ; it muſt 
be referred to ſome other cauſe; and none ſeems more likely 
than that it may be, an effuſion from the ſyſtem, depoſited 
in the inteſtines, in the manner of a critical diſcharge, the 
effect of the fermentation produced in the habit by the 
contagion of the meaſles. —Appearances of putreſcency are 
ſometimes obſerved in the ſmall-pox; yet that ſeldom 
happens except in the confluent kind; and when they are 
diſtin, and moſt favourable, no ſymptom of the kind is 
to be diſcovered during the progreſs and at the turn of the 
pock : whereas, in the moſt favourable caſe of the meaſles, 
this foetor of the fæces regularly occurs, —Why the con- 
tagion of the meaſles ſhould induce this putreſcency in the 
ſyſtem, more than that of the ſmall-pox, cannot be ac- 
counted for while we remain ignorant of the ſpecific qualities 
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will always be proper to give ſomething at the 
beginning to procure two or three looſe ſtools ; 
as, the infuſion of fenna and prunes, or manna : 
* | rhubarb, in any ſhape, is not very proper. 
Bleeding, with leeches, or with the lancet, has 
been thought neceſſary, particularly when the 
cough is ſevere and violent. My experience has 
not diſcovered any advantage from bleeding, but, 
on the contrary, injury. It is not here intended 
to give a regular and exact account of the me- 
dical treatment of the meaſles, which would be 
of little uſe in a domeſtic line, and might per- 
plex and embarraſs; but as bleeding is ſo general 
a remedy, and ſometimes had recourſe to rather 
incautiouſly in this complaint, a caution re- 
ſpecting it may not be unſeaſonable, eſpecially. 
as caſes have happened where the incautious 
and too haſty practice of it has been attended 
with unfavourable conſequences. When bleed- 
ing is uſed beſore or at the time of the coming 
out of the meaſles, it will often check and retard 
the eruption, and will ſometimes cauſe it to 
ſtrike in; the conſequences of which may prove 
fatal: therefore, a ought to be very cau- 
tiouſly ventured upon.“ 
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BLISTERS, 


* To the Medical Reader. This caution, reſpecting bleed- 
ing indiſcriminately in the meaſles, is here given, as well 
on account of the propriety of delaying it during the firſt 

att. ck, 
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BIISsT ERS, applied between the ſhoulders or to 
the ſides, have been found of great uſe in abating 
W the 


attack, as to give time to diſcover, by the ſymptoms and ap- 
pearances, whether the diſeaſe is accompanied with any unuſual 
degree of putreſcency ; which, it is well known, ſometimes 
happens, and forbids a loſs of the vital fluid. For although, 
in that caſe, the oppreſſion upon the lungs may ſeem urgent, 
yet it is generally accompanied with an anxiety and oppreſſion 
that differs much, and it is to be diſtinguiſhed from, the la- 
borious reſpiration, with a hard dry cough, the effect of 
inflammation only. It is highly probable that the meaſles 
are accompanied with more or leſs of putreſcency alavays ; 
and which is diſcovered by a fœtor of the ſtools, whiall 
exceeds that from the ſmall- pox, or any other of the com- 
mon exanthemata ; and as this foetor of the ſtools, which is 
moſt remarkable at, and after, the turn of the meaſles, 
cannot reaſonably be ſuppoſed a local affection, originating 
in the inteſtines, ſolely from their natural contents ; it muſt 
be referred to ſome other cauſe; and none ſeems more likely 
than that it may be, an cffuſion from the ſyſtem, depoſited 
in the inteſtines, in the manner of a critical diſcharge, the 
effect of the fermentation produced in the habit by the 
contagion of the meaſles. —Appearances of putreſcency are 
ſometimes obſerved in the ſmall-pox; yet that ſeldom 
happens except in the confluent kind; and when they are 
| diſtin, and moſt fa vourable, no ſymptom of the kind is 
to be diſcovered during the progreſs and at the turn of the 
pock : whereas, in the moſt favourable caſe of the meaſles, 
this foetor of the faces regularly occurs, —Why the con- 
tagion of the meaſles ſhould induce this putreſcency in the 
ſyſtem, more than that of the ſmall-pox, cannot be ac- 
counted for while we remain ignorant of the ſpecific qualities 
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the cough and relieving the breathing, and may 
fafely be applied at any period of the diſeaſe, 


when the cough and breathing require 1t. 
| A FEVER 


&f contagion in general, as well as each ſpecies diſtinctly. 
If, in the ſmall-pox, we ſuppoſe putreſcency to be as regu- 
larly produced by the contagious ferment as it is in the 
meaſles, we ſhall be at a loſs farther to diſcover, from 
analogy, by what means, and in what manner, it is expelled 
the habit : the eruption and ſuppuration of the pock does 
not ſeem the means by which its exclufion is effected; as, 
the more the eruption can be reſtrained and prevented, by 
expoſure to the cold air and other cooling means, the more 
mild and favourable the diſeaſe is rendered; and even when 
the eruption is, by theſe means, entirely reſtrained, we are 
not ſenſible of any other critical or occaſional diſcharge hap-- 


pening in conſequence thereof. Therefore, as the good 


effects of cool treatment, eſpecially cold air, is ſo very ap- 
parent in the ſmall-pox, whatever the quality and tendency 
of the contagion may be, it ſeems as if cold air, may, con- 
junctly with, if not independent of, the ſimple mechanical 
action of cold upon the ſurface, by a quality and mode of 
action, yet undiſcovered, have a power of ſubduing the con- 
tagion: and although it may be difficult to explain how and 
in what manner the contagion is ated upon by cold air, yet 
thus much may be determined with tolerable certainty, viz. - 
that cold air has a power of limiting and reſtraining its 
aſſimilation with the fluids, to an extent; which extent will 


be governed, chiefly, by the ſtate of the fluids at the time of 


eruption; and, of courſe, of preventing its fulleſt putreſcent 
or other unfavourable effects. Hence, alſo, the eruption will 
he reſtrained, | | 

THz putreſcency ſo inſeparable from the meaſles, may 
reaſonably 
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5 Ar EVIR always accompanies the meaſles, and 
is the cauſe of the drowſineſs and ſtupor which 
children 


reaſonably be ſuppoſed the moſt formidable difficulty we 
have to obviate in that diſeaſe ; and which it will continue 
to be, until chance leads to the diſcovery of a remedy, or 
means, capable of ſubduing it: for we do not find that any 
ground has been gained, or any advantage derived from 
the important diſcoveries that have been made in the treat- 
ment of the ſmall-pox, that will admit of a reference to 
the meaſles. —Purging has always been found particularly 
neceſſary after the meaſles, and is generally employed with 
the intention and for the purpoſe of draining the body of 
morbific matter, acrimony, or whatever elſe it may be that 
is the remains of the diſeaſe in the habit : but, from the 
ſenſible and inſtantaneous relief from the fever and other 
ſymptoms that is obtained, at any time after the turn of 
the meaſles, by looſe ſtools, which are always very foetid, it 
ſeems likely that nature regularly relieves herſelf by con- 
ſtantly directing this offenſive matter to the inteſtines, to be 
there depoſited; and that therefore our endeavours are ſel- 
dom or never extended beyond the prime vie. It is ob- 
| ſerved that the fever and other ſymptoms continue, very 
frequently with little abatement, after the turn and deſqua- 
mation of the eruption; but then, a diſpoſit'2n to coſtive- 
neſs, or a want of looſe ſtools, may alſo be as conſtantly 
obſerved ; nor will the ſymptoms abate, in any conſiderable 
or deſireable degree, until looſe ſtools happen ſpontaneouſly, 
or are procured by art: but when a looſeneſs occurs ſpon- 
taneouſly (as often happens) or is produced by art at the 
turn of the meaſles, the ſymptoms rarely continue beyond 
that time. There ſeems little doubt, therefore, that, during 
the progreſs of the eruption, or at the turn of the meaſles, 
D d this 
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children always have in the beginning, and of- 
ten during the whole of the complaint. Nothing 
wall 


this acrimony is regularly thrown into the inteſtines. in the 
manner, as already obſerved, of a critical diſcharge ; that, 
if it paſſes off immediatelv by a looſeneſs, the fever and 
other ſymptoms diſappear ; but that, while it is retained 
in the inteſtines by coſtiveneſs or want of looſe ſtools, it 
ſupports the fever, cough, and other ſymptoms; which are 
then only ſymptomatic from this cauſe ; but which will con- 
tinue, until it be removed by a natural effort of the bowels, 
or by purgatives adminiſtered. That this putreſcent acri- 
mony may he retained for ſome time in the inteſtines with- 
out exciting a looſeneſs, appears from the coſtive ſtools, 
which are diſcharged at and after the turn of the meaſles, 
being equally as offenſive and ſœtid as when a looſeneſs 
happens. The looſe ſtools that are diſcharged at the turn 
of the meaſles, are equally as offenſive with thoſe that are 
retained a week or longer. As, upon many occaſions, it 
happens that the inteſtines are incapable of readily and 
effectually excluding their morbid contents without the 
aſſiſtance of ſuitable purgatives; ſo, upon this, they are 
highly requiſite, as appears by the relief they afford. 

Tat regular occurreace of ſymptoms of inflammation does 
not invalicate the argument in favour of putreſcency in the 
meaſles; as lizy blood, and other inflammatory appearances, 
are often to be obſcrved at the onſet of fevers of other kinds 
where putreſcency is the moſt apparent. 

Du. CuLLEs's general obſervations on blood- letting in 
fevers, deſerve particular attention in the caſe of meaſles, 
After obſerving how neceſſary bleeding is, where the vio- 
lence of re- action, and a phlogiſtie diatheſis, are ſo evident 
as to conſtitute the prizcipal part of the diſcaſe, he proceeds: 
« In the caſe of ſynocha, therefore, there is little doubt 
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will ſo ſenſibly check and abate this fever, re- 
move the drowſineſs, and reſtore a child's ſpirits, 
| 3 


4 about the propriety of blood-letting ; but there are other 
cc caſes of fever, as the ſynochus, and even ſome caſes of 
cc typhus, in which a violent re. action and phlogiſtic dia- 
« theſis appear, and prevail during ſome part of the courſe 
« of the diſeaſe; while, at the ſame time, theſe circum- 
« ftances do not cmitute the principal part of the diſeaſe, 
© nor are to be expected to continue during the whole courſe - 
« of it; and we know, that, in many caſes, the ſtate of 
e violent re- action is to be ſucceeded, ſooner or later, by a 
„ ſtate of debility, from the exceſs of which the danger 
of the diſcale is chiefly to ariſe. It is, therefore, neceC- 
« ſary, that, in many caſes, blood-letting ſhould he avoided ; 
« and even although during the inflammatory ſtate cf the 
« diſeaſe, it may be proper, the evacuation ſhould not be 
ec fo large as to increaſe the ſtate of debility which is to 
cc follow.“ Firjt Linas of the Pratiice of Phyſics, vol. I. 

P 113+ 
BLEEDING, alt tough it may have heen thought neceſſary 
in the meaſles, appears to be much leſs ſo than has been 
generally imagined, and practiſed; eſpecially. with children 
under four or five years old: it may moſt likely be more 
ſo with young people, and adults, with whom the phlogiſtic 
diatheſis muſt be more prevalent than with children. In all 
the caſes of meaſles which I have attended of late years, 
of children of the age here named, I have not found bleed- 
ing required, and that all have done well without it. As 
ſoon as the ſymptoms have appeared, I have procured a 
diſcharge by ſtool, by medicines of which calomel has 
been a part; at the eruption, as the ſymptoms increaſed, 
1 have given regularly, and daily, a phition of tartar 
Dd 2 emetie 
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as repeated doſes of the antimonial puke, No. 3. 
(page 165); it may be begun with on the ſecond 
or third day after the ſickening of the child, and 


after the ſtools have been procured as above di- 


rected, and repeated, once a day at leaſt, while 
the fever and heavineſs continue: it will be par- 
ticularly proper to give it in the evening, at 
which time the fever is commonly moſt ſevere; 
and if it operates, as it generally does, both by 


vomit and ſtool, it will give moſt ſenſible relief; 


the fever, heat, and oppreſſion, will be conſider- 
ably abated; and the child will be much more 
eaſy and cheerful, and more tranquil, calm, and 
ſettled and compoſed, than before he took it. 
Tur fever and cough will very frequently con- 
tinue, 


emetic (as hereafter deſcribed) in the evening, which, when 


it has operated both ways, has never failed of procuring an 
obvious and defirable remiſſion of the ſymptoms; and, at the 
deſquamation of the eruption, I have repeated the purgative 


as often as has been needful for the removal of the remaining 
ſymptomatic fever. I firſt conceived an opinion of the im- 


propriety of bleeding in the meaſles, from the bad fucceſs of 
others who practiſed it, eſpecially in the early part of the diſ- 


eaſe; and therefore have not found it at all neceſſary, at any 
| period, under the circumſtances and treatment here deſcribed. 
It is to be obſerved, that in the above practice, no unuſual 
ſymptoms of putreſcegcy occurred (and which rarely accom- 


pany any febrile complaints in this town), otherwiſe, it might 
be found more neceſſary to reſtrain the uſe of opening medi- 
cines: however, blood-letting, in cafes of un»/ual Fey, 
will be till the more to be avoided. 
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tinue, without much abatement, for a few days, 
or a week, after the meaſles are entirely gone; 
but which, the fever eſpecially, may be greatly 
relieved, or entirely removed, by opening phy- 
fic; a doſe of which may be given as ſoon as the 
meaſles are turned ; and repeated once, or twice, 
in the courſe of a week. The ſtools, which come 
away with the phyſic, are generally very offen- 
live, and the matter of which they are compoſed 
is, while it is retained in the bowels, ſufficient 
cauſe for the fever; and it may reaſonably be ſup- 
poled to be the only cauſe, when the relief, that 
is obtained by the diſcharge of it, is conſidered ; 
as the fever is ſenſibly ſubdued by the operation 
of the phyſic; and it is on this account that re- 
peated doſes of phyſic are found ſo requiſite after 
the meaſles; and which they are as much, or 
even more ſo than after the ſmall-pox. It may 
always be known that the fever continues, while 
the dullnels, thirſt, and want of appetite remain; 
and, during which time, the phyſic ought to 
be given, at proper intervals, if no other cauſe 
forbids it. It may alſo as certainly be known 
that the fever is gone off, when the child's ſpirits 
and appetite return ; and which when they do, 
the phyſic may be diſcontinued. The danger 
from the meaſles 1s much increafed when they 
happen to be connected with the ſmall-pox or 
chin-cough; and therefore, ſo circumſtanced, 


they 
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they require more medical attention than is 
generally beſtowed upon them, 

Tux eyes, and particularly the eye-lids, will 
ſometimes remain ſore, ſwelled, and inflamed af- 
ter the meaſles. The cough alſo will oftentimes 
continue for ſome time after the fever and every 
other remains of the meaſles are gone. While 
either of theſe complaints, of the eyes, or the 
cough remain, the child ought not to be ſuffered 
to go out of doors, or be expoſed to the cold; 
as the air, of a cold ſeaſon particularly, is very 
apt to add to and greatly aggravate theſe com- 
plaints, and may make Mina very troubleſome 
and tedious. Too much caution, therefore in 
avoiding cold, cannot be obſerved while there is 
any remains of ſore eyes, or cough. It is well 
known that the meaſles ſometimes leave behind 
them coughs and ſore eyes, that continue for 
life; a great part of which are occaſioned by the 

lingle circumſtance of going out too ſoon ; and 
which, a little caution, and {ealonable conſine- 
ment within doors, would prevent. 

Wurd theſe complaints are confirmed, and of 
long ſtanding, they ſeldom admit of a complete 
cure: they are ſometimes relieved by iſſues, and 
a warm climate. Bliſters, behind the ears, and 
to the back of the neck, will frequently reheve 
the eyes, if they are not delayed too long; it 
will often be needful to repcat them frequently, 
tg 
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to receive much benefit from them. It is better 
to ſulfer the bliſters to heal up, and to apply 
freſh ones, than to keep one conſtantly open 
by the means commonly made uſe of for that 


puxrpoſe. 


CONVULSIONS. 


 CONVULSIONS are commonly diſtin- 
guiſhed by, and divided into, the two different 


kinds of, ourwARD, and Ix WARP. 

Orwan convul i ons are thoſe which are 
attended with contractions of the limbs and 
body, graſping of the hands, and diſtortion of 
the face and features. - When they attack chil- 
dren at, or a few days after the bi-th, and with- 
out any known cauſe, they generally prove fatal: 
upon this occaſion, a leech or two applied to the 
foot, will ſometimes give relief, and is the chief 
remedy to be depended upon; and may be re- 
peated once, or twice, if the fits continue, and 


the child be luſty and ſtrong. They muſt be ap- 


plied early, to promiſe a proſpect of ſucceſs. If ; 


the child be coſtive, or there be any ſuſpicion of 


griping, a little opening medicine, of a ſuitable 


quality, will be proper. 
ConvUuLSIONs, happening at this carly period 
ef infancy, generally terminate fatally, as de- 


pending 
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pending upon a cauſe deep ſcated, and beyond 
the reach and power of art; and when they are 


violent, and of long continuance, they often 
leave the limbs and features diſtorted, and the 


faculties ſo much impaired, as to render a re- 


covery no very deſirable event. However, when 
the convulſions are flight, a recovery will ſome- 
times be obtained, and that without any of 
the diſtreſſing circumſtances, in the ſlighteſt de- 
gree.. 

 Convursions may be bed by the 
geripes,* ſmall-pox,+ teething, * and ſome other 
complaints; when the treatment of them muſt 
be governed and directed by the particular diſ- 
order they proceed from; for as, in thoſe caſes, 
the convulſions are only a ſymptom of the diſ- 
eaſe they are occaſioned by, they may be ex- 
pected to abate, or increaſe, according as that 


diſeaſe declines, or advances ; and it is ſeldom 


that any thing can be done for the relief of the 
convulſions alone, without directing the means 


in a particular manner to the diſorder from 


whence they proceed: for, as has been formerly 
obſerved, remove the cauſe, and the effects 
will ceaſe.” For example; if a child has con- 


vulſions when he is cutting teeth ; ſet the teeth 


* Sec page 153 and 175» + bee Page 200. 
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e liberty, by Jagcing men. and mol Ukely the 
convulſions will ceaſe. 
In ward tonvulfuns. as Rm, are tags — 


called, differ very much both in their natute and 


outward appearances from the real convulſions 
juſt now deſcribed ; and may with more pro- 
priety, as well as for the ſake bf diſtinction, be 


called ſpaſms or twitchings. This complaint is 


to be diſtinguiſhed and known by a twitching or 
contraction of the mouth, noſe, or any of the 


features, whey aſleep. The ſweetly pleafing 


ſmiles, which are ſo often obſerved upon the 
countenances of infants when aſleep, and which 
the fond mother indulges herſelf with the idea 
of being the effe& of pleaſing dreams, is no 
other than the effe& of what is called inward 
convulſions. The expreſſions of grief, or pain, 
- which children ſhew when aſleep, are to be 
attributed to the ſame cauſe; and often alternate 
with thoſe of pleaſure; as are alſo the ſudden 
ſtartings and twitchings, in that fituation.— 
Theſe ſymptoms and appearances proceed from 


| ſpaſms or contraQtions of the ſtomach and bowels, 


from wind or any other cauſe ; and may be con- 


ſidered as the lighteſt degree of griping: few, 


or, perhaps, no children are exempt from them 


the firſt or ſecond month; and they are, of 


themſelves, perfectly harmleſs, although they 
often accompany griping and other affections of 


the 


E e 


„ R ASH. 


the ſtomach and bowels, They a upon 
the weakneſs and delicacy or irritability of the 
ſyſtem, or frame, in general, and the ſtomach 
and bowels in particular, ſo inſeparably con- 
netted with the infant ſtate; thefefvte, Pane 8. 
but time ill ſubdue chem. ackern 


n F 
'YOUNG children are very ſubject to raſhes, 
| which ſtrike out upon every part of the body, but 
are moſt. frequently diſcovered upon the face, 
neck, and breaſt : they commonly come out very 
haſtily, and diſappear as ſuddenly, in the courſe _ 
of a few days. They are very ſafe and harmleſs, 
nor is any thing needful to be done for them. 
They may ſometimes be occaſioned, when the 
child is wet-nurſed, by the mother or nurſe 
_ over-heating herſelf in hot weather, or by any 
thing which ſhe may have taken that 1s of a 
heating quality. A child is obſcrved to be ſlome- 
times a little ſick upon the ſudden diſappearance 
or ſtriking in of a raſh, but which commonly 
goes off in a ſhort time: however, if the ſick- 
neſs ſhould continue longer than a day or two,, 
a few of the powders, No. 1, page 159, may 
be given, eſpecially if there be the leaſt OW: 


| ſition to coſtivenels. 
Currokrx 


_ CurtDREN at the breaſt will frequently have 
raſhes about the decline of ſummer, particularly 
in the months of Auguſt and September, which aſ- 
ſame different appearances : ſometimes they dif- 
fer from a common raſh, and are in prominent, 
diſtin ſpots reſembling the ſmall-pox : at other 
times they are in larger ſpots; and like blotches. 
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They are upon this occaſion very generally ac- 9 
companied with a griping and looſeneſs, and a I 
flight degree of fever. The powders, No. 1, = 
Page 159, will ſeldom fail of relieving theſe com- 'Y 


plaints; if they ſhould, the antimonial puke, | = 
No. 3, p- 165, becomes proper, eſpecially if the = 
child is obſerved to have any ſickneſs at ſtomach I 
(ſee page 166), This complaint, thus circum- I 
ſtanced, is derived from the mother's or nurſe's q 
milk, occaſioned by, and the conſequence and 
effect of, preſent or preceding ſummer heats ; 
conſequently may be expected, and generally is 
found to be moſt prevalent at the decline of ſum- 
mers that have been more than uſually hot. 

Tas raſhes which come at this period, differ 
from the cum that appears a few days after the 
birth, IR. 
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"£44 SORE EARS AND NECK, AND CHATEING, &c, 


SORE.EARS AND NECK, AND CHAFEING 
" OR FRETTING OF THE SKIN. IN 
OTHER PARTS. 


FEW children, during the firſt months, efcape 
a fretting of the ſkin behind the ears, and in 
the wrinkles or folds of the ſkin of the neck; 
or about the upper parts of the thighs, from the 
tharpneſs of their water: oftentimes about the 
Teat, in caſes of looſeneſs and ſharp ſour ſtools 
(page 167). Upon theſe occaſions, nothing is 
better than duſting the excoriated parts with 
| white lead, as is commonly done, and having 
the parts waſhed with cold water and cleaned as 
often as may be; once every day at leaſt. Clean- 
lineſs and frequent waſhing will go farther in 
promoting a cure, as well as preventing the 
complaint, than any other means ; and without 
them all other endeavours will be fruitleſs. When 
the ſkin is off behind the ears, it will be proper, 
after duſting the parts with the white lead, to in- 
troduce a piece of thin linen rag, thinly ſpread with 
_ cerate, behind the ears every day. A piece of 
ſinged rag is ſometimes applied with good effect. 
The wearing of a coral neck-lace has its uſe in 
preventing the chafeing of the {kin on the neck, 
be >: as it in part abſorbs and dries yp the moiſture 
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which cauſes it, and by inſinuating itſelf among 
the folds of the ſkin, prevents its fretting. If 
theſe means do not prove effedtual in healing 
and ſkinning any excoriated part, the following 
application will ſeldom fail of doing it.— Take 
of, extract of lead, and brandy, each thirty drops; 
put them into a fmall vial, with four ounces 
{or eight tableſpoons full) of water. With a little 
of this, aired by the fire in a tea-cup, let the 
parts be bathed, once or twice a day, with a ſoft 
linen rag. If the ſoreneſs is behind the ears, or 
in any other part where a plaiſter can be kept on, 
the cerate fpread upon a rag, as above mentioned, 
may be applied after each bathing "with the 
liquid. A ſoreneſs within and behind the ears, 
and a breaking out upon the face and neck, 


will ſometimes bappen at the time of cutting 
the teeth. See teething, 


SORE HEAD. 


b 


BY a ſore head, is here meant, a complaint. 
in ſome places, known by the name of vee,, or 
felon : : it often begins upon the forepart of 
the head, in large white ſcabs, which, if neg- 
lefted, ſpread all over the head, and moſtly 
break out upon the forehead and kace, in large 

patches, 
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patches, at the ſame time: it ſometimes, gene- 
rally at the beginning, is dry; at other times it 
is moiſt, and has a thin diſcharge. Medical 
writers have named this complaint, cruſta laftea, 
or milky cruſt, from its appearance. The 
children of the lower order of country perſons, 
who are groſs and feeding, are moſt ſubject to 
it; and it ſeems to be occaſioned by a want of 

cleanlineſs and exerciſe, which children, who 
have a bountiful ſupply of fuck; require; but to 
which parents, in this ſituation, are not often 
diſpoſed, or ſeldomer have opportunity to afford 
them. A cabbage leaf is a very common appli- 
cation, as it draws, and greatly promotes a diſ- 
charge from the head, which is ſuppoſed neceſ- 
ſary previous to the cure: but as ſuch a diſcharge 
is no way neceſlary, and as it makes the head 
uncommonly offenſive, it is better not to encou- 
rage it; and the ſooner the complaint is cured, 
the better : for that purpoſe, take of, brandy, 
and water, each equal parts ; or one part brandy, 
and two of water; mix them together, and 
bathe the parts of the head and face where the 
complaint is, well, once a day, and immediately 
afterwards lay on a plaiſter of calamine cerate 
(commonly called Turner's cerate) ſpread upon 
a linen rag, which is allo to be renewed every 
day after each waſhing with the brandy and 
water, Two or three doſes of phyſic muſt be 
. | given 
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given during the cure. Bathing i in the ſea, when 
convenient, and the ſeaſon favours it, will be of 
great uſe. —I have met with no caſes which were 
not readily cured by theſe means, and with per- 
fea ſafety to the child, notwithſtanding the ge- 
neral practice is ſo much in favour of drawing, 
rather than repelling or drying, applications. If 
a child takes phyſic, no inconvenience can attend 
the early removal of the complaint, as I am 
fully ſatisfied of, by repeated experience. 

Acud is liable to have this complaint in 
the firſt or ſecond month, or afterward : it is 
_unealy to the child, and very diſagreeable and 
offenſive to the ſight and ſmell. The applica- 
tions muſt be continued while any remains of 
the diſorder can be diſcerned. If bathing in 
the ſea cannot be complied with before or during 
the cure, it will be very proper, the firſt oppor- 
tunity, afterwards, to confirm the cure, and to 
prevent a return of the complaint» Oil-cloth 
(or oil-caſe) is often applied upon this occaſion; 
but can have no other ule, nor anſwer any other 
purpole, than keeping the cap clean, and pre- 
venting its ſticking to the head. This complaint 
appears to be more peculiar to ſome parts of the 
kingdom than to others; probably depending 
upon the air and the mother's diet and habits. 
CullokEN of about four or more years of age, 
are very liable o ſore heads that differ from the 
| Ps 
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preceding ; as the ſoreneſs is confined altogether 
to the head, except that it will extend to the 
neck if neglected. It begins in diſtin browniſh 
ſpots, that form a ſcab, and diſcharge a thick, 
glucy matter, that ſticks amongſt the hair. The 
ſpots increaſe and enlarge ſo as to cover a great 
part of the head. When theſe ſpots are diſco- 
vered, the hair upon and about them muſt be 
cut as cloſe as poſſible, and they muſt be waſhed 
well, every day once or twice, with ſoap and 
water. If that does not prove ſufficient to 


remove them, they may be daily anointed with 


2 little tar ointment or Barbadoes tar, with the 
point of the finger ; ; which rarely fails of a cure. 


The ſcald head, which is either this complaint in 
the extreme e or nearly allied to it, may be treated 


in the ſame*manner; and which will be going as 
far as can with propriety be attempted in a 


domeſtic way. ** 


TEETHING. 


THE time of cutting the firſt teeth is very 
uncertain : it may happen at the third or fourth 
ould; or not before the axtcenth, or eight» 


. 7 0 7 Medical Reader. Theſe e have been 


cConſidered as one diſeaſe, 8 appearances. The 


appearances, ſituations, and periods of attack however ſeem to 


differ ſo much, as to make that doubtſul. | 
| | tecnth ; 


-- 4 


teetith; yet, in general, it is about the ſeventh 
or ninth. Strong, thriving, healthy children 


commonly get teeth ſooner than thoſe that are 
puny and weak; yet this is not an invariable 
rule; as ſometimes the healthieſt do not cut their 
teeth before they are a year old. 

THz are two ſtages or periods of teething 


which it becomes needful to attend to: the firſt 
is the time of breeding ; and, the ſecond, the time 


of cutting the teeth. 

Tux firſt, or that of breeding the teeth, com- 
monly begins about the third or fourth month ; 
{ſeldom ſooner; ſometimes later. It may be 
known that a child 1s breeding teeth, when, at 
"or about the third month, he has a copious dil- 
charge of ſaliva, or ſpittle, from his mouth; is 
pleaſed with having his gums rubbed with the 
finger or any hard ſubſtance, as glaſs, coral, &c. ; 
is more fretful and uneaſy than uſual ; and is at 
times hot and feveriſh, with ſometimes, ſtart- 
ings in his ſleep. Theſe are commonly the firſt 
and mildeſt ſymptoms or appearances of the 
breeding of teeth, and are what all children may 
be obſerved to have for ſome weeks or months, 


before they cut, or have any appearance of cut- 


ting; the firſt teeth; and although many get 


over this period with little more difficulty or diſ- 
turbance than is here deſcribed, yet others ſuffer 


2 great deal, and ſome loſe their lives ; and this 
bo F f period 
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2.50 TEETHING. 


period of teething proves ſometimes as painfuf, 
tedious, and dangerous, as the time of getting 
or cutting the teeth. The more alarming ſymp- 
toms are; when the fever is ſtrong, with great 
heat, and quick breathing; a drowſineſs and 
heavineſs, with frequent and ſevere ſtartings and 
twitchings that ſeem to threaten convulſions, 
and which, ſometimes, do happen : this may be 
called the more ſevere ſtate of the breeding of 
the teeth. A cough, and coſtiveneſs, very often 
attend both the mild and ſevere ſtate. Theſe 
ſymptoms and appearances are readily accounted 
for, and depend upon the following circum- 

ſtances. —The teeth, when a child is born, are 
lodged within their ſockets in the jaw- bones, and 
are covered with, and enveloped by, a thin 
membrane,“ or {kin, that is very irritable, and 


* Tar Medical Reader will diſcover that the membrane, 
here alluded to, is the perigſteum proper to the teeth. The 
perforation and rupture of this membrane, is an event that 
has ſcarcely excited the attention of anatomical or other 
authors, either as to the time when it happens, or the circum- 
ſtances attending it. As it is very vaſcular, there can be no 
doubt of its having a great ſhare of ſenſibility, and that its 
_ perforation may excite pain and irritation ſufficient to pro- 
duce the urgent ſymptomatic affections ſo often obſerved at 
this early period of dentition, If the ſymptoms of early den- 
tition (which are conſtantly and regularly to be obſerved in à 
greater or leſs degree) do not proceed from this cauſe; to 
what other are they to be attributed ? 


ſenſible 


ſenſible of pain: ſo that when the teeth begin to 
grow and emerge from their receſſes, or ſockets, 
they muſt neceſſarily diſtend, perforate, and 
force their way through this membrane, which, 
when upon the full ſtretch, from its ſenſibility, 
gives great pain, and occaſions fever, ſtartings, 
and all the ſymptoms which happen, both in the 
mild and more ſevere ſtate of teething, above 
deſcribed. As ſoon as this membrane is com- 
pletely divided in that par: by the tooth or 
teeth which then happen to be riſing, the child 
is relieved, for the preſent, from the fever and 
other complaints; but which are ſubject to re- 
turn (and which they generally do in much the 
ſame manner and degree) upon the ſucceſſive ri- 
ſing of the other teeth: thus it commonly hap- 
pens, that a child who begins this part of his 
teething with difficulty, continues it ſo: and the 
reverſe happens when he begins it favourably. 
| Ir is ſeldom that any thing particular is need- 
ful to be done during this period, of breeding 
the teeth, in the mildeſt ſtate of it, and when 
the child is tolerably free from fever and pre- 
ſerves his appetite, cheerfulneſs, and vivacity, 
except guarding againſt coſtivenels ; as nothing 
adds more to the heat and fever attending teeth- 
ing; and nothing, on the other hand, more ſen- 
ſibly relieves a child in this ſituation, than @ 
looſeneſs, or looſe ſtools. 
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A cnt» at this time is pleaſed with having 
his gums rubbed; and which he commonly is in- 
dulged in, with a view, as is ſuppoſed, of for- 
warding or aſſiſting the cutting of the teeth: 


hut, at this time, it 1s extremely doubtful whe- 
ther ſuch intention can, in the ſmalleſt degree, 
be promoted by it, as the teeth lie too low and 


deep to be affected by it: however, as it is 
grateful to the child, is an amuſement to him, 
and ſeems to ſooth and lull the pain, it is right 
to indulge ſo harmleſs a gratification. Coral, or 


glaſs in the form of coral, are commonly made 


uſe of for this purpoſe; but care ought to be 
taken that they do not crack, ſplinter, or break; 


which if they do, and it is not timely diſcovered, 
the child may receive an injury from them: 
therefore any other ſmooth, poliſhed ſubſtance, 


that is not fo liable to ſuch like accidents, as 
wood, bone, &c. become more eligible : a piece 


of half dried Iiguorice root, with the outer ſkin 


ſcraped off, is very proper, and often proven 


agreeable to the child. 


C11LtDREN will often get over, this part, of 
their teething, in this eaſy manner; yet if at any 
time, or at the beginning as it will ſometimes 


happen, that the heat, thirſt, and fever are 
more violent, with a dullneſs and drowſineſs, and 


frequent ſtartings when aſleep, with, or with- 


out convulſions, the caſe requires more par- 
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ticular attention. In the firſt place it is ne- 
ceſſary to give ſomething that will expeditiouſly 
procure three or four looſe ſtools (if the child 
has not that number daily and naturally), and 
repeat it every day, or every other day, while 
the ſymptoms continue ſo violent: manna, ſenna, 
pr any thing of the like cooling quality, will be 


proper upon this occaſion. Although a coſtive- 


neſs is very common at this time, eſpecially at 
the beginning; yet ſometimes a looſeneſs will 
come on ſpontaneouſly, which muſt not be 
haſtily checked, although it be ſevere. Many 


children have a ſevere loolenels, that continues, 


with little or no abatement, for ſome weeks, 
when they are getting teeth; yet it is ſeldom 
adviſable to ſtop, or even check it; and it is 
very difficult to ſay (eſpecially in. this place) 
when, and upon what occaſions, it is proper to 
Theck or ſtop it; as there is no other occaſion 


in which a continued looſenecſs is attended with 


ſo little injury to a child, and is of ſuch ſignal 
uſe and advantage. It will, therefore, always 
be adviſable to let the looſeneſs take its courſ. 
without attempting to ſtop it, upon all occaſions 
of teething, except {omething very particular, in 
the child's health or conſtitutiou, forbids it; but 
which rarely» happens. As ſoon as there 1s 
reaſon to ſuppoſe that the period of breeding the 
teeth, or a prelent fit of breeding, is over; 


* 


which 
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which 1s to be partly diſcovered by an abatement 
of, and relief from, the other ſymptoms of heat, 
fever, uneaſineſs, and diſcharge of ſpittle from 
the mouth; it will be proper to check the looſe- 
neſs, if it does not ſettle without; but which 
will generally be the caſe. If, during the looſe- 
neſs, there ſhould be much griping, with green, 
ſour ſtools, a little magnefia may be daily given, 
while theſe ſymptoms continue. 

BitztvinG is a remedy much to be depended 
on, when the ſymptoms of heat, fever, drowſi- 
neſs, and ſtartings are urgent: it is commonly 
done, to children, by means of leeches; which 
may be applied to the foot or feet; and may be 
repeated every day, or every other day, while 
theſe ſymptoms continue with any degree of 
leverity : two leeches may be applied, at one 
time, to a child about three months old; and 
three, to one of fiye or ſixth months. 

Tux mouth ought always to be examined, and 
if there is reaſon to ſuppoſe a tooth or teeth are 
near cutting, or breaking through the gum, it 
will be proper to lance the gum, to ſet them at 
liberty ; for, as has been obſerved, a child may 
cut teeth at three or four months; yet it is what 
very rarely happens; and the lancing of the 
gums, before the teeth have riſen and grown 
into them, can be attended with no advantage to 
the child; as the chance of making the inciſion 
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In the right place will always be ſo extremely 
uncertain and precarious, as to diſcourage the 
attempt. : 

Ir the child is wet-nnrſed, the nurſe ought to 
live ſomewhat lower than uſual, at this time; 
and avoid much fleſh-meat. If he is dry-nurſed, 
he ought to have more water than uſual added to 
his milk; and be reſtrained from broth or ani- 
mal food. 255 

As a thirft commonly attends teething, barley- 
water, with a little ſweet ſpirit of nitre in it, will 
be a proper drink: a tea-ſpoon full of the nitre 
may be put into as much barley-water as it may 
be ſuppoſed the child will take in a day : if the 
child is fond of {ſweet things, a little freſh 
liquorice root may be boiled in the barley-water, 
which will make it very palatable. This drink 
will be proper at all times, when there is* a 
n e | LOSES. 
B11sTErs, have been found of great ſervice, 

and may be applied, if there ſhould be occaſion, 
| after the purging and bleeding: they are com- 
monly, and moſt properly, applied bekind the 
ears, or upon the back of the neck. 

Tar antimonial puke, No. 3, page 165, is 
often attended with the happieſt effect; and may 
be given and repeated, while the fever continues 
violent. It will be moſt proper to give it in the 
evening. A child of four months old may take 

four 
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four tea-ſpoons full for a doſe ; and one of eight 
or ten, a table ſpoonful. 

_ Coxvulstons, are very common at all periods 
of teething : they ſometimes come on with the 
firſt ſymptoms ; yet are oftener preceded by 
fartimgs and twitchings, which may be con- 
fdered as convulſions in the flighteſt degree, 
A child will, often, have one or two fits, and 
not more: ſometimes, he will have more. 
Many children who have convulſions with their 
teething do very well, although they continue 
for ſome time; and to others they prove fatal at 
firſt; ſo that it cannot be ſaid how they are 
likely to terminate: however, when they do 
happen, the means-above named, are, of all 
others, the moſt calculated to remove them, 
and ought not to be too long neglected. 

*Mznicines of the compoſing kind have been 
found very uleful in caſes of ſevere ſtartings and 
convulſions; as alſo in moſt of the different 
periods of teething : but, for obvious reaſons, 
the manner of giving them cannot here be 
named with propriety and ſafety. 

Wins, ſpirits, and cordials of all ſorts, 0 
be avoided in all ſhapes, as they will increaſe 
the fever and every other ſymptom and com- 
plaint. 

A ent will get over the breeding, or a fit 
of breeding, of his teeth, very olten ſome weeks 
or 
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or months before the teeth make their appear- 
ance; and will be very well and eaſy during 
that interval: ſo that the getting, or cutting, of 
the teeth is what he has yet to undergo. 

Tu uſval time of cutting the firſt teeth is, 
as has already been obſcrved, about the ſeventh, 
or ninth month ; and, whenever it happens, the 
| figns, appearances, and ſymptoms, are the ſame 
as have been deſcribed and obſerved at the 
breeding of the teeth, and require the {ame treat- 
ment and management, with reipect io the 
purging, bleeding, bliſtering, &c. A child who 
ſome time ago was much pleaſed witi having 
his gums rubbed, will, now, ſeldom ſuffer any 
thing hard to touch them ; for when a tooth 1s 
upon the point of coming through the gum, 
the gum is exceedingly ſore, and ſenſible of pain 
from the ſlighteſt touch. It mey be known 
that a tooth 1s near cutting, when the gum, in 
one particular part, where a tooth or teeth may 
be expected to come, appears fuller and more 


diſtended than uſual, and than the other parts 


of the gums are : the gum, in that part, looks 
red and inflamed at the bottom or baſe, but 1s 
paler or whiter at 1ts pcint or edge - and, when 
the tooth is very near cutting, the edge of the 
gum leems as if it had a flat white bliſter upon 
it, and appears thicker and broader . than the 
edges of the gums are in other places. If, at 
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this time, any of the diſagreeable and alarming 
ſymptoms ſhould come on, we have in our 
power a remedy that will give inſtant relief ;— 
it is, the loncing, or cutting, of the gum, by 
which the tooth, or teeth, are immediately ſet at 
liberty: it is an operation that gives little or no 
pain, and ſome chiidren even undergo it with a 
feeming gratification; and, no wonder; as they 
find reliet the mflant the lancet is applied to the 
gum, and during the operation, which is very. 
ſhort; and when a tooth or teeth is diſtinctly diſ- 
covered, and appears full within the gum, it will 
be the greatelt kindneſs done the tender ſufferer 
to let them at liberty. | 

Ir a tooth is ſo near cutting that the extreme 
edge of the gum appears very full and diſtended, 
and as if bliſtered, the tooth will, moſt likely, 
be diſcovered immediately upon lancing the gum. 
But if the tooth be not ſo forward and far advan- 


ced, it cannot be expected that it will be ſeen 


for ſume days, or weeks (according to the depth 


it hes within the gum), after lancing : for al- 
though lancing the gums takes off ſome reſiſtance 


which it may give to the riſing and expulſion of 
the tooth, yet it (the lancing) cannot be ſuppoſed 
to accelerate the growth of the tooth, which, at 
this, time, and afterwards until it has acquired its 


full growth, is as regularly and progreſſively flow 
as it was from the birth: however, this is a tri- 


fling 
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fling conſideration; and if relief is obtained [rom 
the operation, by taking off the pain and irrita- 1 
tion occaſioned by the tooth (which, in this ſitu- A 
ation, acts nearly in the ſame manner, and is to . A 
be conſidered and treated as a thorn, or any other 
extraneous ſubflance in that or any other part of 
the body), an intention ſufliciently deſirable is 
anſwered by it. It ſometimes becomes need{ul \ 
to repeat this operation, once, or oftener, when 3 
the tooth is not very near cutting; as the 2um, 

from being a part that is difpolea to heal very 

readily (in a ſound Rate), when wounded, ſoon 

heals up again, and, by ſo doing, renews the 
child's complaints; but which are always, as cer- -- "_ 
tainly, removed again by repeating the opera- | 
tion.“ It is a prevailing notion that the gum, by 5 
being cut, becomes harder, when healed again: 
but this is an erroneous opinion, and is founded 


| | K f k 3 : | | } | 
* Mx. Joux HuNTER, in a valuable publication, Which | 14 
includes this ſubject, ſays, © It often happens, particularly | f | 
„ when the operation, the lancing of the gums, is per- = 
| 1 


« formed early in the diſeaſe, that the gum will re- unite 
« over the teeth; in which caſe the ſame ſymptoms will be 
_ & produced, and they muit be removed by the ſame me- 
„ thod. I have performed the operation above ten times 
c upon the ſame teeth, where the diſeaſe had recurred fo. 
c often, and every time with the abſolute removal of the 
« ſymptoms,” Practical Trealiſe on the Di ajes if the Teethy 
Page 121, | 
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upon ſurmiſe, and from analogy with fome ex- 


ternal parts of the body, where the ſkin, after 
having been cut for a length of time, forms a 
cicatrix or hardneſs, as is obſ:-ved in the arm af- 
ter biceding. &c. but the texture of the gum 
differs o much from any other external part of 
the body, that the compariſon will not hold 


goed; and even if it were ſo, the diſtance of 


time between the inciſions. is too ſhort to allow 
of fuch hardneſs taking place. Experience, how- 
ever. the beſt guide, informs us, that the oftener 
the gums are cut, upon His occaſion, the ſofter 
and more yielding they become in conſequence 


thereof. 


CnitpREN commonly have the greateſt diffi- 


culty, and ſuffer moſt, in cutting the firſt teeth; 


which, if they come in proper order, are the 
two lower front teeth; and, next afterward, the 
two upper front ones ; but, when they exceed the 


_ uſual time of coming, the two upper ones will 


ſometimes appear firſt. They generally come in 
pairs ; ſo that a child commonly gets two at the 
ſame time, or near together. The eye teeth ſel- 
dom come before the firſt double teeth; and very 


frequently require lancing, from the pain and 
fever they occaſion in cutting. It is not unuſual 


to cu: the gum with the edge of a ſixpence, &c. 
on theſe occaſions ; but as that is a rude, pain- 
ful method, it liould always give place to a 


Proper 
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proper inſtrument in a proper hand. The eaſe 
or difficulty of cutting the teeth, may commonly 
be gueſſed at by the firſt teeth; for, according as 
the firſt teeth are cut with eaſe or difficulty, the 
ſucceeding ones will, moſt likely, be the ſame. 
It is very generally underſtood, that thoſe chil- 
dren who are late in getting their teeth, get them 
with more difficulty on that account; but which 
is not a general rule; it being direttly the re— 
verſe in general : as the older a child becomes, 
the leſs, irritable he is, and therefore better able 
to reſiſt and overcome tae effects of any irritating 
cauſe; and which the cutting of the teeth is, 
very particularly. N | 

- Cmitvren have ſometimes a diſcharge from 
within the ears, and a breaking out behind the 


ears and upon the face and neck, when they are 
cutting teeth (ſeldom when they are breeding 


them.) It wil! often be difficult either to ſtop 


the running from the ears, or to heal the break- 


ing out upon the face and neck; nor does it ap- 
pear eligible or ſafe ſo to do, eſpecially when a 
child has much fever, as it may be a means of 
adding to and increaſing the fever. Theſe diſ- 
charges are even deſirable during the periods of 
teething, when there is much fever; and I have 
reaſon to believe that life is often preſerved by 
them: therefore when they do not raturally 
occur, they ought to be promoted, in ſevere or 


tedious 
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tedious caſes, by art. A wet rag confined be- 
hind the ear will ſometimes procure a diſcharge; 


or a plaſter of burgundy pitch. If theſe fail, a 


little bliſtering ointment, ſpread upon a rag, will 


more certainly ſucceed. If a bliſter has been ap- 
plied, it will be adviſable to keep it open for 
fome time. When a diſcharge occurs naturally 
behind the ears, it will be proper to apply greaſed 
rags, which will keep the parts gentle, and pre- 
vent the ſticking and uncaſineſs that dry rays are 
apt to occaſion. If the breaking out upon the 
face, or behind the cars, ſhould not heal when 


the fever goes off, and the tooth or teeth, which 


were then about comin; are cut, but which it 
commonly does, it mait be treated in the manner 
as deſcribed page 244.—lIf the running from 
within the ears continues in ike manner, it will 
be moſt adviſable to let it take its own courſe, 
without attempting to do any thing by way of 
{topping 1t. 

TEETUINO is very properly ranked with the 


number of alarming and fatal complaints that 
children muſt neceſſarily undergo; and, from 


what has been obſerved, the period of breeding 
the teeth muſt be (as it is), very often, more 
tedious, and becomes ſometimes as dangerous as 
the time of getting or cutting them; and which 


happens chiefly from the means we have in our 
power being more ready aud effettual in giving 
DD, e 
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relief in the latter than in the former inſtance: 
for while the teeth lie deeply buried in their 
ſockets, they are out of our reach; but when 
they project full in the gum, as they do at the 
time of cutting, we can adminiſter ſafe and imme- 
diate relief by a trifling inciſion in the gum. 

Trrruixc may always be conſidered danger- 
ous, in proportion as the heat, fever, cough, “ 
drowſineſs, or ſtartings are more or leſs violent. 
Convulſions are, upon this, as upon every other 
_ occaſion, to be conſidered as a dangerous ſymp- 


tom: although many children, who have them, 
do very well. The lancing of the gums, at the 


time of cutting the teeth, deſerves particular at- 
_ tention, it is too often neglected for want of at- 


tention, or is prevented by the parent's fears, 


which are imaginary and groundleſs, as the child 

can ſcarcely be ſaid to ſuffer pain by the ope- 
ration. It ſeems aſtoniſhing what a length of 
time, and how much a child will ſuffer in teeth- 
Ing, and yet do well; and what becomes an 


agreeable reflectidn, is, that the child's health 


Ir a child is ſubjeR to a cough, he ſeldom eſcapes it at 
this time; when it commonly will be more urgent; and it is 
not unuſual for the child to ſuffer more from the cough than 
the other ſymptoms. It becomes particularly neceſſary to 
pay attention to the lancing of the gums at the time of cutting 


the teeth, to prevent the diſtreſſing effects of a cough, when it 


$Ccurs at that time, 


and 
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and conflitution is not hereaſter impaired by his 
ſuſferings. 

Ir has been obſerved above, that a child com- 
monly gets his tecth in pairs, and it ſeldom hap- 
pens that he gets more than two teeth at once; 
conlequently it is reaſonable to luppole that he 
breeds only two at one time: but as it now and 
then happens that a child cuts four of more teeth 
at the ſame time; ſo, a child may breed that 
number at once; hence it mult and does happen, 
that a child will ſuffer in proportion to the num- 
ber of teeth he is breeding or cutting; and that 
a child, who with great difhculy gets over the 
breeding, or cutting, of a pair of tecth, can 
ſcarcely be expected to overcome two or more 
pairs, when they all come together, or in very 
quick ſucceſſion; and when children die of teeth- 
ing, either at the time of breeding, or cutting, 


it moſt commonly happens that the number 


which is coming exceeds one pair; and upon 


this occaſion it is not unuſual to find a child fo 


much reduced and exhauſted, that although he 


is able to ſupport and get through the cutting of 


one, or two pairs of the teeth which are coming; 
vet that he will be ov er powered by. and ſinks. 
under, a greater number. 

CHILDREN begin to caſt their teeth at about 


ſeven years old. They are gencrally caſt in the 


(ame order and ſucceſſion that they were fiiſt cut. 
| | Two 
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Two of the firſt double teeth, on each fide, 


in each jaw, are caſt, like the ſingle teeth, and 
ſucceeded by others. Whatever double teeth 
come behind theſe, are not replaced by others, 
when loſt. When any of the caſting teeth are 
becoming looſe, it is better to pull them out as 
early as may be, to make room for the ſucceeding 
ones, and to prevent them taking a wrong direc- 
tion in the growth; eſpecially the front teeth. 
It is with this intention that ſome dentiſts dire& 
the extraction of the front teeth before they be- 
come looſe. As they have no roots, _y come 
r eaſily and with little pain. 

Tux cutting of the double teeth are rarely 


accompanied with any difficulty, and for the moſt 


part with only a flight uneaſineſs; ſo that it 
ſeldom happens that they require lancing, or any 
means to aſſiſt the EP 


RICKETS. 


THE Rickets is known and diſcovered by an 
unuſual enlargement of the head and joints, 


particularly the knees, elbows, and wriſts; a 
crookedneſs of the limbs and back; a pale ſickly 
eountenance; frequently a cough and difficult 


H h breathing; 
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breathing; a hardnels and ſwelling of the belly; 
and a diſlike to motion and exerciſe. Ti 

Tue appearance of the rickets may be dif- 
covered fo early as the fourth or ſixth month; 
and when it happens ſo early, the firſt ſign or 
ſymptom of it, that is generally obſerved, is, 
from the child's head, which ſeems larger than 
it ought to be. Much about the ſame time, the 
joints of the knees and wriſts appear to be ſwel- 
led and enlarged: and the child is very dull, 
and ſeems better ſatisfied with lying ſtill than 


being moved or toſſed about. In a few months 


afterwards, the legs and arms, and, ſoon after 
that, the thighs and back appear crooked, 
and ſeem ſhortened. During all this time the 
child ſeldom ſhews a diſpoſition to put down or 
make uſe of his feet and legs; and when he 1s 
brought to reſt upon his legs, they may be 
obſerved to become ſtall more crooked. 


Tue CAusk or THE RickErs. 


THE Rickets may be occaſioned by the child's 
weakneſs; which weakneſs may be either, natural 
to his conſtitution; or, brought on by diſeaſe, 

1 5 ; or 
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or any defect, fault, or error in nurſing. Some 
children are ſo puny, and have ſuch weak frames 
and conſtitutions, from their birth, that ſome ap- 
pearances of the rickets are not to be avoided 
and prevented; yet by far the greateſt number 
of caſes which we ſee of it are chiefly, or al- 
together, brought on, and increaſed, by im- 
proper or bad nurſing. By improper nurſing, is 
to be underſtood, all thoſe errors in diet, exer- 
ciſe, &c. which the parent or nurſe may have 
committed through ignorance or improper indul- 
gence. And by bad nurſing, is meant, a want 
of cleanlineſs, proper exerciſe, &c, from indo- 
lence and inattention in the parent or nurſe, 
But the greateſt number ſuſfer from what may 
be called bad nurſing, as we find the caſes of 
rickets moſt frequent with the children of the 
poor, whoſe parents have ſeldom more :nclina- 
tion than leiſure to take proper care of their 
children: and with thoſe who are under the care 
of hired nurſes, who, often wilfully neglect dil- 
charging, with juſtice, the taſk they have under- 
taken; and who, while a child is tolerably 
quiet, will ſuffer him to lay upon the bed or in 
the cradle the greateſt part of his time, without 
a proper change and ſupply of clean, dry things 
about him ; and without being taken up, carried 
into the air, and ſhaken and toſſed in the arms, 
as a Child ought to be at a proper age: or when, 

© by 
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by the child's own exertion, he 1s able to fland 


upon his legs, he is left to ſcramble by himſelf; 
or is placed by a chair, where he is ſuffered to 


ſtand for many hours together, except he has 


ſtrength enough to enable him to make a ſhift to 


move from one chair to another, of his own 
accord. : 
Tunis is a true picture of what very frequently 
happens with thoſe children who are nurſed out; 
and the only means that can be taken to prevent 
it, by thoſe parents who are reduced to the 
neceſſity of parting, with their children, is, to 


have them ſo near at hand that they can daily 
_ inſpect the nurſing ; and never to ſuffer them to 
go a great diſtance off, except where the fulleſt 


confidence, from their own, or the experience of 
others, can be placed {ce the note to page 140). 
A chlrp may became crooked in his back by 


being conſtantly carried in one arm (ſee page 


133) or by an accident, without being rickety. 
The cure of the rickets may be gathered from, 


and diſcovered by, the deſcription which has been 


given of the cauſes and ſymptoms of the diſorder. 


When it proceeds from a diſeaſe, or any defect in 
the child's conſtitution, ſuch diſeaſe or defe& 


muſt be remedied, or removed as much as poſſi- 
ble. And when it 1s occaſioned by improper, or 
bad nurſing (which is the moſt common caule) 
that muſt be moſt ſtrictly attended to and nar- 

i „ 


* 
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rowly inſpected by the parents or friends. 
Cold bathing in the ſea, or in freſh water, is, of 
all others, the remedy moſtly to be depended on. 
It may be begun with at any ſeaſon, and ought 
to be continued as long as the child appears to 
receive benefit from it. Two, or three doſes of- 
rhubarb may be given previous to the bathing, 
and repeated now and then during the time of 


| bathing. The bathing may be diſcontinued, at 


any time, for a while, if it ſhould appear neceſ- 
ſary, and begun with again. 

Tux ſeaſon of the year, proper for bathing i in 
the open ſea, or a cold bath, is confined to a 
very few of the ſummer months: yet if cold 
bathing is thought neceſſary, even in a cold ſea- 
ſon, it need not be declined on that account, as 
it may be practiſed, to great advantage, by 
means of a tub in the houſe, with either ſalt or 
freſh water; and if the child is to begin bathing 
in a cold ſeaſon, the water may be a little aired, 
ſo as to take off the extreme cold, by means of a 

ſmall quantity of hot water put into the cald, at 
| firſt, and which may be gradually declined until 
it be uſed quite cold. But if a child begins 
| bathing in the open ſea, or a cold ſpring, late in 
the ſummer, he may continue it, as long in the 
winter as bathing is thought necellary, in per- 
fectly cold water, either in that manner, or in a 
tub at home; as he will not be ſenſible of the 
increaſed 


increaſed coldneſs of the water, if the bathing be 
continued, conſtantly, from the beginning. 
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| 
| | Tax medicines that are moſt commonly given 
in the rickets are, the bark, and preparations of 
| | feel; but as the doſes, and form and manner of 
giving them, will require to be much varied 
| upon different occaſions, they cannot here be 


1 | named with any degree of propriety, or a proſ- 
MW pea of advantage.—-When the legs are much 
3 3 | bent, they may, while the child is young, ſome- 
times be much aſſiſted by external mechanical 


means. When the deformity is in the back, it 
is uſual to put pads and cuſhions in the hollow 
or depreſſed parts, to hide the deformity ; but 
which ought by no means to be done with 
children, or young pcople while they were grow- 
ing, as they add to, rather than prevent or leſſen, 
the deformity. There is, upon this occaſion, 
a method of ſuſpending a child by the chin and 
back part of the head, for ſome time, every day ; 
it does not hurt the child, and will ſometimes be 
of ſervice when the deformity is in the back or 
ſhoulders, eſpecially if it is begun with in time 
and while the child 1s young, and perſevered i in 
long enough. X 
The remedies which are in general adminiſ- 
tered for the relief of the rickets, are thoſe of the 


nn and lrengthening kind, as bathing, the 
bark, 
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bark, &c. as above-named : and which become 
proper and neceſſary, as the complaint depends 
upon, and ariſes from, a weakneſs; which, as has 
been obſerved, may be either natural or conſti- 
tutional, or brought on and acquired by improper 
or bad nurſing ; therefore as ſoon as the firſt 
ſymptoms of the complaint are obſerved, the 
means, here recommended, ought immediately 
to be put in practice, to prevent a farther pro- 
greſs of the calamity ; by which means the un- 
plealing appearances, here named, may com- 
monly be removed, and the child may be re- 
ſtored to his ſpirits, health, and juſt figure and 
proportion; but which cannot be obtained fo 
perfectly, when the complaint is ſuffered to go 
on and become confirmed; although, in that 
ſituation, very great help will ſometimes be pro- 
cured. A doſe of rhubarb, of ſuch ſtrength as 
to procure three or four looſe ſtools, ought to 
be given now and then, and particularly when 
the child is hot and feveriſh (which is very uſual 
in this complaint) and allo during the bathing, 
as abovementioned. ,, 

Any error in the diet or exerciſe, RON 1 
corrected, agrecably to the rules, before and here- 
after deſcribed, under their reſpective heads; 
which will conſiderably facilitate the cure. 


COUGH, 
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CHILDREN, in the month, are liable to 
coughs, with obſtruQion at the breaſt and diffi- 
culty of breathing, occaſioned by expoſure to 
cold; either improperly and imprudently; or 
through neceſſity or by accident. 

A cu11t.D may be ſaid to be imprudently and 


improperly expoſed to cold, when he is not 


carefully kept cloſe and warm by a ſtri& and 
regular confinement to the bed and room (as 
adviſed and directed, page 50), particularly in 
cold and damp weather, but 1s expoſed to the 
air by being frequently carried out of the room 


into different parts of the houſe, or out of doors. 


Corn may be ſaid to happen by accident or 
neceſſarily, when there is a real occaſion for the | 
child to be expoſed to the air for want of a 
warm room or other conveniences within doors; 


being unavoidably carried out of doors; or 
when, from reſtleſſneſs, occaſioned by the gripes 


or any other cauſe, he is much out of bed, in 


the nights and in cold weather eſpecially. 


Wu the cough is ſo ſlight that it does not 


give che child much diſturbance, and that he 
- breathes 
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breathes tolerably free and does not ſeem much 
ſtuffed at his breaſt, it is ſeldom that any thing 
is particularly required for it, except keeping the 
child ſtrictly cloſe and warm. But if the cough 
becomes very teazing and troubleſome, is hard 
and dry, and the child appears to have pain in 
coughing, accompanied with a ſtuffing at his 
breaſt, and uneaſy, laborious breathing, it will be 
proper, if he is a ſtrong child, to apply a leech 
to one of his feet; and he may take the follow- 
ing medicine to eaſe and looſen his cough. 
Take of, ſberma cœti, eight grains; rub it very 


well in a marble mortar with a little ſugarcandy, 


and a tea-ſpoon full of mucilage of gum arabic 
(which is made by diſſolving gum arabic in as 
much hot water as will form the conſiſtence of 
oil): to theſe add three grains of ſalt of hartſhorn, 


and as much water that has boiled, as will make 


the whole mixture two ounces, or four middle- 
| ſized table-ſpoons full; of which a child in the 


month may take two or three tea- ſpoons full every 
ſix hours. It is a palatable medicine. 


Tuts complaint, when to exceſs, is alarming 


and dangerous; and the danger is increaſed by 
children not having knowledge or power to aſſiſt 
themſelves in getting up the phlegm. When 


the phlegm ſeems looſe (which often is the caſe 
when the cough has continued ſome time, never 


at the beginning) and the child is not able to 


1 1 get 
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get it up, it will be adviſable to give an eaſy 
puke, which will bring up the phlegm, and the 
child will, by that means, be conſiderably re- 
lieved from his cough and difficulty of breath- 
ing. 

Turns is a kind of cough and difficulty of 
breathing which children are ſubject to, that 
differs very much from this we have been treating 
of, and ſo much reſembles the aſthma of grown 


perſons, as not to be diſtinguiſhed from it. It 


is generally diſcovered very. ſoon after the birth 


of the child. It does not attack ſo ſevercly as a 


common cough : nor does the child ſeem to have 
ſo much pain from the cough, yet appears ſtuff- 
ed, and as if he would be ſuffocated at each fit 
of coughing; and has a difficulty of breathing at 
other tunes, eſpecially when he is tolle or halli 
ly moved: in ſhort, the appearances are every 
way the ſame as in .a grown perſon with the 


a chim. He will often take the breaft, or other 


food, as if nothing ailed him. If his cough, but 


particularly difficulty of breathing, increaſe up- 
on.him, as often is the caſe, he does not ſeem 


to thrive and get forward, but 1s overcome by 


them, and dies, commonly, at about three 


months old. On the contrary, it his cough and 
difficulty of breathing, do not 1acreaſe, he ſome- 
times thrives and looks tolerably, and feems 


pretty ealy When kept fill, quiet, and warm; 


but 
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but if expoſed to the cold, or haſtily moved, his 
cough and appearance of ſuffocation return ac- 
cordingly, and are proportionally violent; on 
Which account he is deprived of the benefit of 
air and exerciſe, in a great meaſure, particularly 
in cold weather. A child's life in this fituation 
is not to be anxiouſly defired, as recoveries are 
ſo exccedingly flow and doubtful. I had occaſion 
to ſee a child, in whoſe fate I was much intereſt- 
ed, ſupport this complaint fifteen months, at 

which period he died, | 
CuitvrEtx ſuffer molt in this complaint about 
the periods of breeding and cutting the teeth: 
and when it proves fatal, it commonly is ſo about 
theſe periods. wi 
I navs obſerved this complaint to be moſt 
common with the children of the poor ; from 
which there is little doubt that it is moſt com- 
monly occaſioned by cold caught by the child at 
the birth, or very ſoon aſter (ſee page 56). 
ALTHOUGH this is a complaint that can ſeldom 
be entirely removed, yet it will admit of relief at 
thoſe times it is moſt urgent; as, like the aſthma, 
it 18 better and worle by turns. For general be- 
nefit and relief, a clear air, free from togs and 
the ſmoke of a town, will be found to anſwer a 
deſirable purpoſe : alſo large, airy rooms, that 

are dry, in every ſituation. 
Wu it happens, from cold or any other 
T1 cauſe e, 
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cauſe, that the cough and difficulty of breathing 
are more than uſually increaſed, a puke will give 
ſenſible relief: and when they are to excels, a 

leech, or two, according to the child's ſtrength, 


to the foot, or a bliſter between his ſhoulders, 


becomes neceſlary. 

Ir the child is dry-nurſed, food that is chin. 
as the milk and water (page go), and now and 
then a little veal tea, will be found to agree better 


with him in reſpect to his breathing, than that 
made thick with bread, &c. 


To the Medical Reader.—The heripneumonia 
notha, or an infarction of the lungs, is a diſeaſe 
not attributed to infants by many authors. Dr. 
Hugh Smith, in his Formula Medicamentorum, 


upon the diſeaſes of children under the title of 


peripneumony, briefly obſerves ; © An infarction 
of the lungs and difficulty of breathing in chil- 
% dren is a complaint of a dangerous, and many 
te times of an irremediable kind.” 

From the preceding deſcription of this diſeaſe, 
it appears to differ widely from the ſpaſmodic 


_ aſthma of children, treated of by Mr. Millar and 


others; and to be no other than the real humoral 
aſthma. Dr. Cullen in his Noſology, notices the 
diſeaſe treated of by Mr. Millar as; © Afthma s 
* Infantum, Millar on the Aſthma and Chin- 
* cough.” He alſo inſerts : * Afthma Inſantum 


40 Haien Ruſh, Dillertation.” I have not 


Teen 
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ſeen either of the publications: but as theſe 
diſeaſes are clafſed in the Noſology with the 
Pyre xiæ, under thc order of Phlegmaſie, and Ge- 
nus of Cynanche, (Cynanche treacheal:s) it is pro- 
bable they both differ entirely from the diſeaſe 
here given. 3 
Ix is very likely that this aſthmatic affection of 
children is more prevalent in Liverpool than 
in many other places; and which is perhaps to 
be accounted for, from a diſpoſition which there 
is in the ſituation to favour pulmonic complaints: 
as the air is very ſharp, and the changes of tem- 
perature very great and ſudden. A ſtranger ſel- 
dom eſcapes a cold upon coming to it; and 
many who have never had colds with coughs be- 

fore, have had them to exceſs upon being here in 
the winter. The acute rheumatiſm, which is very 
prevalent here, is a proof of the keenneſs of 
the .air,* 


Tuts 


To this ſharpneſs of the air, and the ſandy ſoil which 
every where ſurrounds this town and prevents the ſtagnation 
of rain and other waters by affording them a ready abſorp- 
tion, we are no doubt indebted for its healthineſs; for 
which, independent of the two complaints above- named, 
it is not perhaps to be exceeded in the kingdom, eſpecially, 
when it is conſidered, that it is the ſecond in ſize. As a 
proof of its ſalubrity, putreſcency is a circumſtance that | 
very rarely occurs in febrile or any other complaints, even 


with 
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THis diſeaſe, as above obſerved, is moſt 
commonly met with in the children of the poor 
who inhabit cellars; and, as it is obſerved ſoon 
after birth, it without doubt is occaſioned by 
cold caught at or ſoon after the birth. As theſe 


cheerleſs ſituations admit of but few indulgences, 


the tender ſufferers have little chance of Over- 
coming ſo formidable a complai:t, and com- 


monly ſink under it at or before the third 


month. 
Ir is now and then to be met with in the 
children of the leſs needy; when it, no doubt, 


is occaſioned by the ſame cauſe, from the negli- 


gence or anadvertency of the nurſe. Theſe chil- 
dren however, by future care and indulgences, 
generally ſurvive it longer than thoſe of the 
poor; ſome, when it is flight, recover alto- 
gether; but others, when it is to excels, are 


overcome by 1t.—The child, above- named, who 


died in the fifteenth month, appeared to have 


his death haſtened by a ſevere attack of the 
gravel, which he voided in ſurpriſing quantities, 


and which appeared to be occaſioned, or greatly 


with the pooreſt, Nervous fevers are as rare; and agues 


ſeldom met with. 


TwxEsE and ſome other obſervations on the air, ſoil, fitua- 
tion, diſeaſes, and other local circumſtances relative to the 


town of Liverpool, I offered to the public a few years ſince. 


promoted, 
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promoted, by his inactivity; he not being able 
to bear a ſuitable degree of exerciſe, He was 
perfectly formed externally ; as were all the other 
children I have ſeen with the complaint, 


Tux Cuin-coucu is a diſeaſe that has hitherto 
in a great meaſure eluded the art of medicine : 
and as it oftentimes proves very ſtubborn, and 
gives way very reluQantly, it frequently becomes 
an obje& of domeſtic ſkill and management. 
But as none of thoſe familiar domeſtic means 
have ever been really ſerviceable, they are better 
(eſpecially what is made uſe of as medicine in- 
ternally) omitted. When the complaint takes a 
favourable turn, it is frequently attributed to the 
means that were laſt uſed; hence, that means 
18, ever after, recorded as infalliable.— As it is a 
diſeaſe of the ſpalmodic or convulſive kind, it 
has been ſometimes relieved, or even removed, 
by a ſhock or ſudden fright: thus; riding upon 
a bear (a frightful mode of travelling no doubt) 
from the fright it occaſions, has been {aid to be 

ſerviceable. Giving the patient a part of ſome 
diſguſtful animal, as a mouſe, &c. to eat, and 
afterwards informing him of it. And fo forth. 

| 1 THz 
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Tux cough is often ſlight at firſt, and by de- 
grees it gets to a hoop; hence it is alſo called 
hooping-eough. The fits of coughing come at 
irregular periods; and of which the child has a 
ſhort warning, and is afraid: he appears violently - 
agitated and diſtreſſed during the coughing, and 
Heems defirous of being held and ſupported: his 
face is high coloured and inflated with training ; 
and ſometimes the noſe bleeds. The fit of 
coughing generally terminates with a throwing 
up of phlegm or the contents of the ſtomach, 
or both ; and he commonly i is cheerful between 
the fits, and has a tolerable appetite. The 
throwing up, of phlegm particularly, gives relief 
and is a favourable circumſtance ; and when that 
does not occur, muſt he promoted by an emetic. 
The antimonial puke, page 165, may be given 
every or every other evening ; and which is the 
beſt medicine that can be adminiſtered in a 
domeſtic way, or perhaps any other way: as 
fever is a very regular attendant on the com- 
1 plaint, that will, along with the cough, be much 
*. | _ abated by the emetic. The body ſhould be kept 
li moderate ly open. | 


Tuis means is proper to be purfued for ſome 
time after the commencement of the diſorder; 
which generally continues for ſome weeks or even 
months. Tf it ſhould not abate in a reaſonable 
time, a change of air will be adviſable, and often 


has 
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has a ſpeedy good effect. It is ſometimes "I 


ceſſary to change the air more than once: the 


diſtance of a few miles will be ſufficient each 
time. At this time the bark will often be very 
ſerviceable, eſpecially when there is not much 
fever.—This diſeaſe is contagious, or catching. 
It never occurs twice to the ſame perſon, It 

rarely attacks a child above twelve years old : 
| ſeldom or never in middle life; although an ad- 
vanced period of life is not ſecure from it. A 
child of two or three months old will often 
ſtruggle through it as ſafely as an older child. 
It becomes moſt dangerous when combined with 
other diſeaſes, particularly ſmall-pox, meaſles, 
and fever from teething. The diſeaſe will ter- 
minate favourably and early, in proportion as the 
fits of coughing are unfrequent, . the appetite 


good, fever flight, breathing free, and as the 


phlegm comes up freely in coughing. 


CROUP. 


FROM the unfrequent occurrence of this 
diſeaſe, its nature has not been ſo accurately and 
generally underſtood as moſt others; hence its 


treatment may have been ſo unſucceſsful, as it 
has proved one of the moſt fatal that happens to 
De * children. 
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children. The diſtinguiſhing marks of this com- 


plaint are; a cough, accompanied with a crowing 
found, as well in coughing as breathing : the 
breething is difficult, ſeemingly from a ſtraight- 
neſs in the throat, with a reſemblance of ſtran- 
gling: fever always attends it. It is ſeldom that 


any thing is got up with coughing in the begin- 


ning of the complaint: what afterward comes 
up, is of a tough ſtringy quality, and the ſafety 
of the patient depends upon getting up this 


matter freely. This matter comes from the 
inner and vpper part of the trachea, or wind- 


pipe, in conſequence of inflammation there, 


This diſeaſe is not, like the chin-cough, con- 


tagious or catching, but is derived from the ſtate 
of the weather and ſeaſon; and is found to 
occur moſtly in ſeaſons that are unſcaſenably 


cold, particularly in the ſpring. 


Tur above account of the croup will be ſulß 
cient to point it out, eſpecially when it is known 


to prevail in a town or neighbuurhood : and as 


early aſſiſtance may be of great importance, I 
ſhall urge the propricty of immediately ap- 
plying three or four leeches outwardly upon 
the upper part of the windpipe, and a bliſter 
on each ſide, as ncar to the leeches as may 


be. Ihe antimonial puke, page 165, may be 


taken after the application of the leeches, and 
may be repeated once a day or oftener; as 
| N | it 
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it will aſſiſt, not only i in abating the fever, but 
alſo in bringing up the phlegni, upon which 
ſucceſs ſo much depends. The body muſt be 
kept open, and which the emetic will generally 
effect. I have found the ſyrup, or thin part, of 
tamarinds, more effeQual as an expeQorant, or 
for looſening and bringing up the phlegm, than 
any other remedies that are uſually adminiſtered 
for that purpoſe. N ; 

Tux croup ſeldomer attacks children at the 
breaſt than thoſe that are weaned; and, like the 
chin-cough, is ſcarce known to happen to a child 
above twelve years old. The younger the child 
is, the more liable he is to take it, and the greater 
the danger. A child may have it more than 
once. i 


WORMS. 


THE ſymptoms of worms are; an irregular 
and vitiated appetite; pale complexion ; hollow- 
neſs of the face and eyes; pickiny of the noſe ; 
ſtrong breath; orinding of the teeth, particularly 
when aſleep; cough ; pain and enlargement of 
the belly ; coltiveneſs, generally ; the urine, when 
cold, turning nearly as white as milk. Some, or 
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all, of theſe are the characteriſtie diſtinctions of 
worms. They may however take place without 
worms ; and are occaſioned by obſtruction in 
the bowels, from improper food ; and it is not 
eaſy to determine whether worms alone can oc- 


caſion them, or any of them, in a material degree: 


it is moſt likely, that when worms accompany 
them, the worms are only a ſecondary and aſſiſt- 
ing cauſe, depending upon the other; as theſe 
ſymptoms will very commonly diſappear, on re- 


moving the obſtruction, without the diſcovery of 


a ſingle worm. 
Tus diet of children is generally of a vegeta- 


ble, aceſcent kind ; a large portion of it being 


compoſed of crude, acid fruits, with ſugar and 


butter; which being unſuited to the ſtomach and 
bowels of children, produce acidities and ob- 
ſtructions, and thereby the train of unpleaſant 


{ſymptoms above related.“ No wonder worms 


| ſhould ſometimes happen, from the ova of dif- 
ferent inſects which are conveycd into the body 


in freſh fruits and vegetables; and which, being 


| detained and meeting with a proper nidus, will 
generate, and may add to, but do not compole, 


the whole or a principal part of the ſymptoms. 
Tux are few complaints of children that 
have been greater objects of inveſtigation than 


* See the dict at the more advanced periods of childhood. 
the 


WORMS. 


the worms, and ſtill fewer that have been ſo little 
properly defined and comprehended. The above 
diſagreeable ſymptoms being ſuppoſed to be oc- 
caſioned ſolely by worms, medicines have been 
given altogether with a view to their deſtruction, 
when perhaps they have not exiſted ; whence 
the ſymptoms have continued, to the great diſ- 
treſs of the child, and have been thought in- 
curable after a trial of every medicine that has 
been been thought deſtructive to worms. When 
any or all the above named ſymptoms occur, a 
particular regard muſt be paid to the diet here- 
after mentioned as proper in advanced periods 
of childhood: for as ſuch want of attention is 
the leading cauſe of the complaints, no effectual 
or permanent benefit can be obtained without it. 
As to medicines, they need not be numerous: 
one alone will be ſufficient; which is calomel, 
The doſe cannot be {ſpecified as ſuited to all ages 
and conſtitutions: it ſhould be taken five or fix 
evenings in ſucceſſion, i in ſuch quantity as gently 
to open the body; which one, two, or more 
grains will commonly do ; but which if it ſhould 
not, after the firſt or ſeeond trial, any opening 

medicine, that the child will take beſt, may be 
given the following morning. Calomel is a 
medicine of little bulk or taſte, and when mixed 
with a little ſugar 1s readily taken. It will re- 
move all crudities and obſtructions in the bowels; 
5 and 
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and is very effectual in deſtroying worms, when 
there are any; by which the diſagreeable ſymp- 


toms will be removed, and the child reſtored to 
health; and ſo preſerved, if due attention js paid 
to the future diet. Children who are fed in the 


manner hereafter mentioned, will rarely have 
any of the abovementioned ſymptoms, except 


occaſionally and in the ſlighteſt degree; and 
which 1s alſo the caſe with children at the breaſt 
| —lſatisfaQtory proofs that they are chiefly occa- 


ſioned by improper diet. 
 $SyouLD caſes occur, where the 3 are 


not ſubducd by theſe means, and worms are ftill 


ſuſpetied to exiſt, other remedies may be tried. 
Twenty grains of powdered tin may be given four 


lucceſſive mornings faſting, in treacle; and on 


the fifth, any opening medicine, that the child 


can take beſt. Cowhage (vulgarly called cow- 
itch) has been thought ſucceſsful. Half the 


down of one pod may be given, in treacle, in 


the morning faſting, and repeated a few ſuc- 
ceſſive times. If it is of any benefit, the worms 
will come away after two or three doſes : if worms 
do not ſo appear, it is of no uſe to continue it. 


A little opening phyſic may be given, as after the 
tin. It is needleſs here to diſlinguſh the different 


kinds of worms that infeſt the human body, as 


the above means are applicable to them all with 
children, who are more readily freed from them 


than 
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than grown perſons, with whom they often be. 
come ſtubborn and difficult to ſubdue. 

Sou children are ſubject to an enlargement 
of the belly, with a wan and ſickly look, and 
ſometimes fever and want of appetite, from a 
conſtitutional internal cauſe, independent of 
worms or any other cauſes from without; and 
for which the calomel, given as abovementioned, 
and ſometimes ſea bathing, will be well adapted. 
| StroNG bitters are much in domeſtic uſe for 
the worms. As far as they may act as ſtrength- 
eners of the ſtomach and bowels, they may aſſiſt 
in removing obſt ructions there, and thus be uſe- 
ful: yet as by frequent and too indiſcriminate 
uſe they may injure the ſtomach, they are better 
avoided; as more harm may enſue, on that ac- 
count, than any uncertain benefit that can be ob- 
tained, from their uſe in the worms, can poſſibly 
compenſate; nor are they at all neceſſary, when 
the above practice takes place. 

Allos; and Anderſon's pills, which are made 
entirely of aloes, and that generally of the worſt 
kind; are commonly given for the worms. 
There is perhaps no complaint which happens to 
a child for which aloes, as a medicine, is ſuited, 
or becomes needful. And there is no medicine, 
which is uſually given to children, that is ſo 
improper for them, and which, by repetition, is 

ſo likely to injure their conſtitutions, It is by 
f e much 
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much too rough and irritating for the tender 
bowels of children, and impairs their proper 
tone and power for action. It is as ill ſuited to 
their bowels, as ſpirituous liquors are to their 
fRtomachs; and is attended with much the fame 
injurious conſequences. 


CHILBLAINS. 


8 . 
1 
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ALTHOUGH every extreme part of the body 
is liable to chilblains, yet with children they are 
moſtly confined to the toes, feet, and particularly 
the heels. Thin, fpare children are more ſub- 
ject to them than the fleſhy, for want of ſub- 
ſtance and heat to defend theſe parts againſt the 
effects of cold in ſevere ſeaſons. _ | 

Tr x chilblains begin with a prickling heat and 
itching, which increaſe; and the part appears 
inflamed and of a dark colour, and is more or 
dels ſwelled. The ſkin afterwards cracks, breaks, 
and diſcharges matter. If, at the firſt appear- 
ance, the part is bathed with ſpirit of wine, rum, 
brandy, or ſpirit of turpentine, and kept warm, 
the complaint will often be ſubdued. When the 
ikin breaks and diſcharges, the ſores muſt be 
dreſſed once a day with yellow baſilicon, ſpread 
upon lint, and applied warm, Poultices and 

ſoftening 
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ſoftening ointments are improper, as they relax 
the parts, and deſtroy that tone and vigour in 
them that ſhould enable them to reſiſt and throw 
off the complaint; it being on this principle that 
the above warm applications are applied and 
act. Cold, in theſe caſes, acts by interrupting 
the circulation of the blood in the extreme un- 
defended parts, by which a tendency to a partial 
deſtruction of them enſues, if not nn by 
counterackin g cauſes, 

CuilpREN who are ſubject to chilblains in 
the winter, ſhould have thoſe parts, which are 
liable to them, properly defended from cold, 
eſpecially that from froſt or ſnow: and when | 
the complaint does exiſt, ſuch defence is quite 
necellary to the cure, 


MARKS FROM THE MOTHER. 


CHILDREN are ſometimes born with marks 
upon the {kin. They are commonly of a dark 
red colour, and often ſeem to reſemble ſtraw- 
berries, currants, and other kinds of fruit ; ſome- 
times animals or the parts of animals. Theſe 
appearances are ſuppoſed to ariſe from the mo- 
ther's longing for, or being frightened by the 
* or touch of them, at the time of her preg- 
3 L I nancy. 
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nancy. Whatever reality there may be in the 
opinion, one thing is very clear; namely, that 
ſuch longing and frights will happen in very 


numerous inſtances where no ſuch effect is pro- 
duced; and therefore it is likely when ſuch ap- 


pearances happen, that they are the effect of an 
unuſual texture of the ſkin in that part, and 
which we can no more account for, than we 
can account for the general colour or the for- 
mation and texture of the ſkin at all, The hare- 
lip has been conſidered as happening from this 
cauſe: we muſt give up a deal of our rational 
faculty, to believe, that a part, which had been 


for ſome time perfectly formed, ſhould ſuffer 
ſuch a change from ſuch a cauſe, and without 


the intervention of a ſupernatural agency: if the 
intervention 1s admitted, the queſtion is affirmed ; 
if not, the hare-lip and all other unuſual ap- 
pearances ſuppoſed to happen from the fame. 
cauſe, muſt be left to its true one, an accidental 
variation from the uſual form; and which we 


_ obſerve to happen in numerous inſtances in the 
different parts of both animate and inanimate _ 


nature, without being able to account for it. It 


is as eaſy for the human judgment to conceive 
that a child may have two heads, as that he ſhould 


have a hare- lip, from ſuch a cauſe. 


As this is a circumſtance that often occaſions 


meaknets to the mother, it is proper ſhe ſhould 
e as eee 
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be properly informed upon it; and be ſatisfied 
that regular experience confutes the opinion of 
theſe marks depending upon the cauſes attributed 
to her; and that when they are ſuppoſed to 
happen, it will always be found, upon proper 
inquiry, that there are no juſt grounds for the 
ſuppoſition, which reſts upon very diſtant and 
equivocal ſurmiſe; at leaſt I can affirm that o 1 
have invariably found it. 

I rave frequently obſerved fleſh marks upon 
different parts of the body, that bave evidently 
depended on particular preſſure upon the part, 
ſome time before birth. | 

ALTHOUGH the marks have generally a flat 
and ſmooth ſurface, they ſometimes appear pro- 
minent and in the form of excreſeences, and even 
to increaſe in bulk after birth; when it be- 
comes ſometimes neceſſary to remove them: but 
when they are flat, it is not adviſable to at- 
tempt any thing to alter the colour, as no means, 
yet diſcovered, has been found to anſwer the 
intention to advantage; and eſpecially as theſe 
marks will frequently, when flight, - go away en- 
tirely; and in all caſes, they often leſſen and 
approach nearer the general colour of che Kin, 
at a future period. 
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© BURNS AND SCALDS. 


THESE are accidents to which children are 


very liable, from thoughtleſinels. If imme- 


diately diſcovered, it will be proper to bathe 


the part with cold water directly, and until the 


following can be procured. To a pint of water, 
add half an ounce of ſugar of lead, and three 
tea-ſpoons full of brandy, or ſpirit of wine; 
with which the part muſt be kept wet by means 
of linen rags, till the pain abates. If this is ap- 
plied early enough, the pain will in a great mea- 
ſure be prevented; and will, at all times, be mi- 
tigated, and the inflammation ſubdued. If the 
part ſhould be bliſtered, it will be better not to 
open the bliſters at firſt, as the falling down of 
the ſeparated ſkin, and the acceſs of the air, give 


2 good deal of additional pain. In a day or 
two, or when the pain is ſubſided, the biſters 
may be opened to let out the water; and may be 


daily dreſſed wich calamine (or Turner's, cerate, 


| Jpread thin upon a rag, till the part becomes re- 
 fkinned. No applications of qils, relaxing poul- 


tices, &c. mult be uſed in the firſt inſtance ; 
not only from being much inferior to this mode, 
but from the diſadvantage of delay; as much of 
. the 
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the benefit to be obtained, depends upon the 
early application of proper remedies. Any wa— 
tery liquor applied inſtantly to a burn or a ſcald, 
will very greatly check the effect which otherwiſe 
would enſue; as may be diſcovered when any 
burnt part, as a finger, &c, is directly well 
moiltcned with the ſaliva, The above treatment 
is all that will be ſuſkcient for a ſcaid or ſuper- 
ficial burn, and is ſuch as may be practiſed with 
great propriety in a domeflic way: therefore 
no comment will here be made on the various 
domeſtic means in common alc, as they are all 
far inferior to this. | 


SPRAINS AND BRUISES. 


THESE, like burns and ſcalds, are what chil» 


dren are very liable to. As children are light, 


and the parts of the body and limbs are more 


pliant than thole of grown perſons, they ſeldom 
luffer ſo materially from them. The {ame ap- 
lication of ſugar of lead, that is recommended 
in burns and ſcalds, will be moſt ſuitable in theſe 
caſes. It may be applied in the ſame manner, 
and continued while any pain, {welling or weak= 
neſs from the accident remam; and it will be very 


effectual 
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effectual in giving early relief, if timely applied; 
as the ſooner it is applied after the accident, the 
better. It ſhould be uſed of a degree of warmth 
not exceeding that of new milk. Relaxing 
poultices, and hot fomentations, muſt not be 
made uſe of at all; eſpecially in ſprains; nor 
will opodeldoc, plaſters or any other application 
be neceſſary, this having by much the e 
of all others. 


WOUND Ss. 


WHAT can chiefly be obſerved here, will be 
a caution againſt the uſe of many applications 
that are commonly made to recent wounds. If 
a wound is made with a ſharp cutting inſtrument, 


nothing ſhould be done but to bring the edges 


of the wound as near together, and as ſoon, as may 


be; and ſo to keep them by means of ſticking 


plaſter, a piece of lint being firſt put upon the in- 
ciſion under the plaſter. It ſhould thus remain 


_ undiſturbed for three or four days, nor muſt the 
firſt drefling be removed till it will come off 


eaſily and without force; when it will frequently 
happen that the divided parts will be found 
united. Where a bandage can be applied, as 

in wounds of the fingers or limbs, it may be 


uled inſtead of a Pee, as it will more effectually 


lecure 
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ſecure the edges of the wound together, by being 
wrapped moderately tight round the limb or 
finger. If there is reaſon to ſuſpect that any 
extraneous matter or ſubſtance is in the wound, 
that ſhould be removed before it is dreſſed. The 
ſubſequent dreſſings ſhould be daily, of yellow 
baſilicon or eerate, upon lint or rag, and put on 
ſuperficially, till the part is healed. In large 
wounds of the face, where a bandage cannot be 
conveniently applied, it is oftentimes neceſſary to 
few up the part, to prevent the mark or de- 
formity which would otherwiſe enſue. It is 
veiy uſual in theſe caſes to put ſomething into 
the wound, as friar's balſame, riga balſam, &c. 
yet as all theſe diſpoſe the wound to digeſt or 
matter, more than is neceſſary, and prevent its 
immediate cloſing, they are better avoided, as 
they can be of no ſort of uſe. The abſurd 
practice of thruſting loaf-ſugar and other ſub- 
ſtances into freſh wounds, cannot be too much 
_ reprobated. 

WouxnDs made with rough inſtruments, and 
that are torn or bruiſed, muſt be treated in 
the fame manner; although they ſeldom admit 

of ſo ready and complete an union of the parts 
as the others. It is of great advantage to the 
healing of wounds, to keep the air from them as 
much as poſſible; therefore the cloſer they are 
covered, and the quicker they are dreſſed, the 

better, 
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better. The variety of ſalves, ointments, plaſters, 


ga 


&. in domeſtic uſe for wounds, are not leſs nu- 


merous than uſeleſs: thoſe abovementioned are 
all that can be ufeful, and ſeem preferable to 
any others. All applications to wounds are uſe- 
leſs, farther than keeping them warm, gentle, 
and from the air and other external injury ; and 
by no other means promote the cloſing or growth 
of the wounded part: therefore if the two ſides 


of a wound are brought into contact, and ſo 
confined, it will unite more readily and perfectly 


without, than with, any interpoſing matter. 
Tur bleeding of wounds generally ceafes, or 


fufficiently abates, after they are dreſſed, eſpe- 


cially when preſſure by bandages can be uſed : 


but if the bleeding ſhould not ſo abate, it will 
be adviſable to procure proper ſurgical aſſiſtance 
for that purpoſe. A moderate oozing of blood, 


although it ſhould continue ſome time, is not to 
be regarded. 


MISCELLANIES. 


RUPTURES; droply of the head, outward 
and inward ; the hare- lip; and ſcrofula or king's 


evil; may be ranked with the diſeaſes of chil- 
ws ed wats phe oe 
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children: but as the particular treatment of ther 
does not properly come within the line of do- 
meſtic practice, it is here omitted. 


OF WEANING. 


THE time of weaning children, generally is 


chiefly governed by, and depends upon, the ſtate 


of the mother's or nurſe's milk. A child is 
ſeldom weaned ſooner than the eighth or tenth 
month, when the mother or nurſe is capable of 


ſupplying him for that length of time; and it 


ſeems to be as long a time as can, in general, 
be neceſſary for a child to ſuck, or proper for 


the nurſe to give ſuck, conſiſtent with her own 


health. When a child turns a year old, the 
breaſt milk becomes not ſubſtantial and nutretive 
enough; and therefore, children who fuck much 
beyond that time, and get little beſide the breaſt, 
are ſeldom active and ſtrong, and their fleſh is 
looſe and flabby. 

Ir a child is thriving, and gets 4 tolerable 


good ſupply of ſuck, for three or four months, he 


will ſeldom ſuffer materially in his health by being 
weaned at that time; ſo that, ſo circumſtanced, 
there need never be any heſitation about weaning 

Mm a child 
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a child at that, or any other early age, whers 
any particular occaſion requires it. 

Tut moſt material circumſtances to be attend- 
ed to in meaning, are; the child's taking of food; 
and the ſtate of his bowels. If he is inclined to 
feed well with the ſpoon, and his bowels are ſet- 
tled, ſo that he is tolerably free from fits and at- 
tacks of griping and looleneſs, he may be weaned 
at any time with the greateſt ſafety. But when, 
on the contrary, the child ſeems much averſe to 
feeding with the ſpoon, or has frequent attacks 
of griping and looſeneſs, the weaning is not 
| likely to prove ſo favourable, and is better defer- 
red, when it can be done, a while longer. Theſe 
are circumſtanees very neceſſary to be attended 
to in weaning. | 

Tux ſtomach and bowels are always liable to 
be diſordered, more or leſs, with ſickneſs, gripe- 
ing, coſtiveneſs or looſeneſs, from the change of 
diet; and which will in general be more urgent 
in proportion as the weaning has been haſty. 
Therefore it will be always adviſable, when there 
is time for it, to gradually accuſtom a child to 
feed with a ſpoon for ſome time before he is 
weaned; which will bring him to take his food 
with more pleaſure at that time, and prevent the 
bad conſequences of a haſty change; beſide af- 
fording an opportunity of diſcovering how ſuch 
food agrees with him, and what ſort agrees beſt. 
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Tur more early a child is weaned, the more 
the neceſſity for attention to the quality of his 
food. The food may be ſuch as has been di- 
rected in dry-nurſing, and hereafter deſcribed in 
the diet at an advanced period of childhood ; by 
which means the weaning will be conducted with 
little riſk. 

Turk are ſome diſorders which children are 
liable, in which it will be better for them to be 
weaned; namely, the ſmall-pox. 

AT the time of cutting the tceth, a heat, 
fever, and thirſt, often prevail ſo much as to 
render ſucking of no advantage at the time to 
the child, and very teazing to the nurſe; as the 
child is defirous of being perpetually at the breaſt, 
which heats him, and often prevents his taking 
cooling liquors and other things that might be 
very ſuitable and proper. It is not here meant that 
children ought to be always weaned when, they 
are cutting teeth; but only, that it is no dil- 
advantage to them to be weaned at thoſe times. 
Alt is univerſally known, that the ſooner a child 
is weaned, the more eaſily it is effected on the 
part of the pid. — When a child is near a year 
old before he is weaned, he ſeldom parts with 
his favourite food and amuſement, the breaſt, 
without ſome difficulty and regret; yet he may 
readily be made to quarrel with it, by putting 
| ſomething upon the nipple that is bitter, and of 
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courſe diſagreeable to him, and which at the 
ſame time will not harm him; a little ſoat, or 
aloes, are often made uſe of upon this occaſion, 


and which the child no ſooner taſtes than he 


commonly looks very ſhy at the breaſt, and 


ſeldom is inclined to touch it again; but which 


if he ſhould be, his diſlike to it may be ſtill 
farther heightened by a repetition of the ſame 


means; and thus his fretting about jt will he 


avojded. 


ON THE 
TREATMENT OF CHILDREN 


AT THE 


More Adyanced Periods of Childhood, 


REAT as the pleaſure is which a parent 
finds in introducing his offspring to early 


' habits of truth and virtue, it will be not a little 
enhanced by his being able at the ſame time to 


promote their bodily heaith, The means for 
accompliſhing the former have heen ſo well de- 
fined, and are ſo immutable, that he never can 
miſtake them. Thoſe however for promoting 
the latter, are not fo invariable, nor have been 


fo clearly determined; age, conſtitution, ſitua- 


tion, and other local circumſtances, inducing a 


good deal of variety. Although a parent, whoſe 


mind is well informed, will adapt his inſtruc- 
tions to the varying powers of his child's capa- 
city at different periods, he is frequently at a 


loſs how to direct the government of the bodily 
health; the real reſources being ſo few from 


whence he can derive his information; fo that 


he is undex the neceflity of {ſubmitting it to the 
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caprice or cuſtom of the times or the place 
where he happens to reſide, or elſe be governed 
by the knowledge he derives from his own habits 
and conſtitution : the former will moſt commonly 
be erroneous, and the latter not leſs fallacious. 
There is no greater or more frequent error of 
parents, than directing the habits of their chiidren 
by their own; moſtly from want of better infor- 
mation ; although moſt parents are inclined to 
err on the fide of indulgence ; which is a pathetic, 
inſiduous pleader, and will win its way, unlefs 
ſteadily guarded againſt, 

THERE is yet another obſtacle of no little 
magnitude he has to encounter ; and that is pre- 
judice: for although his own good ſenſe ſhould 
enable him, on being properly informed, to 
overcome it, he has to combat that of thoſe, his 
relatives, &c. about him, who may have a ſhare 
in the direction or execution of the buſineſs, and 
which can only be reſiſted and corrected by a 
Ready determination to enforce the correction of 
his reaſon, derived from the opinion and expe- 
rience of others. Were fathers of families as 
ſedulous to obtain a good conſtitution for their 
children, as to acquire the accidental and mu- 
table gifts of fortune; they would do an equal, 
or ſuperior, kindneſs to them; as no portion, 
that can be beſtowed upon an offspring, is more 
Wan than health; without it, the world and 


what 
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hat ſhould be its enjoyments, are ' comfortleſs 
and even burdenſome ; whereas, with it, every 
ſituation is made pleaſant or ſupportable. 

Tux errors in our management, begin from 
our birth, and continue till manhood: and al- 
though reaſon and experience ſhould then ſtep 
in to correct them, it is often too late; as the 
conſtitution, before that time, has received its 
ſtamp and character, which cannot be effaced; 
although it may ſometimes be ſoftened and par- 
tially corrected. 

Tus obſervations I have offersd 4 in the former 
part of this work, as well as what follow, are de- 
rived from a long and regular attention to the 
ſubjects. Had partial and trifling errors, only, 
| exiſted, I might have been filent; but as they 
have been ſo numerous and injurious, and even 
deſtructive to the riſing generation, it is extremely 
proper they ſhould be freely held up to public 
notice, that thoſe who are inclined to receive 
information may not want it. I can with con- 
fidence aſſert, that a great number of conſtitu- 
tions are ruined in a ſtate of infancy, childhood, 
and early youth, from errors in management, that 
might eaſily have been preſerved by due regu- 
lation; and alſo that many children, born with 
delicate conſtitutions, may have them much im- 
proved and rendered ſo ſtrong by proper treat- 
ment, as to carry them through life with com- 

| fort 
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fort and advantage to themſelves, tlieir families, 
and ſociety. The ſucceſs of a man through life, 
often depends upon the health and vigour of 
his body; and of his mind, which depends ſo 
much upon the body: and as the bloom and 
comfort of the other fex are more promoted by 
health than all other cauſes combined, moſt pa- 


rents muſt be anxious to obtam purpofes ſo 


WHEN a child is weaned, or dry-nurſed, 
it will be proper to confine him chiefly to his 
milk, or milk and bread, agrecable to the direc- 
tions given in the former part of this work; 
and whatever changes of diet are made after- 
trard, ſhould be, at firſt, trifling and gradual. 
There is nothing in general more acceptable and 
better ſuited to a child at this time, than a little 
boiled flouery potatoe; juſt ſoftened with milk; 
without ſalt or butter; once or twice a day ; 
and which may be repeated or increaſed as it is 
found to agree with the ſtomach and bowels. 
A 11TTLE broth may be given at dinner time 
occaſionally. It ſhould be thin and without 
falt; and the more it reſembles the veal tea, 
page 97, the better: it ſhould always be _ 
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df freſh lean meat, without bones, ſkin, fat, or 


any thing that may make it greaſy ; nor ſhould 
it have turnips ot any freſh vegetables boiled in 


it. It may be given with or without bread in its 
as appear moſt acceptable to the child. Vegeta- 


bles in general muſt be ſparingly uſed in the 
earlier periods of childhood; and ſhould be con- 
fined to potatoes, of which a child may daily 
partake with freedom in all periods of childhood. 


The potatoe is light upon the ſtomach, eaſy of 


_ digeſtion, and not diſpoſed to promote acidity ; 
and therefore becomes the moſt acceptable to a 
weak ſtomach of any vegetable in common uſe ; 
being much more ſo than bread, with which it 
is nearly equally nutritious. It forms of itſelf 


a meal, at once palatable and wholeſome; as we 


obſerve in many parts of this and a neighbouring 
kingdom, “ where families, children eſpecially, 

are chiefly ſuſtained by it in good health, nearly 

the year about. The quality of the potatoe muſt 
be attended to; it muſt always be of the floury 
kind, and ſuch as is produced from a light, dry, 
or ſandy ſoil,.f The value of this vegetable is 


yet 


* Ireland. 


+ 'This valuable vegetable is one of the greateſt bleflings 


| beſtowed upon this kingdom, as an article of food; for as it is 


ſo complete a ſubſtitute for bread, the want of bread can never 
be ſeriouſly felt by the poor, or any other claſs, eſpecially as 
| Nn the 
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yet but partially underſtood. As an article of 
food for children, it cannot be ſurpaſſed ; and it 
is generally liked by them. 

Ir this mode of feeding is ſtrictly adopted, a 
child will generally thrive and get forward in a 
very deſirable manner, free from thoſe com- 


plaints of the ſtomach and bowels which children 


are liable to at this period. Care is requiſite on 
the part of the parent or governeſs to ſee that 
nurſes or ſervants do not deviate, which they are 
very liable to do from negligence or conceited- 
neſs. It may be continued for the firſt twelve, 


_ eigliteen or twenty-four months, without varia- 


tion; or even much longer ; as I know of no pe- 
riod of childhood that requires any deviation 
from this plan, that can be attended with any 
advantage, as herein is contained every thing in 


a plain ſimple ſtate, that can be requiſite and 
adapted to the growth, ſtrength, and vigour of 
the child; and all others are avoided that might 
retard or dimtniſh them. 


the cultivation of it is extending ſo very much in moſt parts. 


It has one great advantage over bread, that it will compoſe a 
diet, alone, much better and longer than bread. It likewiſe 


fails of a crop much ſeldomet than grain: and as it is ſheltered 
in the ground, it will remain there without injury for a long 
time after it is ripe, to admit of proper weather and oppor- 


tunities to reap it; whereas grain is liable to various accidents 


while growing, and muſt be cut and houſed at ſtated times, or 
elſe it becomes injured or even quite ſpoiled, 
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Ix is not unuſual about the ſecond or third 
year, to indulge a child with a little of what may 
be at the table of the parents or ſervants. This 
ſhould be permitted, both now and hereafter, 
with great caution; as it ſeldom happens any 
thing there is ſuited to the child, who is better 
confined to his nurſery and diet. 

PuppixGs, of bread, millet and rice, with eggs 
and milk, without ſugar or butter, may be given 
as they are found to agree with the ſtomach and 
bowels. Sugar, butter, and ſalt, muſt form no 
part of the diet in any ſhape; and mult he 
completely prohibited at all periods of childhood; 
and the farther the prohibition can be extended 
to youth, the better. There may appear a hard- 
ſhip in depriving a child of articles that make 
food ſo pleaſant and acceptable: there certainly 
would, were we to draw the concluſion from 

ourſelves : the reverle however will be the caſe, 
when we make the experiment ; as children, who 
have never been accuſtomed to theſe habits, will 
ſeldom be gratified by them, but rather ſhow an 
indifference, which will often continue through 
youth and even manhood, with evident ad- 
Vantage. 

AlL the diſadvantages in the I GE: ſugar 
which have been enumerated in the former part 
of this work, as applied to infants, page 118, 
till continue in childhood; acidity, indigeſtion, 
N n 2 24 vitiated 
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a vitiated appetite and their ſeveral conſequences, 
are ſure to follow, in proportion to its uſe. 

BuTTER, as it is variouſly uſed, is proved by 
regular experience to every obſerver, to be hurt- 
ful to children. It is difficult of digeſtion in any 
weak ſtomach, and renders every thing ſo with 
which it is taken: it turns rancid, and is very 
heating; particularly ſo in toaſt, baked pud- 
dings, paſtry, and cakes, or where heat is uſed. 
The bad conſequences therefore ariſing from 
ſugar and butter are, indigeſtion, obſtructions in 
the ſtomach and bowels, feveriſhneſs, paleneſs, 
weakneſs, want of thriving, delicacy, and de- 
pravity of appetite, enlargement of the belly, 
worms, and other concurring appearances to be 
| obſerved in delicate and weakly children. 

Ir may ſeem odd, that the two things which 
children appear moſt fond of (ſugar and butter) 
ſhould be of all others, they get, the moſt in- 
jurious : but it muſt be acknowledged they are 
not naturally ſo fond, but become ſo by habit; 
for if a child from his birth is not permitted to 
taſte theſe forbidden fruits, he will be preſerved 
from their deleterious effects without the ſmalleſt 
_ conſciouſneſs of their want, or a deſire to have 
them. Experience, with thoſe, who, out of a 
due regard to the preſent and future health and 
well-being of their offspring, will make it, will be 
convinced of the Juſineſs of the practice here 

fern; 


xecommended, by the comparative benefits at- 
tending it. There are, ſome, however, who 
from a timorous, miſtaken indulgence, cannot 
_ aſſume reſolution ſufhcient to do what even their 
reaſon aſſents to. Such a want of reſolution is 
oftentimes more to be deplored than aſſiſted.— 
It is evident, therefore, that every article of the 
diet, in which ſugar or butter form a part, ought 
to be rejected at all periods of childhood. 

DumwyLiNnGs, and hard Pg of all ſorts. 
are better avoided. 

SALT, as it creates thirſt, and vitiates the ap- 
petite, is to be avoided ; the more eſpecially as it 
can be of no advantage, and is ſeldom reliſhed 
at this period. 

FRESH vegetables ſhould be cautiouſly uſed, 
_ eſpecially the more flatulent and griping; as 

cabbage, greens, peas. beans, and ſallads; kidney- 
bean, artichoke, and aſparagus, are more Proper, 
occaſionally : but the place of all theſe will fill 
be in general beſt ſupplied by, that wholeſome 
vegetable, the potatoe ; as abovementioned. 

Mitx, therefore, unboiled, or boiled with 
bread not too fine and free from adulteration ot 
alum, or the different preparations of milk in | 
the form of cuſtards and puddings above de- 
ſcribed, broth and potatoes, ſhould compole the 
diet of a child for ſome of the firſt years of 
his lite, with as little variation as poſſible; with 
which 


r 
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which he will thrive much better than any other, 
and 1s applicable to every conſtitution, being 
| fo well adapted to the ſtomach and bowels, and 


the nutrition of the body. 

A chip can ſeldom be thirſty with this diet, 
when well, and except from exerciſe in warm 
weather: if he ſhould, milk, water, or milk and 


water, will be moſt ſuitable. New milk ſhould 


on all occaſions, whether as food or drink, be 
thinned with water in proportion to its rich- 
nels. 

RECULAR meals, as far as they can be adopted, 
are to be preferred: for if a child 1s ſuffered to 
eat at irregular periods and as his fancy directs, 


he will be induced to eat too much. He will 


alſo, get a habit of eating as an amulement, 
which, if not indulged in, will make him fretful. 
As a child's diet is lighter and kis digeſtion 
quicker than thoſe of a grown perſon. lo he 
ought to have his meals ſomewhat more fre— 


quent. He may, in a general way, be allowed 


to eat as much as he will at a meal, ſuppoſing 
he is well and his food is of a proper quality ; 
as he will ſeldom be found to ſuffer any in- 
convenience from ſatisfying his appetite, even at 
night. 5 

AT the age of three, four, or more years, a 


child may at dinner have a little fleſh meat or 


fowl, ſimply roaited or boiled, or fiſh of any 
95 7 kind, 
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kind, without butter, gravy, or any ſauce, with 
potatoes: the white meats and fiſh, no doubt 
will have the preference; and will be better 
boiled than otherwiſe. Some ſorts of ſhell fiſh 
are often acceptable to children at this or a later 
period, and are very ſuitable, particularly oyſ- 
ters, which are belt raw, and cockles, ſhrimps, 
and prawns : muſcles, lobſters, and crabs, often 


* diſagree. As drink will be necellary now, it 
ſhould invariably be milk, or water; but ra- 
ther the pure ſimple element. Beer of any kind 


ſhould never be taſted at any period of child- 
hood, as it has an invariable and powerful 


tendency to promote acidity and all its conſe- 
quences; and can in no wiſe be neceſſary, or 


have any good tendency. It will be evident, 
therefore, that vinegar, pickles, and acids in all 
ſhapes, muſt undergo a {trick prohibition. 


Ir is very ulual to give a glaſs, or part of a 


glaſs of wine, to a child at dinner; being con- 
| ſidered as conducive to his ſtrength and thri- 


ving: yet as wine, of all forts, has, at this time, 
a tendency to promote acidity, its effect muſt 
obvioully be the reverſe of what was intended. 


If it be given as a cordial, to warm the ſto- 


mach and cheer the ſpirits; it is to be conſi- 
dered, that youth requires not ſuch aid: for al- 
though * wine is the milk of old age,” it is not 
to of childhood, where the frame, like the met- 

tle 
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tle of all young animals, requires the rein ra- 
ther than the (pur; and if a child be puny and 
weak, he will ſgoner have his health improved 
by the diet here recommended. Wine, alſo, 
vitiates the appetite; and is an indulgence, in- 
troduced at much too early a period. Therefore 
better totally omitted. 

Cuxksz, is an article of ſood that moſt chil- 
dren ſoon get fond of; and when taken mode- 
rately, is rarely found to diſagree. It ſeems leſs 
ſuited to form a full meal or part of a full meal, 
than to be taken in ſmall quantities, with bread, 


between the regular meals. The newer ſorts of 


cheeſe appear to agree better than thoſe that are 
old. 7 
Fur is an article that requires a great deal 
of caution in its uſe, If properly ſelected, and 
given in moderate quantities, it is a gratification 
that may be indulged, as a child grows older 


eſpecially, without injury, and perhaps occa- 


ſionally to ſome advantage. In general, the ſweet 
juicy, or mellow fruits that readily diſſolve in the 
mouth, are the only ones that ſhould be eaten ; 
as, the ſtrawberry, ripe gooſeberry, and black and 
white currants without the ſkins, ſweet ripe 
grapes, and pears ; while the more harſh and 
folid, as apples, cherries, plumbs, and the ge- 
nerality of ſtone fruits ſhould be forbidden, The 
harſhneſs and acidity of fruit lies moſt in the 


Kin; 
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Kin; the ſkin of all fruit therefore ſhould be as 
carefully avoided as may be. The uſe of fruit 
may be beſt determined by its effects; if it pro- 
duce no ſickneſs, griping, coſtiveneſs or Jooſeneſs; 
and the appetite for proper food is not impaired, 


its guarded uſe may be continued; otherwiſe, 


not. 
Frvutrs preſerved with ſugar, are very im- 


proper; not only from the ſugar which they 
contain, but, as they are generally kept ſome 
time before they are uſed, they acquire a ten- 


dency to ferment ; and, when eaten, will be apt 


to produce more acidity than the fruit in its ripe 
unprepared ſtate would do; and which is till 


more promoted by the ſkins, which are com- 


monly preſerved with the fruit. Fruit pies, 


compole no inconſiderable part of children's diet; 
however, if any part of this our plan is aſſented 


to or adopted, it will be very evident they can 


form but a very ſmall ſhare now. Baking may 


ſeem to meliorate fruit when mixed with ſugar, 


with the addition of buttered cruſt; yet that is 
chiefly a deluſion of the palate; and ſuch a com- 
poſition certainly makes one of the moſt unſuit- 
able articles in a child's diet. When pies are 


made of freſh fruit, it is often unripe and of the 
| harſheſt kind. Apples, are in general too harſh 


for a weak ſtomach ſubject to acidity, even of a 


grown perſon: they are mellowed by keeping; 
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and ſuch as will bear keeping till aſter Chriſtmas, 
may be eaten with the moſt ſafety.— Fruit pud- 
dings, are to be objetted t. to much on the ſame 
ground with pies. 

As children in the ſummer and autumn may 
be indulged in as much ripe fruit as is proper, 
there is leſs occaſion for its uſe in pies or pud- 
dings at theſe or other ſeaſons ; and, in winter, | 
ſomething elſe may be ſubflituted. Foreign dried 
fruits, as French plumbs, figs, raiſins, and cur- 
rants, may occaſionally be taken, raw or dif- 
ferently prepared. Alſo grapes. Theſe are better 
ſuited to children than our own prepared fruits, 
as they are mellower and freer from acidity ; and 
when made into puddings or pies, require little 
or no ſugar. If any deviation can be made from 
our general plan, it will be in pies and pudding; 
(chiefly the latter) of foreign dried fruits, with 
little or no ſugar, and with as little butter or r ſuef, 
as may be, in the cruſts. 

Tzu is better avoided: for if the tea in ile 
ſhould polleſs no noxious quality, yet from be- 
ing made ſweet, it will vitiate the taſte and take 
off the proper relifh of other food: and if a child 
is ſuſfered to have it in company, if he does 
not partake of buttered toaſt, &c. like the reſt, 
he becomes diſſatisfied and fretful. A little very 
weak common tea, without ſugar, put into a good 
deal of milk, with a piece of * bread, is per- 


haps 
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haps the only manner of taking it that ought to 
be permitted. Many errors are committed by 
{ſervants in this matter; of whom, ſew can be 
truſted, even when the ſtricteſt orders are given 
them, as they are univerlally liable to give the 
tea very ſtrong and ſweet, with great quantities 
of butter in toaſt, &. The commoner teas are 
to be preferred to the finer. 
Axor this time, or even earlier as it may be 
preſumed to agree, a child may have buttermilk, 
which commonly proves very acceptable. It 
may be indulged in as a meal with bread, or as 
drink at meals or otherwiſe, as it is found to 
agree; which it generally does very well with 
children who are deprived of the other aſceſcent 
articles of diet abovenamed. It can never d1{- 
agree except by producing griping with looſe— 
neſs or coſtiveneſs. Some bowels may be ſo 
weak as not to bear it (yet that is not often the 
caſe) and then 1t ſhould be diſcontinued. It 
is confidered in ſome parts of the kingdom as 
unfit food for the human ſpecies ; which is a very 
improper prejudice ; as where it agrees, it forms 
one of the wholeſomeſt articles of a child's diet; 
and agrees better with children than grown per- 
fons. It ſhould always be uſed as freſh as PQl- 
ible, and never after it is turned ſour. The 
| Iriſh method of mixing it with potatoes, icems 
very acceptable and proper. 
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As a child grows older and uſes more exerciſe, 
he may have larger portions of animal food or 
fiſh, at dinner only; and may have the daily 
number of his meals reduced to three: but as 
from the exerciſe he uſes, he will be hungry be- 
tween the meals, his hunger muſt be ſatisfied ; 
and which is beſt done by as much dry bread as 
he will eat. There cannot be a pleaſanter fight 
of the kind, than a child eagerly engaged with a 
large ſlice of a loaf; as it is an-almoſt ſure teſt 
of health, and which all children will do whoſe 
appetites are not pampered, depraved, and 
vitiated by improper diet. | 

Ir a child takes a liking to a little fat with 
the meat, it may very properly be given; as it 
does not appear from experience to produce 
groſſneſs of habit more than the lean part of the 
meat. As puny children, who are indulged-in 
ſweet and improper food, have no great reliſh for 
animal food, they have ſtill leſs for the fat part 
of it; while thoſe who are not ſo indulged, often 
prefer a little of it; and their doing ſo is one of 
the beſt indications of health. The fat of meas 
does not poſſeſs the injurious qualities of butter. 
1r is difficult to ſay when or how this diet is 
| hereafter to be varied, as it ought to be conti- 
nued with as little variation as poſſible during the 
whole of childhood; and the more invariably it 
is extended to youth, and even mature age, the 
better ; 
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better; for when innovations are once permitted, 
it is often a difficult matter to limit their boun- 
daries; and which I do not feel myſelf diſ- 
poſed to enter upon here, as it would be ex- 
tending the limits preſcribed: confident how- 
ever that a regulation of the diet at the vary- 
ing periods of life, is of the firſt importance in 
the eſtabliſhment and preſervation of health. 


Tu outline which has been given of a child's 
diet, muſt be left to be filled up at diſcretion, 
and as circumſtances will allow. I am ſatisfied 
it is correct for the purpole of health, ſtrength, 
and vavacity, at this period; and that it will have 
a powerful tendency to promote them through 
life, with both ſexes; the difference of lex re- 
quiring no variation at theſe periods in the 
quality of their food, although the female will 
commonly be found to require leſs in quantity 
than the male. 

Ix is not uſual to recommend animal food to 
children at an early period; who indeed are not 
much inclined to it, when they are indulged in 
butter, cakes, and (ſweet things; yet when in- 
troduced as abovementioned, may be taken with 
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propriety and advantage, and will be generally 
well reliſhed. In a former part of this work 


(page 70) the digeſtion of the food and its effects 


are familiarly explained; whereby it is found, 


that we are by nature formed to ſubſiſt upon a 
mixture of animal and vegetable food; and (as 
there obſerved) milk, as being a combination of 
animal and vegetable matter, is properl; ſuited 


to the firſt period of infancy ; yet as we become 


older, we ule more exerciſe, the body becomes 
ſtronger, and we require more of the animal 
quality than milk affords, to ſupport the in- 
creaſing growth and ſtrength; and which cannot 
be more advantageouſly obtained, than by a ſuit- 
able mixture of animal and vegetable food, upon 


the principle above deſcribed. The quantity of 
animal food to be given, muſt vary with circum— 
| ſtances, and cannot be here pointed out in every 


particular cale : it is ſufficient to obſerve, that as 
the animal is the moſt nutritive part of the food, 
a luſty groſs child muſt be reſtrained in propor- 
tion to his diſpoſition to become groſs, even to 
limiting him to milk alone ; while a child in- 


clining to be thin and ſpare, may have it pro- 
portionally increaſed. It is a very miſtaken opt- 


nion that animal food is improper for children 


_ inclined to be thin, weak, and delicate; and they 


arc accordingly fed with fruit pies, cakes, and 
lweet things, which, as palling the appetite and 


not 
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not affording ſufficient and proper nouriſhment, 
beſide injuring the ftomach and bowels, con- 
tribute to their weakneſs and delicacy, Vegeta- 
bles yield very little nouriſhment in proportion 
with animal food, 

A cup, as abovementioned, who has been 
accuſtomed to cakes and ſweet things, will not 
ſometimes reliſh animal food when it may be- 
come neceſſary to give it in changing his diet ; 
yet a tolerably ſtrict confinement to milk, bread, 
and potatoes, for a while, will bring it about. 
Inftances may occur where animal food, in broth 
or any other ſhape, may be diſliked, or diſagree 
for a very long period; in thoſe caſes, the milk, 
&c. here mentioned, muſt be perſevered in while 
ſuch diſtaſte or diſagreement continues. 

FiNALLY ; it is to be obſerved; that in the 
foregoing general directions for a child's diet, it 
is ſuppoſed the child is not labouring under the 
effects of any hereditary, conſtitutional or other 
particular infirmity or diſeale, that may ſolicit 
a deviation; and which can rarely happen to any 
material extent, for any length of time. 
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WHEN a child is a few months old, he is 
very properly diſencumbered of a part of his 
dreſs. For although, as has been formerly ob- 
ſerved, it is highly neceſſary at the birth to wrap 
him cloſe, to preſerve him from cold, it is as 
proper afterwards to expoſe him to the air; and 
which on all occaſions muſt be done gradually, 

that the effect may not be too ſenſibly felt. 
Tux firlt ſtep is very properly a partial cur- 
tailment in the length of his dreſs, which, ac- 
cording to the ſeaſon of the year and the child's 
health, is repeated: when about the time he 
ſhows a diſpoſition to make uſe of his legs and 
feet, he is ſtill more hiberated. 
Ir is ſtill unneceſſary to enter into a minute 
deſcription of the dreſs, which on the whole is 
very generally proper enough. Shoes may be 
made uſe of very early, to defend the feet from 
injury in putting them down: thoſe are beſt that 
are made of woollen materials; not only from 
their warmth and ſoftneſs, but being the leaſt un- 
comfortable when wet. Stockings of any kind 
are unneceflary, if the under part of the dreſs be 
of flannel, which it ought ſtill to be; and as they 
| are 


are ſo frequently liable to be wet, they can neither 
be cleanly nor comfortable. 

As ſoon as a child, of either ſex, has hair 
enough upon the head to coder it, the cap ſhould 
be removed in the day. This mult be done at 
gradual intervals, and with a regard to the ſeaſon 
of the year; and when adopted, muſt continue, 
at all ſeaſons, to as late a period as the habits of 
the age will allow the longer, the better. 
Srars are never neceſſary for the purpoſe of 
ſupporting the body; and whatever is made uſe 
of for the purpoſe of warmth, will anſwer every 
intention of ſupport that may be required. Stiff 
ſtays do not only interrupt the growth of the 
body by their preſſure upon it, but alſo by im- 
peding the child's activity. It was a great miſ- 
take to ſuppoſe the body generally needs any 
ſuch ſupport at any period of early life; and 
where it is done with an intention of preſerving 
or forming a good ſhape, it is equally fallacious, 
as the riſk is much greater of its promoting 

deformity. If the human body were a piece of 
pliant, inanimate matter, it might be moulded by 
a pair of Rays to a ſhape that would be retained; 
but as it is, during, its growth, it is under a con- 
ſtant effort to produce a tegular change in its 
form, which, if checked or diverted, will cauſe it 
tO deviate from its proper direction, and may 
thus aſſume a form very different from what 
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even art deſigned it ſhould have. A pair of ſtiff 
ſtays may appear to fit and give a ſhape as com- 
pletely as art can accompliſh ; yet from the 
growth and motion of the body, ſome part of it 
will ſoon feel oppreſſed and uneaſy; to eaſe 
which, the wearer is induced to put the body 
into a poſition that was not intended, and thereby 
may produce a deformity proportioned to the 
ceuſe and the length of time it is ſuffered to con- 
tinue. 

WuArEvER materials ſtays are made of, they 
ſhould always be wide enough over the breaſt to 
give free and full liberty to the lungs in breath- 
ing and to prevent complaints there. Too much 
confinement and preſſure from ſtays over the 
breaſt of girls and young ladies, is a very fre- 
quent cauſe of their not hereafter being able to 
fulfil one of the moſt neceſſary of the maternal 
 duties—nurſing their children. 

Ir is neceſſary therefore that children and 
young ladies ſhould have their ftays always as 
pliant and flight as habit and kanten will Per- 
init. | | 

Tu different machinery ſo commonly made 
ſe of to keep down and flatten the ſhoulders of 
!emales, may be cautiouſly uſed at any time; as 
they make no preſſure upon the breaſt, but rather 
aſliſt in throwing out and expanding the cheſt ; 
which on ſome occaſions may prove uſeful. 

Srock- 
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Srocx1ncs ſhould be delayed wearing by both 
ſexes, as long as decency will allow, in all ſea- 
ſons, if the health is not affected by a want of 
them ; as ſuch a practice tends much to the pre- 
ſent and future hardineſs of the conſtitution. 
When children get wet of their feet, the feet 
ſooner dry without than with ſtockings. As wet 
feet 1s a circumſtance that frequently happens, it 
is better not to be too anxious about prevent- 
ing it, eſpecially if no bad conſequences enſue 
to the health, as it may be a means of greatly 
protratiing and leſſening thoſe inconveniences 
that are experienced at a later period of life 
from wet fect. Very few perſons whole fitua- 
tions in life enable them to avoid wet feet, can 
bear to be fo wet without feeling bad effects 
from it, which thoſe who are accuſtomed to it 
do not experience. This is one of the errors of 
directing the habits of children by our own. 
The parent who has reaſon to know that wet 
feet. would endanger his own health or even 
life, is anxious in preventing it with his child; 
and mult be the chief reaſon of the ſolicitude 
which parents diſcover to prevent their children 
being wet of their feet. It will be better there- 
fore not to be too ſtrict in dilcouraging wet feet, 
when no bad conſequence reſults from it. The 
bad effeRs that may ariſe from wet feet or the 
want of ſtockings, are moſt commonly complaints 
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of the ſtomach and bowels, of the eyes or ears, 
or any other complaint a child may be ſubject 


to on taking cold: as alſo chilblains on the feet 


or heels. When this happens, the legs and ſeet 
mull be defcnded hy ſtockings and dry ſhoes, as 


| may appear nec ory - but it wall be alw ays ad- 


viſable firſt to diſcover what degree of expolure 
can be borne, with perfect ſafety. 

Fasniox extends to the quality and ſhape of 
children's cloaths. Theſe are of little importance, 
prov ided the cloaths are made big enough, ſo as 
to give liberty for the free exerciſe of the body 
and limbs, and are not too heavy and cumbrous. 


Cotton ſeems. an article as well ſuited to a 


child's dreſs as any other. The neck and breaſt | 
ſhould be uncovered, and remain ſo as long as 
cuſtom will ſanction it. It fine, every expoſure 
of the body, conliſtent with the forms of the 
age, and that the health will bear, are adviſable 
tor the purpoſe of obtaining ſtrength and bodily 
vigour; and much may be accompliſhed by 
early and regular habit, lor thoſe defirable pur- 


poles : while on the contrary, too much wrapping 


up and dread of expoſurc, will engender the 
very evils they were intended to obviate, as is 
readily diſcovered by attending to the reſult of 
the two different methods. 

Cros coverings are ſometimes 1 ta 
ſliſt or preſerve the complexion, No doubt it 
18 
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js neceſſary. to guard againſt ſcorching from a 
ſummer's ſun ; yet any degree of brownnels that 
uſually comes from a moderate expoſure in 
{ummer, is effeflually done away by the ſame 
expolure to the winter cold. Cold is the beſt 
purifier of the complexion, to which it imparts a 
healthy clearneſs that cannot be obtained by any 
other means. So that no permanent and future 
brownnels will happen to the {kin from expolure 
to all weathers, where the complexion is naturally 
good; nor conſequently will an indifferent one 
be ſenſibly injured by it. The complexion, 
however, when compared with health, becomes 
but ſecondary ; and of which a due ſacrifice 
will always be made by thole parents who have a 
proper regard for the true intereſts of their chil- 
dren. 
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a® . 


As a child ſhows a diſpoſition, and appears 


to acquire ſtrength, to make uſe of his feet and 
legs, he {ſhould gradually be encouraged ſo 0 


do, till he is able to lupport his own weight aud 
move about. . 

Tris is the only rule to be obſerved; al- 
though there are many fanciful opinions on the 
| occalion, 
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occaſion. A very prevalent opinion is, that if 
a child be ſet early upon his legs, they will 


become crooked ; and alſo, that before he ac- 


quires a certain age, he cannot poſſibly be 


ſtrong enough to fupport himſelf, without riſk 


of injury ; and fo forth. Experience however 
informs ns, that children diſcover a great variety 


of power and ability in this reſpect; and we 


ſurely can have no better guide to direct us, 
Therefore at whatever period an inclination and 
power for motion are diſcovered, they {ſhould be 
encouraged, and gradually and regularly aſſiſted, 
without regard to times; being careful not to 
urge the child's powers bored what they ap- 
pear capable of; afliſting, not forcing. 

Wu a child can walk, either alone or with 
alliſtance, he may have as much of that exercife 
as ſeems pleaſant to him; as the increaſe of it 


gives an increale of ſtrength and ability for it. 
On this account he ſhould ſeldom be permitted 


to ſtand ſtill, eſpecially for any length of time; 


as ſuch frequent long ſtanding takes off the de- 


ire for motion, whereby the legs may become 
crooked and the child may become nickety ; as 
often happens with careleſs nurſes. | 
It is on this occaſion only, that the legs be- 
come crooked ; aud not by the child being put 
too carly upon his legs; as it never can happen 
from tits latter cauſe, if the child's inclination 


and 
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and ability are attended to, and gradually aſſiſted 
by encouraging the motion of the legs, with an 
occaſional preſſure of the feet upon the nurſe's 


lap, without ſuffering them to reſt there, for 


ſome time after the firſt eſſays, 
LEADING-$STRINGs ſhould not be made uſe of 
at all: as they invite a child to uſe his legs 
more than his natural defire ſolicits and his 
powers admit of, he may ſuſtain ſome injury in 


his legs or back from premature exertion: they 


evidently have a tendency to make a child round- 
ſhouldered, and may cauſe diſtortion. Slings, 
go: arts, and all ſuch other expedients, are ob- 

jectionable on the ſame grounds, and are ſeldom 
_ uſed but for convenience by thoſe who have not 
opportunity to attend properly upon their chil- 


dren. The back-ſtay, which is intended only to 
keep a child from falling when he can walk a 


little, ſeldom anſwers that purpoſe; as he will be 


the more likely to fall whenever he is by accident 


or defign deprived of that ſupport. 

A chip ſhould be ſuffered to lie awake in 
bed as little as may be; and ſhould always be 
amuſed, when up, with ſome ſgrt of action; 
which a child, who has juſtice done him by his 
nurſe, will be fond of and not ſatisfied without. 
There can be no better proof of a nurſe's atten- 
tion and induſtry, than the child's activity and 
deſire for motion, at any period of infancy; 


While 
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occaſion. A very prevalent opinion is, that if 
a child be ſet early upon his legs, they will 
become crooked; and alſo, that before he ac- 
quires a certain age, he cannot poſſibly be 
ſtrong enough to fupport himſelf, without riſk 
of injury; and fo forth. Experience however 
informs ns, that children diſcover a great variety 
of power and ability in this reſpect; and we 
ſurely can have no better guide to direct us. 
Therefore at whatever period an inclination and 
power for motion are diſcovered, they ſhould be 
encouraged, and gradually and regularly aſſiſted, 
without regard to times; being careful not to 
urge the child's powers beyond what they ap- 
pear capable of; afliſting, not forcing. 
Wurd a child can walk, either alone or with 
aſſiſtance, he may have as much of that exerciſe 
as ſeems pleaſant to him; as the increaſe of it 
gives an increaſe of ſtrength and ability for it. 
On this account he ſhould ſeldom be permitted 
 _ to ſtand ſtill, eſpecially for any length of time; 
as ſuch frequent long ſtanding takes off the de- 
ſire for motion, whereby the legs may become 
crooked and the child may become rickety; as 
often happens with careleſs nurſes. 

It is on this occaſion only, that the legs be- 
come crooked ; and not by the child being put 
too carly upon his legs; as it never can happen 
from thts latter cauſe, uf the child's inclination 


and 
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and ability are attended to, and gradually aſſiſted 
by encouraging the motion of the legs, with an 
occaſional preſſure of the feet upon the nurſe's 
lap, without ſuffering them to reſt there, for 
ſome time after the firſt eſſays. | 
LEADING-STRINGs ſhould not be made uſe of 
at all: as they invite a child to uſe his legs 
more than his natural deſire ſolicits and his 
powers admit of, he may ſuſtain ſome injury in 
his legs or back from premature exertion: they 
evidently have a tendency to make a child round- 
ſhouldered, and may cauſe diſtortion. Slings, 
go-carts, and all ſuch other expedients, are ob- 
jectionable on the ſame grounds, and are ſeldom 
uſed but for convenience by thoſe who have not 
opportunity to attend properly upon their chil- 
dren. The back-ſtay, which is intended only to 
keep a child from falling wheu he can walk a 
little, ſeldom anſwers that purpoſe; as he will be 
the more likely to fall whenever he is by accident 
or defign deprived of that ſupport. 
A cn1LÞ ſhould be ſuffered to lie awake in 
bed as little as may be; and ſhould always be 
amuſed, when up, with ſome ſart of action; 
which a child, who has juſtice done him by his 
nurſe, will be fond of and not ſatisfied without. 
There can be no better proof of a nurſe's atten- 
tion and induſtry, than the child's activity and 
deſire for motion, at any period of infancy, 
while 
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tvhile an indolence and diſlike to motion and 
exerciſe, is as certain a confirmation of her want 
of proper exertion in his favour; for a healthful 
child, well nurſed, can ſeldom be reſtrained from 
perpetual action, when awoke. It is an amuſe- 
ment to ſome children, about the time they are 
getting to their feet, to tymble and creep about 
the floor; and which they may freely do upon a 
carpet, or the carpet of nature out of doors at dry 
and proper ſeaſons, to great advantage; as by 
that means they exercife- the whole body and 
limbs freely and in a manner grateful to them- 
ſelves. FE eee eee e 
As a child acquires power and activity, the 
exerciſes ſhould be as much out of doors, and in 
the free and open air, as ſeaſons and circum- 
ſtances will admit: exerciſes, ſo obtained, will be 
found to give a greater glow of health and ſpirits, 
and conſequently more ſtrength and inclination 
to purſue them, than, thoſe practiſed within 
doors, or in cloſe or confined ſituations. Chil- 
dren who ate ſo unfortunate through a miſtaken 
care, to have too much confinement, are diſtreſſed 
and ſuffer much uneaſineſs from every flight un- 
uſual expoſure, and which they frequently re- 
tain through life; while thoſe who have ſuf- 
fered no ſuch indulgenees, meet the varieties of 
the different ſeaſons without ſhrinking, and even 
with a degree of pleaſure : therefore if the ex- 
Bo net „ poſure 
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poſure is regular, the child will acquire a hardl- 
neſs that will enable him to encounter it without 
inconvenience or reluctance in all ſeaſons. 
 ALTnoven this conduQt is proper to be ob- 
ſerved in country ſituations, it becomes ſtill mote 
neceſſary to be ſtrictly enjoined in towns and 
other confined places, where pure air cannot 
be had without ſome pains taken tb obtain it; 
and where the bad effects of confinement and im- 


pure air ſo very obvious. 80 very unfavourable 


is the air of a town to many children, that, with 
all the pains and attention that can be beſtowed, 


they will not thrive and get ſorward. The effects 


produced by the air of a town, or any cloſe or 
confined ſituation, are; a puny ſickly look; want 
bf appetite; fretfulneſs and reſftleſsneſs ; want of 
ſpirits; feeveriſhneſs; and diſturhed eewy or 
wakefulneſs when in bed; all vw hich are ſenſibly 
relieved by a removal into a better air, and that, 
in a very ſhort time, if the reſidence is conſtant. 
It appears that the greateſt benefit derived from 
pure air, is from ſleeping in it. It will always be 


adviſable, when there is opportunity, to have 
town children altogether in the country, ſome 


part of the ſummer ſeaſon, if even they ſhould noi 


appear immediately to want it; as it will be a 


means of greatly favouring the continuation of 


good health. 


Tur defire for exercile generally increaſes 
2 q with 
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with children's age and growth; and it is ſome- 
times thought neceſſary to reſtrain them in it, 
leſt they ſhould harm themſelves by exceſs. 
This 1dea originates from an erroneous principle, 
and is founded upon the effect which the parent 
knows will follow to him or herſelf from the 
ſame cauſe. A child's frame 1s light, and all the 
parts of it are pliant and put in motion with 
little exertion, and ſo continued with little labour 
and fatigue : and as nature formed and intended 
him to ſupport himſelf by his own active exer- 
tion, it inſtinctively directs him in the early 
practice, and has ſo ordained, that ſuch activity 
mall be compatible with health, and ſhall even 
be the price of health: ſo that if a parent ſhould, 
as he often does, conſider that a child may not 
have occahon to employ his ſtrength and acti- 
vity for his ſupport; yet if health is to be the 
reward, and cannot be purchaſed by any other 
means, he will find it his duty not to fetter or 
too much check or diſcourage the impulſes of 
nature in this inſtance; and which he will be 
the leſs inclined to do, when he becomes ſatiſ- 
hed of the impropriety of meaſuring or comparing 
his child's bodily habits, inclinations and abilities 
too cloſely with his own. _ 

As we find, in general, the beſt health accom- 
pany the leaſt reſtraint in exerciſe, it ſhould in 
a very few inllances be diſcouraged; perhaps in 
Eto none 
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none except where Its exceſs has an apparent 
tendency to do harm; or occaſionally in ex- 
tremely hot weather. Children are inclined to 
perſpire freely: if this happens to exceſs, and 
lo as to appear ſenſibly to reduce the ſtrength, 
it becomes a motive to reſtrain exceſſive exerciſe 
in hot weather, but not otherwiſe in other ſea- 
ſons; and it ſhould always be inquired whether 
a tendency to ſweat, and the loſs of ſtrength, 
may not depend upon or be combined with ſome 
other cauſe or cauſes. Too warm a bed is not 
an unfrequent aſſiſting cauſe. 

As children perſpire ſo much with exerciſe, 
it is ſuppoſed they are liable to take cold on any 
ſudden ſtopping of the perſpiration ; which in a 
grown up ſtate we know to be dangerous: it is 
not ſo however with children who run about 
(although it is ſo in the ezrlicſt ſtate of in- 
fancy ;) and I do not remember an inſtance of 
a cold, fever, or any of the geneial inconve- 
niences from that cauſe, being the reſult of it, 
even with delicate children. Partial or general 
_ waſhing, fitting or lying on the ground, when. 
hot, have not the bad effects upon children 

that they have on grown perſons. 

CuirokkEx are fo light, and the limbs and 
body are ſo pliant, that they ſeldom take harm 
from the bruiſes, ſprains, falls, and other acci- 
dents that prove more hurtful hereafter ; which 
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becomes a great ſecurity to' them againſt many 
accidents their inexperience expoſes them to. 
Aurnovon the freedom of exerciſe may be 
indulged without many of the bad effects attri- 
buted to it, that does not preclude the propriety 
of attending to the choice and quality of it at 
different periods; which may be ſubmitted to 
the parents diſcretion. Thoſe exerciſes are in 
general beſt, wherein the body is thrown into a 


variety of poſitions. Swinging, is a preſent 


favourite exerciſe ; but it may more properly be 
called an amuſement, to a child, and ſhould not 
be conſidered as exerciſe. Very few children, 
who are well, are backward at the active exer- 
ciſes: if they are, they ſhould be incited to 
Ar an early period, the exerciſes of both ſexes 
are nearly alike, but are very properly diltin- 


guiſhed at a later; not only for preſerving de- 


corum, but as being ſuited to the conſtitution 
and formation of the body for the different offices 


of life. Although the exerciſes of the female are : 
leſs robuſt and violent than thoſe of the boy, 


they ſhould not be deficient in activity and 
regular expoſure, in the pure and open air out 
of doors, at moſt ſeaſons * but which the female 
habits and education do not generally admit of 
ſo fully as is neceſſary. Beauty, and elegance of 
perſon, are conſidered as leading requilites in- 
. e 


the female character, to which much exerciſe 
and expoſure to the weather are thought to be 
inimical.“ Conſinernent may produce what is 
called a delicacy of complexion and perſon; yet 
theſe can be juſtly conſidered in no other way than 
as diſeaſe, or connected With diſeaſe; and yield to 
that glow and unaſlefted animation, and juſt 
proportion of the features and body, that wait 
upon the roly goddeſs. It is only the hard 
and laborious exerciſes that have an unfavour- 
able tendency to affect the beauty and elegance 
of the body; the ligkter and more active may 
be freely practiſed without any ſuch riſk, and 
on the contrary will have the beſt tendency to 
promote and likewiſe to perfect them. It is to 
be obſerved, that the body, features, and limbs, 
have a tendency to a particular complexion and 
form, which they will aſſume at heir perfection, 
beyond the power of art to improve upon in 
childhood, without running an equal riſk of pro- 
ducing the contrary effect. As the future form 
of the features, limbs, &c. cannot be ſufficiently 
aſcertained in childhood, we may, for any thing 
we know to the contrary, by any means we may 
uſe, be counteracting the very intention we wiſh 
to promote; and which nature, having her free 
ſcope, might bring about: any brownnels of the 


See page 324. 
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ſkin, or clumfineſs of the body or limbs, that a 
child may have from expoſure to the weather 
and exerciſes, will not in any degree be a means 
of their remaining ſo when grown up, beyond 
what will take place whatſoever other mode of 
treatment is adopted. The great ſolicitude there- 
fore which parents 10 frequently difcover about 
the complexions, ſhapes, &c. of their daughters 
in childhood, is chiefly uſeleſs or of little avail ; 
and if, inſtead of the various arts, modes, pre- 
cautions, &c. that are uſually made uſe of for 
the purpoſes of beauty and elegance of perſon, 
nature were more conſulted, there would be a 
much greater chance of the intention being ac- 
compliſhed, and health would be more certain in 
proſpe&. „ e 
FemMait habits, amuſements, and employ, 
ments, Jead to an carly confinement to the houle; 
by which a liking for various indulgences com- 
mences, and will be difficult to prevent an in- 
creaſe of, if not duly guarded againſt, by urging 
a regular expolure to and exerciſe in the open 
air; and which no uſeful employment or faſhion- 
able accompliſhment need prevent, when the 
economy of time 1s duly oblerved. 
 BoaARDING-SCHOOLS, in towns, are ſeldom 
favourable to health; as the rules and decorum 
of a {chool, a large one particularly, will rarely 
| | admit 
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admit of free exerciſe and proper expoſure in 
the open air. 

WakR NM rooms are to be carefully avoided ; not 
only as hurtful in themſelves, but as leading to 
other indulgences : they are ſeldom found de- 
firable, where proper expoſure to the air takes 
place. 

WHATEVER excrciſes open the cheſt, are very 
ſuitable: there are few of theſe applicable to 


the female character, except battledoor and the 


dumb bell. Any fitting employment, that re- 
quires ſtooping and leaning upon the breaſt, as 
tambour, &c. becomes particularly prejudicial 
to health. Habitual exerciſes on foot or horſe- 
back, are to be preferred to a carriage ; the latter 
can never be conſidered in any other view than 
as an indulgence, and thereſore its regular uſe 
is to be avoided, and ſhould give place to the 
others ; except occaſionally as an amulement, a 
convenience, or in wet weather. "The cxcerciſe of 
an open carriage, approaches nearer to that from 
horſeback, than any other. Cloſe and eaſy car- 


riages become inimical to health at all periods of 


life (where age or natural infirmity do not re- 
quire them) in proportion as they preclude the 
ule of more proper excrciſes. 2 


The exerciſes of boys become more ſtrong 


as they advance in age; and as, in general, 
their extent need not be limitted, it will be 
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proper to ſelect them chiefly for the purpoſe of 
fafety. The numerous amuſing exerciſes which 
boys purſue, are, independent of health, not un- 


frequently of uſe in diſcloſing their talents and 


abilities ; as a tendency to particular purſuits will 
often be dilcovered in their amufements, when 
the choice is left to themſelves: and as there 
are ſo many ſtations to fill and characters to 
ſupport in life, an early diſcovery of talents 
will afford more time for diſcrimination and 
culture. Although inclination and genius are 
proper to he conlulted in the choice of the ſtation 
the future man is to ſill in life, his bodily conſti- 
tution ſhould be conſidered, for the purpoſe of 
health: a delicate irritable frame is often con- 
ſigned to a ſtudious or ſedentary life, which in- 
creaſes theſe natural infirmities ; but which might 
have been diverted or leſfened by a more active 


ftation and where the mind would have been lels 
intepſely engaged. 


Bous at ſchob] ſhould never have any involun- 
tary taſks or exerciſes that engage the mind, nor 
be ſuffered to engage too much in thoſe of their 


own choice, fo as to interfere with their bodily 


exerciſes, out of ſchool; for whatever natural 


propenſity a boy may have to any ſtudy, he 


will have time enough to purſue it in the ſchool, 
as a difficulty often ariſes of properly filling up 
a boy's 


# «a "ws . — * 8 
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4 boy's time in the ſchool, during the many 
years of his going to it. 
* Tnost exerciſes are in general to be preferred 


that put the body into different poſitions ; as alſo 


thoſe that open the cheſt, as bell-ringing, rowing 


| (when fafe), the dumb bell, and fome W the ope- 


tations of huſbandry, 


Erin. 


THERE is no circumſtance attending the 
body, whoſe cauſe and event are ſo little un- 
derſtood, as that of ſleep. We are all ſenſible of 


Its refreſhing power; and as children take and 
require more of it than grown verſons, it may 


be ſuppoſed particularly eſſential to the growth 


and increaſe of the body ; and a, healthful child 


will commonly require ten or twelve hours 


ſleep in the night, which is for the moſt part 
uninterrupted and uncommonly ſound; and when 


ſo, ſhould not be diſturbed. Early hours of 


riſing and going to bed, are to be preferred. 


Sort beds are to be particularly avoided, as 
they have a conſiderable tendency to relax and 


debilitate the body by their improper warmth. 


Bed curtains arc objectionable on the ſame ac- 


tount, Fire in the bed-room muſt never be 
Rr admitted 
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admitted (in health) for the ſame reaſon; and 
the room ſhould be as large and airy as may. be, 
and by no means over. a kitchen or any other 
place that may heat the air of. the room, ſuch 
heat being particularly hurtful : it is but too 
common to have a nurſery over a kitchen, As 
children perſpire freely at all times, they do ſo 


in particular when in bed, and which is conſi- 


derably promoted by the cauſes here enumerated. 
It is under theſe circumſtances that profuſe 
ſweating becomes weakening to children : and if 
they get cold from the ſudden ſtopping of per- 
ſpiration, it is from ſudden expoſure to the air 


in getting out of bed in this relaxed ſlate; as we 
are more liable to take cold when in a relaxed 


ſtate, than otherwiſe ; and hence it happens that 


many perſons of relaxed habits are more liable 


to take cold from the early morning than the 
evening air: the early morning air being colder 


than the evening air. 


A MATTRESS will be preferable to a feathe) 
bed; and which, if continued from the period of 
infancy before treated of, will, with the obfer- 


vances here mentioned, be more latisfactory to a 


child thus treated, than the fulleſt indulgences 
will to a child ſo indulged. 

Maxy an indulgent mother, whoſe child is 
immeried nightly in a bed of down, with warm, 
cloſe drawn curtains, in the warmeſt room in the 
houſe, would ſhudder at the idea of a ſtraw 
mattreſs, 
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mattreſs, boarded bed bottom, want of bed cur- 
tains, and a cold room without a fire; and by 
that means diſcover the errors of a falfe prejudice, 
derived from common practice, or the com- 
pariſon ſhe makes between her child's feelings 
and treatment and her own, | 
Nic caps are not neceſſary, when the head 
becomes ſuffieiently covered with hair, except 
for the purpoſe of confining or preſerving the 
hair; and ſhoyld always be ſingle and made of 
thin and flight materials. As the bed is cool, 
ſo ſhould the cloaths be that gover it. The 
windows of the room ſhould be open in the day 
time in dry weather; and there ſhould never be 
'a chimney hoard, nor muſt the chimney be 
. | 
 InpULGENCEs are apt to grow out of each 
aber ; ſo that children who ſleep in very ſoft 
and warm beds, are inclined to lay in bed-longer 
than they otherwiſe would; and that not only 
from a motive of indulgence, but to avoid the 
impreſſion of cold on getting up, which is more 
ſenſibly felt in proportion to the increaſed 
warmth of the bed. Warm beds beget a defire 
for too much warmth out of them ; and, by re- 
laxing the body, take off the defire and ability 
for exerciſe; whereby many diſadvantages to 
health follow; inſomuch, that if the other regu- 
lations in diet, dreſs, exerciſe, &c, are attended 
FD OR Rr2 ta 
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to, and this neglected, it may very confiderably 
.counteratt the others. It becomes very neceſſary 
that the whole be connected, like a piece of 
machinery, to make it perfect. There is per- 
haps no period of life that will require a material 
deviation from this mode of . {lceping, . except 
ſickneſs, infirmity and old age; and, independent 
of health, 1t has every advantage of convemence 
at home, and accommodation in various ſituations 
from home. It does not appear that the dif- 
ference of ſex will require any variation in this 
matter during, erg and Perhaps td leſs 
the better afterward. 2 
MäarrTRESSES are made * the Aempt ma- 
terials of flock, hair and ſtraw. The firſt ſeems 
the leaſt eligible, the laſt the moſt ſo. The two 
_ firſt are animal materials, which retain the efflu- 
vium or vapour from the body more than the 
latter. The vapour which is conſtantly iſſuing 
from the human body, is its greateſt enemy, 
when afterwards confined in it; and is the cauſe 
of jail and other malignant fevers, which happen 
in crowded ſituations that are not properly ven- 
tilated. Straw, as poſſeſſing much leſs of this 
quality of retention, has therefore the preference. 
Of whatſoever materials beds are made, they 
ſhould frequently be dreſſed or naked; and 
thoſe hangings (when made uſe of) which can be 
cleaned or waſhed, are to be preferred, Laths 
or 
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or ſpars of wood-are come much into uſe, in the 
place of ſacking bottoms for beds; and are un- 
doubtedly preferable, ; 


ö 


COLD BATHING. 


THE free waſhing or immerſing in cold water, 
which has been practiſed in the earlier periods gf 
infancy, may be continued to greater or leſs ex- 
tent afterwards, as circumſtances may favour it. 

CHILDREN, thoſe living in towns eſpecially, 
are ſubje& to become languid in the hot ſummer 
months; and whether this languor ariſes from 
the effects of heat and cloſeneſs of the weather, 
fatigue in their exerciſes, or overheat in bed, 


they ſeem much refreſhed and eulivened by cold 


bathing : and if even no appearance of languor 
or debility ſhould occur, a little bathing in hot 


weather will be adviſable; as it becomes a ſub- 


ſtitute for the cold of other ſeaſons, and counter- 
acts the relaxing power and effects of heat. It 
may be practiſed three or four times a week 
during the hot ſeaſon, or as it appears to agree. 


The moſt unfavourable attendant on it, is head- 


ach. 3 
SEA water will have a general preference. 
When the body is wet with ſea water, a portion 
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of falt is left upon the ſurface of the body when 
dry, which, by exciting a gentle, imperceptible 
ſtimulus, 1s favourable in its conſequences to 
the ſurface of the body, upon which depends, 
and are connected with, many diſeafes. It is upon 
this principle that. cold is ſo ſeldom taken from 
being wet with ſea water. —The ſea water, an- 
{wers every purpoſe, in a tub. It is proper in 
every ſtage of the rickets ; the ſcrofula; in all 
eruptions of the head, face and body; the rheu- 
matiſm ; moſt caſes of partial or general weak-_ 
neſs, from natural or acccidental cauſes; and 
ſcarce hurtful in any caſe, except where there is 
a cough or complaint of the breaſt or lungs. 


OF THE 


MANAGEMENT 
OF 


PREGNANT AND LYING-IN WOMEN. 


— EET mm 


A MONG the number of improvements 
which have of late years atttended and 
been the reſult of medical inquiries, what relates 


to the management of Hing-in women ſtands with 

the foremoſt and moit diſtinguiſhed ; notwith- 
landing which, the practice is ill much ſhort 
of the perfection it is capable of, and is very 
confined and limited in its application. 

Ir is not much to be wondered that diſcoverie: 
pon this ſubject are only of a recent date, when 
it is conhdered, that the practice was formerly 
very confined ; and it was ſtrictly enjoined by 


cullom, that the management of women in this 


atuation was to be cntirely confined to their own 


en, and which commonly fell to the lot of, the 


moſt unpoliſhed and illiterate. 
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" Txzrz would, no doubt, be a good deal of 
propriety in reſtoring and reſtricting the practice 
altogether to the female ſex, if women of credit 
and abilities would be at the pains to acquire a 
competent knowledge of what relates to it ; but 
which has not hitherto been attempted; nor, 
perhaps, ever may; as it is a purſuit which has 
been, and moſt likely will long be, conſidered 


as incompatible with female manners and edu- 


cation : for, ſuch a general knowledge of the 
ſtructure and ceconomy of the human body, 
with its relative diſeaſes and affections, are ſo in- 
timately connected with it, that without both a 


dillin& and united knowledge of them all, and 
which can only be obtained by the proceſs of a 


regular education, it would prove very de- 
fective. ; 

SUCU parts of the practice as have been ſub- 
mitted entirely to the care of men, are brought - 
to a great degrec of perfection: yet what con- 


cerns the direction and management after deli- 


very in lying: in, they have not been able to direct 


o minutely and effectually as might be wiſhed, 


at all times; and are ſeldom allowed to dictate, 
except when danger threatens; or if they do, 
their advice is not properly noticed, or is thought 


ſuperfluous and unneceſlary.* This moſt com- 


monly 


Ma. Warr, after deſcribing the treatment of lying 


in omen as it is commonly practiſed, obſerves : « ] believe 


60 it 
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tnonly is the caſe in large towns, where nurſing 
is conſidered as a regular profeſſion, or buſineſs ; 
and where thoſe who profeſs it are generally ſo 
bigotted, and jealous of any incroachment upon 
their ſuppoſed privileges, as very unwillingly to 
ſubmit to any inſpection into, or alteration from, 
a courſe which they think time and cuſtom has 
eſtabliſhed to a degree of perfection approaching 
to infallibility; and many a London nurſe would 
ſooner give up her profeſſion than her caudle.“ 
Tr1s improper influence is very frequently ex- 
erciſed upon women of the beſt ſenſe; who, as 
they acknowledge, are often inclined, or com- 
pelled, to ſubmit to many things for the ſake 
of conforming with what they are told is the 
_ cuſtom, although their own reaſon and inclination 
would direct them otherwiſe. Nothing, there- 


« jt will appear that many of the moſt important errors do in 
« reality prevail, and this I impute in great meaſure to the 
{© large ſhare which nurſes have in directing the management 
6 of lying-in women, to whoſe interference practitioners 
© muſt, in ſome meaſure, ſubmit, though contrary to their 
« better judgement.” Treatiſe on the Management of pregnant. 
and lying-in Momen, page 11. | 8 
Ax alſo, in another place obſerves: « I know likewiſe | 
% the difficulty there is in bringing patients to conform to 
« proper directions, and the ſtill greater one in inducing 
te nurſes and other attendants to follow the rules which are 
i« preſcribed them.” Page 149 of tbe ſame Treatiſe, 
* See the 16th page. | „ 
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fore, but a little exertion on their parts, and 
proper information from others, is wanting to 


enable them to act concluſively and determinately 


for themſelves. 
Tux deſign of the following obſervations is 
purely that of expoling the inconſiſtences which 


have prevailed, and ſtill continue to prevail, al- 


together, or in part, in many places, to the 


great diladvantage and injury of thoſe who are 
_ obliged to ſubmit to them; and, of ſetting forth, 
and explaining, ſuch improved rules and methods 


as are conſiſtent with reaſon, and have been con- 
firmed by expertence ; whereby the ladies may 
have an opportunity of detecting the errors which 


they are liable to have impoſed upon them; and 


may be enabled to determine and judge, upon 
molt occaſions, for themlelves, 


RULES. 


or BLOOD-LETFTING. 


RULES AND CAUTIONS, 


- PROFER TO BE ATTENDED TO DURING PREGNANCY» 


OF BLOOD-LETTING. 


AS ſoon as a woman is convinced of being 
with child, it is a common practice with her to 
get bled, from a ſuppoſition that it is not only 
fafe, but proper and neceſſary. | 
 Mevicart authors and practitioners are not 
perfectly agreed as to the general propriety or 
neceſſity” of bleeding, upon this occaſion : ſome 
conltantly adviſe it, and others think it better 
entirely omitted, When the matter is impartially 


- conſidered, and directed by experience, it will 


appear, that no general and invariable rule can 
be adopted in favour of either opinion: it being, 
in ſome caſes, neceſſary ; in others, not ſo; and 
perhaps in a few, hurtful, 
Tux rules for determining this matter are 
nearly as follows.—When bleeding is Tn*ceffary, 
it is commonly found to be ſo between the 
ſecond and ſixth month; and if at any time, 
during that Ipace of time, there is a ſenſe of 
$3.2. hcavinels 
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heavineſs or weight, or a pain in the head, with 
thoſe eſpecially who are not much ſubject to 
complaints of that kind at other times; or, a 
pain in the back or hips, with a ſenſe of fulneſs, 
either conſtant, or often recurring, and which 
does not ſeem to abate or go off in a few weeks; 
bleeding will, under any, or all, of theſe cir- 
cumſtances (as they may all happen at the ſame 
time), be adviſeable; as, moſt likely, it will be 
found to remove or greatly relieve them; and 
without which they ſometimes will continue for 
weeks, or even months, without any abatement; 
and are very troubleſome and depreſſing. Bleed- 
ing once will generally be ſufficient; but if the 
pains and uneaſineſs ſhould return, it may ſafely 
be repearted at any time, eſpecially if relief is 
found from the firſt bleeding. | 
THatsE pains and uneaſineſſes are moſt com- 
mon of the firſt child, leſs ſo of the ſecond; and 
many who have them of the firit and ſecond, 
have little or no return of them afterward.* The 
N delicate 


* To the Medical Reader, — Theſe varieties in the ſymp. 


toms of pregnancy may perhaps, in a great meaſure, be 
accounted for by referring them to the laws of the animal 
&conomy, which are frequently much biaſſed and influenced 
by habit. In the firſt pregnancy a material change is to 
take place in the ſanguiferous fyſtem, and which occaſions 
the ſymptoms; that being once overcome, as the veſſels 
| muſt 


R 
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delicate are as ſubject to them as the more 
healthy and ſtrong. When none of theſe ſymp- 
toms of pain and uneaſineſs occur, or when they 
are only in a ſight degree, bleeding is un- 
neceſſary, can do no good, nor can any advantage 
or good purpoſe be expected from it; therefore 
it is much better let alone. 

A bpDrrricurry of breathing, with ſtuffing and 
oppreſſion at the breaſt, with or without a cough, 
makes bleeding neceſlary, and from which great 
relief is commonly found. Thoſe who are liable 


to difficult breathing, a cough, or ſtuffing at 


other times, will often have them increaſed at 
this time, and ſometimes require bleeding more 
than once. 


Ir heat, thirſt, feveriſhneſs, or reſtleſſneſs, 


particularly at night and in bed, ſingly or all 
together, accompany the abovenumed {ymptoms, 
the propriety of bleeding will be more fully 
aſcertained. 


muſt be ſuppoſed to reſume their former ſtate, nearly, before 
another pregnancy, the ſymptoms and effects in future may 
become gradually reconciled and ſubdued by habitude and 
repetition : the ſypathetic affections of nauſea, ſickneſs, &c. 

mofe eſpecially, . 


SICKNESS | 
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SICKNESS. AND HEARTBURN. 


Tusk are complaints which frequently come 


on very early in pregnancy, and are very trouble- 


ſome and teazing. The fickneſs commonly abates 
about the third or fourth month; although it 
ſometimes continues longer; and now and then 


it comes on, at intervals, during the whole time 


of pregnancy : it 1s generally moſt troubleſome 
in the morning, cither on firſt waking, or im- 
mediately on or ſoon after getting up. 
NoTHinG that has yet been diſcovered ſeems 
to relieve or abate the ſickneſs much for the firſt 
two, three, or four months ; which is confidered 
as the time of breeding: but if it ſhould con- 


tinue, or return, after that period, the following 


preparation will ſometimes greatly relieve it. 
The A cid Mixture. 
No. 4. Tax, of loaf ſugar, an ounce and 


half; put it into a quart bottle of ſpring water; 
when the ſugar is diſſolved, put in two teaſpoonſ- 


ful of the acid elixir of vitriol, and ſhake the 


bottle well. A tea- cupful of this may be taken 
twice a day, at leaſt, in the middle of the fore- 
noon and afternoon, or when the ſtomach is 
molt empty. It is very palatable; and may be 

made 
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made to ſuit the taſte, by increaſing or diminiſh- 
ing the quantity of the ſugar, at pleaſure. If it 
agrees, relief will be found from it before the 
bottle is finiſhed ; when it may be repeated, and 
continued as long as benefit is obtained, or until 
the ſtomach becomes ſettled. 

Ir there is a coſtiveneſs, it muſt be relieved 
by the means proper for that purpoſe, imme- 
diately following; as keeping the body moderately 
open, affords more relief than any other means. 

Tur heartburn, and a ſourneſs upon the ſto- 
mach, often accompany the ſicknels, and are 
very ſubject to continue, at times, during the 
whole pregnancy, Magnefia is a favourite and 
very ſuitable medicine for them, and generally 
affords a preſent relief. Coſliveneſs will always 
add to them, and therefore ought to be guarded 
againſt, The acid mixture, No. 4. juſt now 
mentioned, will ſometimes relieve them, as the 
cauſes of ſickneſs and heartburn are nearly allied. 
Tuxsx ſymptoms, of fickneſs and heartburn, 
are, like thoſe pains of the head and back juſt 
mentioned, commonly more troubleſome and 
tedious of the firſt child, than of the ſecond, or 
others afterward; and when pregnancy takes 
place during the time of giving ſuck, Hey. are 
rarely felt at all. 
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A coſtiveneſs is very common in pregnancy; 
and although it may happen at all times of it, 
yet is moſt uſual and ſtubborn at the latter part. 
It ought conſtantly to be guarded againſt, and 
may often be removed and prevented by the 
diet; and any thing which, in the diet, is found 
to be looſening, may be often taken. Vegetables, 
and ripe fruits of all kinds, where they agree, 
are very ſuitable for the purpole; but ought not 
to be indulged in ſo as to produce, what may be 
called, a looſeneſs. Figs, raifins, prunes, and 
other forcign dried fruits, will fometimes anſwer 
the intention, and are very ſuitable. French 
plumbs are particularly eligible. 
Ir an attention to the diet fhould not anſwer 
the intended purpole, recourſe muſt be had to 
medicine. Lenitive Elefluary, when it will have 

the defired effect, 1s as proper as any thing ; but 
it is ſeldom effeQual enough. Magneſia will 
ſometimes anſwer, although but ſeldom.— The 
liquor which is obtained by infuſing, or boiling, 
of fenna and prunes in water, will generally be 
ſound very effectual, and is far from being un- 
pleaſant.— Caſtor oil, with thoſe who can take it, 
anſwers very well; it {ſeldom gripes : from hai! 
a tableſpoonful to a tableſpoonful or more, may 
| | he 
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be taken for a doſe : the moſt eaſy and Igrecable 
method of taking it, ſeems to be ; to put it into a 
cup or glaſs of water, and ſwallow it in the man- 
ner of a raw egg. Rhubarb is improper, as it 
leaves the body as coſtive, or more ſo, than 
before. | 
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Turk cramp is not an uncommon attendant on 
pregnancy, and will attack thoſe at this time 
who ſeldom or never have it at any 'other. It 
ſeldom comes on before the fourth month, and is 
moſt common at the latter parts. It moſt fre- 
quently attacks in the night, in bed, in the legs ; 
ſometimes in the thighs, hips and belly. 

 GerrTiNG up and ſtanding Harefoot on the 
cold hearth, is a common remedy, and, ſo far as 
I have obſerved, not an unſafe one. In caſe of 
coſtiveneſs, keeping the body open will frequently 
mitigate it; as allo bleeding, when it is ſevere 
and frequent. It will oftentimes be rendered 
more ſevere by unuſual exerciſe or fatigue. If, 
inſtead of the uſual way of rubbing the cramped 


part with the hand, the part is ſtrongly preſſed 


or graſped with the fingers and hands, more 
preſent and temporary relief will be had. 
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IT is of no little conſequence to pay a regard 
to the dic“ during pregnancy; as the advantages, 
to be derived from ſuch an attention, will repay 
the trouble (if it may be ſo called) of it. Thoſe 
who propole nurling their children themſelves, 
will be particularly benefited by it, as it will be a 
means of promoting and increaſing the quantity 
of their ſuck; and the ſuck will be more likely 
to agree much better with the children; the 
children will be more likely to be healthy and 
free from complaints, and thrive well: and, 
lallly, they may reaſonably propole to themſelves. 
a better and more ſpeedy recovery from lying-in, 
tree from ſevers and ſeveriſh complaints, alſo 
gathered breaſts, &c. &c. : for the diet upon this 
occaſion may, as in the lmall-pox, be conſidered 
as a proper and neceſlary preparation, and is 
nearly, if not fully, as advantageous in this as in 
the preparation for the {mall-pox. (See child- 
bed ſeuen, and gathered breafts, 


No particular rule or form of diet can be fixed 


upon or invariably purſued; as different con— 


{itutions, habits, and manner of living, will 
always require and call for ſome variety: how- 
ever, what in general ouglit to be, and may be, 
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upon all occaſions obſerved, is; a femplicity in 
the diet; which conſiſts in, avoiding ſtrong, rich 
food, as, made diſhes, or food of any kind that 
is naturally ſtrong and heating, or rendered fo 
artificially by ſpices, high ſeaſoning, and other 
heating things: alſo ſalted and dried meats, as 
ham, tongue, &c. which are unuſually improper 
to be much indulged in. Wine, and other heat- 
ing liquors, ought to be fparingly indulged in; 
and the quantity which has been uſually taken, 
ought to be leſſened, rather than increaſed. A 
diet that is light and eaſy of digeſtion, and 
which is chiefly compoſed of vegetables, is molt 

luitable. | 
Tur appetite will oftentimes call for many 
things that feem inconſiſtent, unſuitable and out 
of the way, and which there ſeldom is any harm 
in gratifying, ina limited degree ; yet that ſeldom 
continues beyond what is commonly underſtood 
by the period of breeding; however, when it 
does exceed that time, there can be no harm in 
complying, in ſome mealure, with what may be 
ſuppoſed the dictates of nature; although thele 
fancies may be indulged to too great an excets, 
and ought always to be reflrained, rather than 
encouraged, eſpecially when they ſeem very much 
out of the way. A loathing and di{hk@ of many 
things will frequently happen, and there never 
can be a neceſſity to force any thing fo directly 
againſt the appetite, ns 
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Tux benefits attending a fimplicity of diet are 
very fully diſplayed in country women, who en- 
Joy good health themlelves, and have the com- 


fort and fatisfaction of diſpenſing that invaluable 
bleſſing to their offspring ;—the beſt gift that can 


be beſtowed by a parent and which parents 
of this claſs are indebted for to this fumplicity, 


which their ſtations and ſituations impoſe upon 


them ; aided by exercile and pure air, to be 1 im- 
mediately ſpoken of. | 
To canceive a proper idea therefore of con- 
ducting the diet upon this occaſion, the farm- 
houſe may not be improperly conlulted and 
attended to; and which may in part, and as far 
as cuſtom, habit, conſtitution, and other cir- 
cumſtances, will admit of, be copied and imitated 


to ſingular advantage, 


IN mentioning the diet of a hired wet- nurſe, 
page 144, it is there obſerved, that butter-milk 


and cheeſe-whey are conducive to ſuck. They 


may be both taken to adyantage at this time, if 
they are liked and agree; and in ſuch quantities 
as are agrecable to the perſon who takes them, 
and are found to agree with the health. Their 
uſe is, at this time, attended with great ad- 
vantages; as it may not only diſpoſe the mother 
to have ban increaſed quantity of fuck for her 


child ; (a defirable circumſtance if ſhe purpoles 


nurſing ) but will allo be a means of preparing 


her 
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her for paſſing through her lying-in with oreater 
ſafety to herſelf, free from fever and feveriſh 
ſymptoms: the child will allo be materially 

benefited by it with reſpect to his future health 

and thriving. 

 BuTT#R-MILK and whey cannot be ſaid to diſ- | 
agree when they lie ealy and light upon the 

ſtomach, and do not occaſion coſtiveneſs (which 

rarely happens), griping, or looſeneſs, in a con- 
ſiderable degree. They both ought to be taken 
as freſh as poſhble ; the whey warm, if ſo liked; 
and if the butter-milk ſhould be, from its thick- 
neſs or coldneſs, too cold or heavy for the 
ſtomach, it may be thinned by the mixture of a 
ſuitable quantity of warm water that has boiled, 

but which is not ſo hot as to curdle or break it; 
which will ſometimes make it fit eaſier upon the 

ſtomach. Theſe, when they can be had good, 

are conſidered as articles of luxury by the in- 

hitants of large towns.“ 
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* As choeſe-whey may be made equally as well in town as 
country, the method of preparing it, as it is not generally 
underſtood, may not be unacceptable to ſome, —Take a piece 
of runnet or calf's tomach (which is commonly to be had of 
the butchers, who properly prepare it for the purpoſe) of the 
ſize of a ſhilling, or leſs; put to it a table-ſpoonful or two of 
cold water, and let them ſtand a ſew hours, or over night, in 
2 cup. Put new milk upon the fire till it be about blood 

; | warm: 
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Exencis:t may properly be conſidered a nced- 
tul requiſite during pregnancy. It gives health, 
ſtrength aud {pirits, and will moſt eſſentially 
contribute to, and aſſiſt in, an increaſe of ſuck; 
a circumſtance the molt deſirable with thoſe Who 
nurſe their children themſelves ! _ 

Tur chief objection that has been made to 
exerciſe during pregnancy, is, the danger and 
riſque of miſcarriages; but which is an opinion 
by no means well founded; as miſcarriages, in 
general, will be much more prevented than pro- 
moted by exercile ; for as they happen molt fre- 
quently with thole who are of delicate, nervous 


warm: then pour it into a baſon, and put to it the water 
poured clear off from the runnet: keep them in about the 
ſame heat for a few minutes, when a ſeparation of the curd 
and whey will take place; and by cutting or breaking down 
the curd with a knife or ſpoon, the whey may be poured 
from the curd, and may be taken then, as it will be of a pro- 
per warmth. The above quantity of runnet, or ep, as it is 
frequently called, will be ſufficient for a quart, or more milk; 

half the quantity for a pint; and ſo on. If too much fen 
is put in, it gives the whey an unpleaſant, acerb talte ; if too 
little, the milk will not break at all. If the milk is either 
too little or too much heated, the conſequences will be the 
ſame as when too little or too much feep is made uſe of. 
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habits, or who lead ſedentary, inaQive lives; 
and with thoſe of weak conſtitutions ; whatever 
will give ſtrength, and will aſſiſt the conſtitution, 
will, as certainly, and of courſe, prevent them ; 
and every one knows that exerciſe is one of the 
firſt and leading requiſites of health and ſtrength, 
and 1s always a chief means by which they are to 
be acquired and preſerved. However, as ex- 
erciſe, like every other necellary and convenience 
in life, becomes uſeful or injurious, according as 
it is managed and directed; ſo ſome caution is 
requiſite in the dire tion of it upon this OC- 
caſion. 

Tux quality or ind; and quantity and degree, 
of excrcile, ought always to be regulated by, 
and proportioned in a great meaſure to, what 
the perlon, who is to take it, has been accuſtom- 
ed; as, what would be very moderate exerciſe 
to one perſon, would be exceſlive fatigue to 
another ; and they who are accuſtomed to walk 
much, or be frequently upon Horſeback, will 
find very little exerciſe in a carriage. The per- 
ſon, therefore, who 1s to uſe the exerciſe, ought 
to have her choice of the method; as, no doubt, 
what is her own choice, will not only be accom- 
panied with the mull pleaſure, but will alſo be 
done with more eaſe, and to greater adv antage. 
It 1s the abule and miſmanagement of exerciſe 
that does harm and is to be guarded nt at 
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this time, and not the judicious uſe of it, whicti 
will ever anſwer the beſt and mbſt defirable 
purpoſes. 

Tux evident advantages and faperiority in 
point of wet-nurſing which the more laborious 
part of the world (m the country eſpecially) 
have, depends in a great meaſure upon the free 
exerciſe they enjoy in the open air; as there are 
many ladies of good conſtitutions, and no way 
indolent, who yet, from the very little free ex- 
ercile in the pure and open air conſequent upon 
a town life, prove very defective in their nurſing, 
although they may be very deſirous to accom- 
pliſh it: and there is little or perhaps no doubt 
if their ſituations and all circumſtances would 
admit of a country fituation, with ſuitable ex- 


erciſe (and proper dict) during the greateſt part 


of their pregnancy, they would be much more 
able to effect ſo deſirable a purpoſe. 

Wiru reſpect to this ſubject, it may be ne- 
ceſſary only farther to obſerve in general; that 
exerciſe may be begun with and continued during 
the whole time of pregnancy, or when, and ag 
long as, it will be acceptable, and can be borne 


with eale and pleaſure. It never ought to be to 


exceſs, nor accompanied with much hurry and 


fatigue ; and ought to be always proportioned 


and ſuited to the perſons own diſpoſition for it, 
and the habitual practice and mode of exerciſing 


the 
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ſhe has been accuſtomed to; as exceſſive exerciſe, 
and ſuch as is unuſual and diſliked, may do more 
harm than good. 

Ir will of courſe. follow, that, walking, or 
riding on horſeback or in a carriage, may, ſingly, 
or all by turns, as the fancy and other circum- 

ſtances will direct and admit, be practiſed to ad- 
vantage. -A journey, when it can be conducted 
with eaſe and pleaſure, can never be more ſea- 
ſonable, and may be taken any time before the 
ſeventh month; much later than that will hardly 
be thought prudent. 
HoRsSEBACK exerciſe is well ſuited to this oc- 
caſion, eſpecially in the carlier months; and 
may, with care, be fafely continued in a more 
advanced ſtate, A ſteady double horſe is prefer- 
able to riding ſingle, being much ſafer and leſs 
liable to accidents ; the motion is more regular 
and ſuitable ; and the poſition more proper: as 
it is ſo ſafe and eaſy, it may be continued to any 
advanced period of pregnancy, as it is found to 
agree. An open carriage (accidents * 
againſt) is very ſuitable. 
II is ſcarcely neceſſary to obſerve that the 
degrees of exerciſe ought to be leſſened and con- 
fined in proportion as the pregnancy advances ; 
as, what would be an agreeable and ſalutary re- 
creation in the third or fourth month, will, 
general, be found an unpleaſant fatigue i in Fog 
WY ſeventh 
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ſeventh or eighth. The ſeventh month is as long 
as, perhaps, the more laborious and fatiguing 
exerciſes ought ever to be continued : and every 
good purpoſe to the conſtitution, both preſent 
and future, that 1s to be had, will be obtained 
at, or before, that period, provided the exerciſes _ 
are ſuffered to commence early enough; and 
the earlier they commence, the more defirable 
they will become, and the better and longer they 
will be borne. 

Tux inhabitants of towns ſuffer moſt ſrom the 
want of ſuitable exerciſe and air, as well from 
habit as neceſſity. When proper exerciſe cannot 
be had out of doors, it ſhould be uſed within. 
We have not only to look at the poorer claſs m 
towns, but at women ſervants, who ſeldom want 
health and ſtrength when they come to be in a 
pregnant ſtate, nor ſcarce ever fail of having 
plenty of ſuck afterward ; from which it 1s clear, 
to demonſtration, that exerciſe contributes molt 
eſſentially to health, ſtrength, and every benefit, 
and may be obtained, to conſiderable advantage, 
even within doors. It has been but too prevailing 
an opinion, that a woman in this ſituation ought 
not to aſſiſt in any domeſlic active employment, 
for fear of miſcarriage or other unfavourable con- 
fequences, but which is refuted by a reference 
to the lower claſſes, where the moſt laborious 
exerciſes will be endured throughout the whole 
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of pregnancy without injury. But although there 
may be employments within doors that from their 
nature or exceſs may lead to accidents; yet, 
where there 1s a choice, theſe may be avoided ; 
and many active domeſtic offices may be practiced 
daily and regularly, without the ſmalleſt riſk. 
As indulgence and confinement beget a diſlike 
and inability for motion, ſo thoſe ladies who do 
not exerciſe ſufficiently in their firſt or ſecond 
pregnancy, often acquire ſuch a habit of confine- 
ment as they cannot be prevailed upon to relin- 
quiſh hereafter, and real inability, from want of 
health, ſtrength and ſpirits, ſucceeds : all former 
| health, bloom and vivacity vaniſh, perhaps never 
to return ; and the once animated and beautiful 
woman is loſt in the fickly valetudinarian, who, 
inſtead of contributing largely to the pleaſure 
and comfort of her family, becomes a cauſe of 
anxiety and diſtreſs to them, and a burden to 
herſelf. It is not I allow from confinement in 
pregnancy only, that theſe unpleaſing conſequey- 
ces enſue, but that they originate there, and are 
farther confirmed in and after lying-in by the 
indulgences and confinement which there ſucceed ; 
for if there is diſlike or inability for motion and 
_ exerciſe before delivery, they will almoſt cer- 


tainly continue or increaſe afterward. It becomes 


therefore of much importance to guard {crupu- 
: Uy 2 Iauſly 
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louſly and early againſt what, if once eſtabliſhed, 
may become ſo extremely difficult to obviate. 
FARTHER to promote the benefits from ex- 
erciſe, the diet, as abovementioned, muſt be duly 
attended to. | | 
As nothing tends more to enervatęe and relax 
the body than ſoft and too warm beds, and cloſe 
and warm bed rooms, they ought ſtudiouſly to be 
avoided at this time. A mattreſs is highly pre- 
ferable to a feather bed, either alone or over the 
feather bed. The room ſhould be as large and 
airy as may be; not over a kitchen or other hot 
place, even in winter, the heat ſo obtained being 
unwholſome; nor heated by a fire or any other 
cauſe: all which will of courſe be avoided as un- 
deſirable, where improper indulgences have not 
been previouſly practiſed: but as indulgences 
have been thought neceſſary at this time, they 
are often adopted more as a matter of advantage 
and propriety than from choice. 
Ir often happens of a ſecond or future preg- 
nancy, that an uneaſineſs or wearineſs towards 
the latter months will come on at ſome part of 
the day, when out of bed, which will be very 
properly relieved by lying down upon a couch 
or a bed, for a ſhorter or longer time, and as 
often, as may be found neceſſary. | 
FinNALLY ; as preſent and future good health, 
and the accompliſhment of the firſt of the mater- 
nal 
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nal duties, are found to be moſt complete and 
perfect in thoſe ſituations where exerciſe is ne- 
ceſſarily uſed, there needs no farther arguments 
to elucidate the propriety of the voluntary uſe of 


it in ſituations where ſuch neceſſity does not 
exiſt. 


COLD BATHING. 


Corn Barninc anſwers moſt of the good 4 
purpoſes of exerciſe; and when exerciſe cannot | 
commodiouſly be complied with, it will be a l 
good and deſirable ſubſtitute, when the ſeaſon I F 
of the year will admit of it, and there is the con- 
venience of a ſituation near the ſea, or a bath of | q 

| 


freſh water. When neither of theſe are to be | . 
obtained, a tub with cold water will anſwer the i 
purpoſe equally well. N 5 4 

Tux bathing may be begun with as ſoon after N 
the pregnancy is diſcovered as is convenient; and | i 
may be continued till the ſixth, or ſeventh month, | 
at intervals, and as it agrees. Three or four 
times in the courſe of a fortnight is as often as 
will in general be needful, although it may fre- 
quently be practiſed oftener with great —_— N 
and to advantage. 

Colpo hething like exerciſe, aſſiſts greatly i in 

Promoting ſuck, generally gives ſtrength and „ 

ſpirits, 
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ſpirits, and is admirably calculated to prevent 
miſcarriages with thoſe of ſedentary, inactive 
lives; or who are weak, delicate, or nervous, 
from any cauſe, and ſubject to miſcarriages. 
They who are ſtrong and healthy, and uſe exer- 
ciſe, will not often be benefited by it, as they 
ſeldom ſtand in need of fuch like afhſtance. 
Ir cannot always be practiſed with perfect 
ſafety by thoſe who have an habitual cough and 
pain in the fide, and thoſe who are conſumptive 
or ſo inclined : however, it ought not to be ven- 
tured on in theſe caſes without proper advice. 
Tux advantages attending cold bathing are 
derived from its ſtrengthening and bracing qua- 
lities; whereby, a delicate or weak conſtitution 
is aſſiſted and reſtored to a more perfect ſtate of 
health, and by which it is enabled to perform 
and go through with the talk and duty impoſed 
upon it, more completely and pertectly.—Dehlt- 
cate perſons therefore will do well not to omit 
coid bathing at this time. 
Tux ſummer months that are thought warm 


| enough for bathing, are few, and conlequently 
bathing in the ſea, or in a freſh ſpring, cannot, 
very often, be done at a time when it may be 
required, However, that inconvenience may 
| be remedied with great ſafety, by a tub of water, 
which may be uſed in the houſe, even by the 
bed ſide it neceſlary ; and, if the ſeaſon is rigor- 
| - ous, 
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dus, it may be a little aired by putting a kettle, 
or two, full of hot water into it for a few times 
at firſt ; but which may be gradually leſſened un- 
til it tan be borne perfectly cold. | 

Ir it be found proper and neceſſary to begin 
the bathing in the open ſea, or cold bath, late in 
the ſumnier, it may be continued during the 
{ucceeding cold weather, in the ſame manner, 
or by means of a tub of water in the houle, per- 
fectly cold: as the increaſed coldneſs of the 
water will not be ſenſibly perceived, if the fre- 
quent bathing be duly continued. 

Orr-cAskE caps, which of late are come much 
into uſe in bathing, are to be recommended; 
every good purpoſe is anſwered as well with, as 
without them; and no advantage can attend 
wetting the head; on the contrary, wet hair is 
not only uncomfortable, but alſo may and does 
frequently occaſion the head- ach, and will be 
liable to give cold. Theſe objections to wetting 
the hair becomes ſtill increaſed, When bathing is 
practiſed in a ſeaſon that is not very warm. 
Skt water, when it can be conveniently had, 
is preferable to ſreſi water for the purpoſe. 
Ir may be remarked in general with reſpect to 
bathing, that when the idea or ſhock of the 
water impreſſes, and is accompanied with an un- 

uſual terror, it is better avoided until the terror 
abates; but when it can, be accompliſhed, with 
9 but 
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but a flight degree of fear, it need not be 
avoided, | | | 


Or MISCARRIAGES. 


| Jew cauſes of miſcarriages may properly be 


be divided into three in number. 

Tux firſt, and moſt common, is; a weak, 
relaxed, or delicate habit of body and conſtitu- 
tion; as proceeding from, or much increaſed 
by, a ſendentary life without much action or 


.exercile. - 


Tus fecond is; fright, with, or without ex- 
ternal hurt or injury, as a fall, great fatigue, &c. 


Tux third is; an over fulneſs of blood, which 
moſtly accompanies a ſtate of high health and a 
ſtrong conſtitution; but it ſeldom happens from 


this cauſe alone without the concurrence of the 
{econd, or fright, a hurt, a fall, fatigue, &c. 


Tux moſt frequent cauſe of miſcarriages is, as 


here obſerved, a weak, relaxed, or delicate habit 
and conſtitution, the frequent concomitants of a 
ſedentary, inactive life; ſo, they are found to be 
the moſt common with thoſe in eaſy circum- 

ſtances 
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ſtances, whoſe ſituations or inclinations do not 
prompt them to much exerciſe and bodily ex- 
ertion, eſpecially without doors and in the open 
air ; as no cuſtom or habit tends more to weaken 
and relax the body, and, of courſe, impair the 
conſtitution and bring on a train of nervous 

ſymptoms, than an habitual confinement within 
doors without the uſe of free exerciſe in the open 
air. A good conſtitution will ſometimes bear 
ſach confinement for a long time without much 
apparent injury; but a conſtitution that is natu- 
rally rather weak or delicate, will always be 
made more ſo by it. 

MiscARRIAGES, from this cauſe, may happen 
at any period of pregnancy, but are moſt com- 
mon about the third or fourth month : they 
often come on {pontaneoully, and without any 
apparent external cauſe, ſuch as, a fright, a fall, 
&c.; and thoſe who have once had them are 
ſubject to them afterwards, at or about the ſame 
period of pregnancy. As this cauſe and occaſion 

of miſcarriage is a.weaknels of body and conſti- 
tution; whatever will ſtrengthen and reſtore the 
body to a ſlate of health, will undoubtedly: be 
the likelieſt means of preventing miſcarriage. of 
Thele ſalutary purpoles are beſt anſwered by ex- 
erciſe, properly conducted (fee page 358); and, 
particularly, by cold bathing, as above - named 
(ſee page 365). | 
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Cory bathing is attended with the moſt happy 
and deſirable conſequences, and too much cannot 
be advanced or urged in favour of a remedy that 
can be fo eafily obtained, and which, by ex- 
perience, 1s found to have the advantage, and to 
claim the preference of any other upon this 
occaſion. Suitable exerciſe, therefore, and cold 
bathing, are the dependences.* 

BLETDIS will very ſeldom he required; it 
may oftentimes do harm, and ſhould not be done 
except when the occaſions named in page 348 


®* ConvFINEMENT), and reſt, were formerly thought eſ- 
ſential reſquiſites during pregnancy, to prevent miſcarriages; 
however, that doctrine is now much exploded in this king- 
dom; perhaps more ſo than upon the continent; as we are 
informed the queen of France, during the whole of her firſt 
pregnancy, was not permitted to ſtir out without being car- 
ried in a litter, or by the moſt ſtudicd eaſy conveyance, to 
prevent, no doubt, a miſcarriage. 

Tur modern moſt approved medical writers, of our own 
country, are unanimous in their recommendation of exerciſfc 
and cold bathing upon this occafion. Mr. White, upon 
this ſubject, ſays : “I have known ſhort rides on horſebacl: 


ce repeated daily procure ſucceſs, when total confinement 


« would not; and have for a great number of years been 
e ſenſible of the good effects of cold bathing, not only in 
„% preventing miſcarriages, when every other method has 


e been likely to fail, but other diſorders which are incident 


eto pregnant women, and generally attendant upon a weak 
6 lax fibre, or frame or conſtitution. Treatiſe oz the Man- 
agement of pregnant and Iyiu -in Women, page 68. 

particularly 
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particularly call for it. Bleeding will ſeldom put 
a ſtop to a miſcarriage when it is coming on. 
ResT, and cloſe confinement, are, by ſome, 
ſtrictly enjoyned, moſt particularly about the 
time the miſcarriage is expected and uſually 
happens; but which will not at all prevent it; 
and the exerciſe and bathing may as ſafely and 
properly be continued at this time, as at any 
other. ** 
Ir ſometimes happens that a miſcarriage 
threatens, and the ſymptoms afterwards go off, 
or abate; when, the bathing, and exerciſe, may 
be properly uſed, and become particularly re- 
quiſite to prevent a return of the ſymptoms. 
M1$SCARRIAGES Which have here been obſerved 
to happen from the ſecond cauſe, as a fall, a 
| fright, &c. are not liable to happen at the ſame 
period upon a future occaſion, without a renewal 
or repetition of the fame accident; which no 
doubt will always be guarded againſt; and no 
other means of prevention ſeems neceſſary to be 
here particularly diſtinguiſhed, farther than what 
has been already obſerved. If the perſon, who 
has met with ſuch an accident, be of a weak, 
delicate conſtitution, or ſuch a habit and diſ- 
poſition as above deſcribed, cold bathing, with 
fuitable exerciſe, will be the beſt preventives. 
Taxes third, and laſt, cauſe of miſcarriage which | 
has been here noticed, is very rare; and, when it 
1 happens, 
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happens, 1s with the ſtrong and moſt wells, 
and then, moſt commonly, in conſequence of an 
accident, as a fall, &c, or great hurry and fatigue. 
In this caſe, bleeding, and avoiding too great 
exertion or fatigue, will be proper. 

Wuzgn the real ſymptoms and appearances of 
a miſcarriage are come on, it is oftentimes a dif- 
ficult matter to prevent it; and if a ſtop is put 
to it for the preſent, the perſon ſeldom goes to 
her full time. But the ſymptoms, or ſigns, of 
miſcarriage are often miſconceived; and what 
are frequently ſuppoſed to be ſo, are not ſo in 
reality ; which leads to a deception ; therefore. it 
will always be proper to make a juſt diſtinction 

upon this occaſion. before any means are made 
uſe of. 

Ir is almoſt needleſs to obſerve that when the 
real ſymptoms of miſcarriage are come on, the 
moſt perfe& reſt and compoſure, both of body 
and mind, are to be obſerved while the ſymp- 
toms continue. 

Miscaxriacts become dangerous, or other- 
wiſe, according to the circumſtances which attend 
them. Thoſe that happen under the third or 
fourth month, and which are common at that 
period with perſons of weak, delicate, &c. habits 
and conllitutions, and come on without any other 


known caule, are very rarely attended with dan- 
ger, and ſeldom require more than a few days 
conſinement. 
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confinement. They are not often accompanied 
with much danger before the ſixth month: but, 
at any period between that and the full time, 
they are more ſo.— Miſcarriages that happen 
from fright, or any urgent, violent cauſe, are, 
at all times, to be conſidered as more alarming 
and dangerous than thoſe which come on with- 
out any known caule, or a very flight one.—A 
flooding has always been juſtly dreaded : it 
ſcarcely ever becomes dangerous at, or about, 
the third or fourth month, although it will then 
be, ſometimes, what may ſeem great and ex- 
ceſſive. If it happens to exceſs aſter that, time, 
particularly after the fixth month, it becomes 
alarming, and the molt ſpeedy aſſiſtance becomes 
abſolutely neceſſary. If a miſcarriage happens 
without a flooding, or with only a flight and 
moderate degree of it, the danger is much leſſen- 
ed and removed at any time or period, and there 
is ſeldom any at all to be apprehended. 
ARO PER degree of confinement to the bed, 
the room, and the houſe will be needful after a 
miſcarriage ; yet that confinement ought not to 
be unneceflarily prolonged and indulged, nor 
heat, nor heating things be made uſe of. The 
ſooner the benefit of the air can ſafely be obtain- 
ed, the better ; and the rules and cautions which 
hereafter are adviſed in lying-in, will be appli- 
cable to this occaſion, 
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Rear miſcarriages, and ſuch as may properly 
be ſo called, and which are ſuppoſed to happen 
in the earlier periods of pregnancy eſpecially, do 
not happen ſo frequently as is imagined ; as 
what are ſuppoſed to be real miſcarriages, are 
very often falſe conceptions ;* but as they are 
both of the ſame nature and tendency, they 
require the ſame treatment, as well at the time 
they happen as for prevention. 

FarQutenT miſcaritages are very ſubject to 
weaken and injure the conſtitution, and therefore 
it is of importance to prevent them with thoſe 


* Ty the Medical Reader. Falſe conceptions are moit 
frequent and common, as I have obſerved, with thoſe who 
are of delicate, weak habits; or are ſickly, or unhealthy, 
from any cauſe : from which, it 1s highly probable and rea- 
ſonable that they happen chiefly, or altogether, in con- 
ſequence of a defect, ariſing from a weakneſs, and want of 
power and ability in the ſyſtem to forward or complete 
another taſk which was intended or begun ; viz. the forma- 
tion or perfection of the fœtus. I am farther confirmed and 
ſtrengthened in this opinion, by obſerving, that thoſe who 
have been ſubje& to ſucceſſive falſe conceptions, have, upon 
bathing, and making uſe of ſuch other means as tended to 
ſtrengthen the body and conſtitution, eſcaped them, and have 
afterwards had children. 

THEREFORE, in Caſes of falſe conceptions, the ſame 


means of cold bathing, exerciſe, &c. may be made uſe of, 


and are molt likely to ſucceed in preventing them, as have 
been recommended in miſcarriages ariſing from the firſt cauſe 
er a weak and delicate habit and conſtitution, 

| wha 
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whio are ſubje& to them; and which will be beſt 
effected by cold bathing, ſuitable exerciſe and 
air, and proper diet, as they have been ſeverally 
recommended in the pregnant ſtate; the moſt 
frequent caule being a delicacy of conſtitution 
from improper indulgences, which can only be 
removed by better attention to what concerns the 
general hcalth. 


Ir the NieeLEs are waſhed with brandy, every 
night at bed-time, for a month or two before 
delivery, it may be a means of preventing a trou- 
bleſome ſoarnels, to which they are very fre- 
quently liable, upon giving ſuck. 
IN noticing the difficulty that often attends 
inducing children to take the breaſt, page 124, 
among the number of cauſes there aſſigned, the 
nipples, from their unfavourable ſhape, is oblerved 
to be the moſt common. This obltacle, of un- 
favourable mipples preſents itſelf moſt frequently 
with thoſe in better lite, and is rarely met with 
in the labotious and thoſe in inferior {tations ; 
depending upou the nanner of wearing and lacing 
he Rays; as tight lacing over the breaſts, ſo 
much practiſed by the former, is the ſole cauſe 
of : it; w hie h not only deſtroys the natural beauty, 
| | ſhape, | 
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ſhape, and proportion of the breaſts and nipples, 
but depreſſes and flattens the nipples, and finks 
them into the breaſts, ſo much, that they are 
not without difficulty, and cannot ſometimes be 
got out at all. Strange! that faſhion ſhould ſo 
frequently become the enethy of nature, and ever 
be the bane of health !—Many ladies who are 
deſirous of ſuckling their children, and have ſuck 
ſufſicient, are prevented doing it by this un- 
favourable circumſtances of the nipples: no 
doubt, therefore, was the cauſe of it generally 
known, parents would more. frequently guard 
againſt it with their daughters at a proper and 
early period. The breaſts from long and con- 
tinued compreſſion, are alſo often rendered in- 
capable of performing the office intended them 
by nature; hence one cauſe of the want of ſuck. 
with thoſe of this deſcription, See the article 
Dreſs at the advanced periods of childhood: page 
322. 


CAUTIONS IN DRESS. 


TIGHT lacing is prejudicial at all periods of 
pregnancy, but more particularly at the latter 
parts. A ſupport from the ſtays will no doubt 
be always requiſite ; yet tight lacing is ſeldom 
95 borne 
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borne with eaſe, and may have an injurious 
tendency. 
Ix the latter months of pregnancy, the cloaths, 
by their weight, oftentimes give conſiderable un- 
eaſineſs: to remedy which, if a part of them and 
the pockets are ſewed or otherwiſe faſtened with 
tapes, &c. to the ſtays or jumps, and the ſtays 
provided with ſhoulder-ſtraps, ſo that the weight 
of the whole may chiefly hang or be ſuſpended 
from the ſhoulders, a defirable relief will be 
obtained, ö 
Junys are moſt commonly worn at this time; 
yet the buckles and ftraps, with which they are 
faſtened, make them aukward and troubleſome. 
There are ſome upon a different conſtruction, 
that are much more commodious. Inſtead of 
buckles and ſtraps, the fore-parts of the ſtays are 
made wide enough to pin over the ſtomacher, 
both at top and bottom, at fiſt ; and, as the 
pregnancy advances, they ſtill pin over at top, 
but to the ſtomacher down the ſides and at the 
bottom. Thele foreparts, that pin over and to 
the ſtomacher, are without bone. The ſtomacher 
is made in the uſual manner.—The preſent ex- 
treme faſhion of the ladies ſtays, which makes 
the wailt very ſhort and ſlender, is highly im- 
+ proper for this fituation; and were ladies to 
know the injuries they are liable to ſuſtain from 
it, they would, ſurely at this time, ſacrifice the 
Tx tranſient 
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tranſient gratification of a lluctuating faſhion to 
future permanent eaſe and health. | 


RULES AND CAUTIONS AFTER DELI- 
VERY, AND IN LYING-IN. 


THE treatment of lying in women has been, 
till very lately, univerſally founded upon a gene- 
ral ſuppoſition, that from the moment of deli- 
very, and for a certain length of time after, they 
could not have too frequent and plentiful a 
ſupply of warm liquids. cordials, and nouriſhing 
food in the form of gruel of different ſorts made 
with ſpices, with the addition of wine, or ſpirits; 
and that an unuſual degree of warmth and ſweat- 
ing was to be produced and kept up by theſe 
means ; and farther ſupported by the warmth 
and cloſeneſs of the room, cloſe confinement to 
the bed, and an additional quantity of bed- 
cloaths, All this was done with a view of ſup- 
porting and recruiting the ſtrength and ſpirits, 
and keeping off cold and its effects. However, 
thele opinions and Pons are diſcovered by 


CRP rie nce 
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experience to be ill founded and erroneous, and 
to create the very evils they were intended to 
leſſen and obviate ; and their prevailing ſo long 
cannot perhaps be accounted for more probably 
than has already been attempted, page 344. 

Tat impropriety and diſadvantage of this 
warm and heating method of treatment, depends 
chictly upon the following circumſtance. 

THtReE is, from the time of delivery, a con- 
ſtant, particular, and natural propenſity and dil- 
poſition to fever and feverith heat and ſymptoms, 
which gradually increaſes the firſt three or four 
days; and more danger is to be apprehended 
from this fever, (ſee child-bed fever) and its con- 
ſequences, than any, or all, the other complaints 
which are liable to happen at this time. What- 
ever will add to the heat of the body, will in- 
creaſe and alſo prolong this fever; and which 
nothing is more calculated to do than wine, 
ſpices, cordials, and liquids of all kinds taken 
hot; with an unuſual warmth of the bed and 
cloſeneſs of the room. A perſon, of either ſex, 
in the higheſt health, if placed in ſuch a ſituation, 
and under luch a regiinen, would molt likely 
have a temporary artificial fever brought on by 
it : it is very caly to conceive, then, how much 
the fever and all its conſequences will be pro- 
moted and aggravated by ſuch treatment, in a 

7 2 fituation 
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fituation where the is a natural inclination to 
fever. 

A coldneſs and iverings very commonly ac- 
company all feveriſh complaints, and are of 
courſe very common at this time; which may 
have led to the notion of warmth and warm 
things being proper by way of preventing them, 
and removing them when preſent : but this 1s a 
falſe and miſtaken opinion ; for whatever brings 


on the fever, may be ſaid to bring on the ſhiver- 


ings alſo; as the ſhiverings will not come on, if 
the fever is kept off: and when the ſhiverings 


are actually preſent, the moſt heating things will 


not ſhorten or abate them, in ſuch a manner as 
to be productive of any good; and no more than 


a moderate warmth ſhould ever be employed, or 


is ever requiſite, for that purpoſe. 8 

Taz fweating which is brought on by this 
warm treatment, has alſo been ſ:ppoſed neceſſary 
to prevent, or carry off, any degree of the fever, 


and to prevent the ſhiverings; but which is a 


notion as fallacious as the other; as it not only 
ſerves, when in excels, or long continued, to 
ſupport and increaſe the fever, but, alſo, ren- 
ders the fever, by prolonging it, much more 
dangerous and tedious, and exhauſts the ſtrength : 


and ſpirits. 


TuosE who lie- in are ſenſible how liable they 
. Rs” | | are 
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are to be overheated by the moſt trifling ad- 
ditional heat of the room or bed, or by taking 
any thing warm; at which time they feel very 
uncomfortable and uneaſy to themſelves ; often 
have the head-ach; and perceive a faintneſs, 
wearineſs, and depreſſiion of ſpirits ; all which 
continue, and are increaſed, according as the 
heat and heating things are repeated ; and are 
the ſymptoms of the feveriſh complaint here 


mentioned. —On the contrary, they who are 


never ſuffered to be overheated by the warmth 
of the bed, room, or what they take, ſeldom or 
never experience theſe diſagreeable ſenſations, 
but feel, comſortable and eaſy to themſelves, and 


find their ſtrength and ſpirits increaſe apace ; all 


- which defirable circumſtances, with many others, 
are entirely effected by ſubduing and keeping off 
this feveriſhneſs by cool treatment. 

Tu public has lately been favoured with 


ſome publications upon the advantages attending 


this cool treatment of lying-in women, and one 
in particular by Mr. White of Mancheſter ;* a 
performance that does the author great credit. 
They are all addreſſed to the faculty, therefore 
not calculated to find their way, or become very 
general, in private uſe, 25 5 

| THERE 1s great reaſon to believe that this 


Ihe author formerly quoted. 


improved 


. 
r 
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improved method of treating lying-in women 
had its origin at Edinburgh, and was at firſt diſ- 
covered, as many of the moſt important diſ- 
coveries are, by accident. Dr. Young, profeſſor 
of midwifery in that Unz:verfity, appears to have 
the merit of firſt oblerving and propagating it, as 
ſeems probable from the following circumſtances. 

Tur is a long, ſpacious, lofty room (called 
a ward) in the Infirmary at Edinburgh, not much 
connected with the reſt of the houſe, and ſet 
apart for the reception of poor women for the 
purpoſe of lying-in, particularly in the winter 
ſeaſon, under the direction of Dr. Young.* The 
room is entered, by folding doors, at one end; 
and the fire place is placed exactly oppoſite, at 
the other end; the beds, about ten or twelve in 
number, are ranged at a good diſtance from 
each other, down each fide of the room; by 
which means, as the door is generally left open. 
even in the winter, the air is freely admitted and 
paſſes in a current conſtantly through the room, 
which the beds, from their ſituation, partake of 
nearly all alike. The women's dict is, as may 


be ſuppolcd, plain and ſimple. As a good many 


Tux loſs which this department of medicine in the 
Edinburgh College has fince ſuſtained by Dr, Young's death, 
would have been conſiderably felt had it not been ſo effectually 
ſupplied by the very able ſucceeding Proſeſſor, Dr. Hamilton, 


vomen 
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women are admitted every ſeaſon, they are ſeldom | 


permitted to ſtay longer than there is a neceſſity 
for ; ſo that at, or about, the end of the fort- 
night after delivery, is the time they uſually go 
away; when it is common for them to take their 
children and walk to their reſpective homes, per- 
fectly recovered. 
$SHouULD it be ſuppoſed that the people, eſpe- 
cially of the poorer ſort of that part of the king- 
dom, are, from a native hardineſs, more capable 
of enduring hardſhip than the Engliſh conſtitu- 
tions ; 1t may be obſerved ; that the indulgences 
and manner of living of the inhabitants of Edin- 
burgh is much fimilar to that of other large 
towns in the more ſouthern parts of the king- 


dom; where many poor women, from confine- 


ment and other cauſes conſequent upon having 
a number of children, are very delicate; and 
many of the women admitted there, were, as I 
frequently oblerved, of weak and delicate con- 
ſtitutions. I have alſo conſtantly obſerved elſe- 
where, and fince I had an opportunity of attend- 


ing the practice in that place, that weak and 


delicate conſtitutions are molt ſenſibly benefited 
by a cool treatment, and that heat, or heating 


things, ſicken and diſagree with them much 


more apparently than with-thole of Rronger con- 
ftitutions. | | 


1 HE doctor obſerving theſe women recover * 
much 
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much better, and more readily, than thoſe in 
| his private practice (a great many of which latter 
were of high rank and nobility), was led to ſup- 
poſe it mult chiefly depend upon the free admiſ- 
ſion of air, and cool treatment; and was there- 
upon induced to try that method in his private 
prattice; and he found it anſwer his wiſhes. 
The opportunities he had, as public profeſſor in 
the Univerſity, of diſcloſing this important diſ- 
covery, enabled him to publiſh it to the world, 
confirmed to them by practice; and it has made 
a progreſs as quick as any thing ſo novel, and 
oppoſite to an old eſtabliſhed cuſtom, generally 
does. It is a method J adopted from this au- 
thority, and which I have invariably recom- 
mended and purſued with ſuch improvements as 
experience has directed, during many years, with 
the moſt complete ſucceſs, and without the 
Toſs of a ſingle patient in the month, or in lying- 
in. | 
Tur following rules and directions are ſuch as 
experience warrants me to recommend, and as 
wilt be found to agree with all conſtitutions, 
ranks, and ſituations in Jife, with a very little 
variation; and which nothing but ſome very un- 
common circumſtance necd ever prevent the com- 

biete practice of. | 
IT is an univerſal] cuſtom, immediately after 
delivery, to give ſomething cordial; and, for 
| | that 
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that purpoſe, ſpirits, as brandy, rum, &c. not 


diluted, or very little ſo, with water, frequently 


with grated nutmeg in them, are given. This 
practice has obtained the ſanction of long and 
antient cuſtom, and is founded upon the prevail- 
ing notion, of keeping out cold by heating things. 
Something, no doubt, is neceſſary, after the fatigue 
of labour, to reſtore the exhauſted ſtrength and 


ſpirits; yet as raw ſhirituos liquors are, to a great 
many, highly diſagreeable, and, with thoſe thot 


are unaccuſtomed to them, may produce a tem- 
porary intoxication, with great heat, pain in the 
head, &c. they are much better entirely omitted 
at this time; except when they are prefered 
through choice; and then it will be adviſeable to 


mix them with, at leaſt, one half, or two parts, 


water. Vine, when it is liked and is agreeable, 
is to be prefered to all other cord:als upon this 


occaſion ; and a glaſs or teacupſul of foreign 


wine, as maderia, &c. will be very proper, and 


may be taken fingly, or mixed with water, 


moderately warm, in the manner of negus ; or it 


may be taken in a little gruel. But when ſpirits 


and wines of all ſorts arc diſagreeable or unplea- 
ſant, there is no necellity for ſorcing any thing 
of the kind againſt the inclination ; and a little 
gruel only, of ſuch kind as is molt agreeable, 
and without ſpices, moderately warm, may be 
taken in lieu of them. ou 
Tx A fhwerings 


tI Fs 
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A Nivering, or rather trembling, often comes 
on at this juncture, which, as ii is occahoned by 
the agitation and fatigue of labour, will very 
foon ſubhde by reſt, and by beeping ſlill and 
quiet; the cordals were, alſo, given with a miſ- 

taken notion of preventing this trembling. 

Iz, as it ſometimes happens, (eſpecially after a 
haſty delivery) that the mother's legs or feet are 
cold ; or if ſhe is ſenſible of being rather chilly 
or not comfortably warm; it will be better to 
procure warmth by wrapping her legs and feet 
in a Janne] petticoat, or ſomething of the ſort, 
than by heaping an unulual a guantity of cloaths 
upon the bed, or by taking any thing hot or 
heating; as, by the latter means, more heat may 
be obtained than is neceſſary and proper, or than 
can be caſily ſubdued. This method and cau- 
tion will, upon the like occahon, be proper 
to be attended to during the whole time of 
lying: in. 

A rarTiGcus of body, and an agitation and ex- 
hauflion of ſpirits, always, more or lefs, attend 
and ſucceed labour: it is therefore very neceſ- 
ſary, as well as comfortable to the mother, at 
this time, to lic ſtill and quiet, without being 
moved at all, or ſcarcely ſpoken to or any other- 
wiic diſturbed by thoſe about her, for half an 
hour, or an hour, or until ſhe is perſe&ly ſettled 
and compoſcd: half an hour ſeems the ſhortell 
: [pace 
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ſpace that ſhould ever be given. After this, 
and when ſhe 1s properly adjuſted and ſettled in 
bed, ſhe may as foon as i is agreeable to her, 
have a little gruel, without wine, nutmeg. or 
ſpices of any kind, either boiled along with it, 
or added afterwards. The gruels which are moſt 
in uſe upon this occaſion, are thoſe made with 
oatmeal, groats, and darley; any of which are 
very proper; but harley, where it is liked, is 10 
be prefered, as it is more cooling and opening 
than the others. Scotch barktey, as it is called, is 
better than pearl or french barley, to which it is 
2 degree coarſer; and when it is welt boiled in 
water, with the addition of a very few curranta 
put in towards the end of the boiling, and made 
agreeable to the taſte with a little ſugar or fait, 
it makes a palatable, wholefome, and ſuitable 
food. N 15 
-- Spices, brandy, or ffirits, and wine, of any 
fort or kind, ſhould all in general be rejected, 
and ought to have no place at all in any part 
of the food or drink: none of them are eſſen- 
tially requiſite, and any of them may do a great 
deal of harm, at this juncture; if any thing of 
the kind can be excepted in this general pro- 
| hibition, a ſmall quantity of wine may, with 
thole who have been day accuſtomed to ute 2 
little; but they eught to be careful, whether 
they chooſe to take it ſeparately, with water, or 
i mixed 
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mixed in the gruel, to go wnder, rather than 
exceed, their uſual quantity, at this time, and for 
the firſt three or four days : but if they can do 
entirely without it, the better; and thoſe eſpe- 
cially who are ſeldom, or not at all accuſtomed 
to it, may be afſured that they wii recover their 
ſtrength and ſpirits, and find themſelves much 
better, entirely without it. 

Caudle, as it is commonly made with ſpices 
and brandy, is the moſt unſuitable food that 
ever has or, it is to be hoped, ever will be deviſed 
for this purpoſe; but it appears conſonant and 
of a piece with the general warm and heating 
method and notion above-mentioned. 1 

A cAuTION very proper to be attended to in 
taking locd and drink, is, never to take them 
hot, nor more than moderately warm ; as liquids 

and ſpoon-meats, when taken but moderately 
warm, are apt to excite and diffuſe a more than 
uſual degree of heat over the whole body. 

A flight thirſt is very common ; but it is ſel- 
dom that any drink is required when the gruel, 
prepared as here named, is taken; as it anſwers 
the purpolcs of both food and drink; and ſeldom 
fails of moderating and quenching a thirlt. 
Tu next circumſtance that claims our imme— 
diate attention, is, the degree of warm proper 
{or the mother to be kept in at this time, When 
kic 1s ſettled in bed, and has lomething warm 
given 
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given her, ſhe very commonly has a glow of 
heat, frequently accompanied with ſweating ; 
and if the warm food or drink 1s repeated, the 
curtains cloſe drawn, and the room cloſe ſhut up 
with a fire in it, with an additional quantity of 
bed cloaths, as is often the cafe, the heat and 
ſweating will be increaſed, and will moſt likely 
continue as long as theſe means are purſued : 
but this heat and ſweating ought by all means to 
be guarded againſt and prevented, as the ſweat- 
10g, ſo commonly looked for and encouraged, is 
not in the leaſt neceſſary, in any degree, either 
at this, or any other period of lying- in: but if a 
gentle ſweat ſhould break out at this particular 
time, as it very commonly does, it muſt not be 
hallily ſtopped, nor ought it to be encourged, 
but ſuffered to go off gradually, which 1t com- 
monly will do in the courſe of an hour or two. 

* Taz means te be taken for regulating and 
governing this degree of heat, depends altogether 
upon the quality of the food and drink, the 
warmth of the room, and the quantity of the 
bed-cloaths ; therefore, as particular rules cannot 
be exactly laid down and adapted to all ſituations, 
{ealons, conſtitutions, and circumſtances, it will 
be very ſufficient to obſerve in general terms; 
that the mother, from the time of her delivery, 
ought to keep herſelf as near as ſhe poſſibly can 
of {ſuch a warmth as, and no warmer than, ſhe has 


been 
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been accuſtomed to at any other time when in 
bed, and as is now moft comfortable and agree- 
able to herfelf; and always to avoid fo much 
heat (even if it ſhould happen to be defirable to 
her) as may aſſiſt in bringing on, or keeping up, 
exceſhve or long continued fweatmgs. For this 
purpole, it will be proper, carefully to obſerve, 
that ſhe never takes her gruel, nor other fpoon- 
meat, nor drink, warmer than ſhe is capable of 
drinking off with eaſe: that ſhe has no more 
cloaths upon the bed than fhe is afually accu 
tomed to at that feaſon of the year: that her 
room be temperate, and not warmer than ſhe 
has been accuſtomed to, or than is quite 
agreeable to herſelf; and that any cauſe, that 
may over-heat the room, be removed; if it 
thould happen from a fire, that may be leſſened, 
or taken away, even if m the depth of winter ; 
and in warm weather and in the ſummer feaſon 
z fire is always much better entirely omitted. It 
will often be found needful to undraw the cur- 
tains and fet open the door, and even 2 window 
in hot weather, for air, in the day time; all 
which may be done with fafety, and to great ad- 
vantage, if the room cannot be made comfortably 
cool without, and provided that care is taken 
that a draught or current of air is not fuffered tu 
to come directly upon the hcad of the bed. 


Su 
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Su ought to be kept fil! and quiet, and from 
company and viſitors ; and avoid much talking 
which often proves very fatiguing, notwithſtand- 
ing there may be a deſire and ſeeming ſtrength 
and abihty for it ; when, perhaps a little fleep 
may be got, which will be found very refreſh- 
Ing. 1 . 

Norxt xe more properly and effetually allays 
overheat and proves more refreſhing, at this 
time, than fitting ub in bed; and which, when 
the ſtrength and ſpirits wall allow of it, may very 
properly be done once, at leaſt, in the courſe of 
the firſt day, eſpecially if ſhe thinks herſelf incli- 
ned to be more than commonly and comfortably 
warm ; and if ſhe even does not ſeem likely to 
be of more than an uſual heat, fitting up in bed 
will be a great means of avoiding the riſque of 
it. 

A FATIcUsz of body, and agitation and ex- 
hauſtion of ſpirits, conſtantly, as has been ob- 


ſerved, ſacceed labour; and therefore a ſtate of 


the molt perfect reſt and quiet becomes eſſentially 
necellary, for a certain time; there would be no 


1mpropriety in extending this time to, or even in 


its exceeding, the firſt day, if overheat, and the 
 3iſque of overheat, could be avoided in ſo doing; 
but which they ſeldom can be. The body and 
(piriis will recover from the fatigue they have 

| undergone, 
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undergone, and will be reſtored much ſooner 
by keeping moderately cool, or temperate, than 
by warmth or unuſual heat: heat, ſo far from 
being a means of affording ſtrength and ſpirits, 
prevents them; and not only fo, but it adds to 
the weaknels of the body and depreſſion of ſpirits, 
as is clearly and certainly diſcovered by thoſe in 
this ſituation, who, when they are, from the 
heat of the bed and room, more than ordinarily, 
and for a continued length of time, heated, or 
more than agreeably warm, will conſtantly dif- 
cover more or leſs of a wearfneſs, a ſenſe of 
weakneſs, oppreſſion and want of flrength and 
exertion, and a lownels and ſinking of ſpirits ; 
all which continue and increaſe in proportion as 
the heat is promoted; and which will be as cer- 
tainly relieved, or totally removed by reſtoring 
and reducing the body to a more natural and 
comfortable ſtate and degree of warmth; and 
which, fitting up im bed, as a micans in con- 
junction with others here pointed out, is deſirable 
and eligible, and well ſuited to promote that 
intention. . FE 

Turk is no occahon {or hitting long at a time; 
however, ſhe may do it as longs as, but no 
longer than, ſhe ſeems at caſe, and is com- 
fortable; and the moment ſhe perceives herſelf 
fatigued, ſhe may and ought to lic down, A 


| bed- 
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bed. chair, when it can conveniently be had, will 
be found very commodious at this time ; as 
it will not only ſupport the body better, but 
will alſo be more ſuitable and proper than pil- 


lows, or any thing of the like kind that will heat 
the body. 


Tus time when ſhe is to fit up in bed, muſt 


vary according to circumſtances ; if nothing par- 
ticular and uncommon happens, and if her fa- 
tigue of body and ſpirits have not been much 
more than uſually great, ſhe very likely will be 
able to effect it, with eaſe in about ſix hours 
after her delivery. If a ſweating ſhould interfere, 
there will, generally, be opportunity, in the 
courſe of that time, to check it ſuſſiciently to 
make fitting up in bed lafe. Any difficulty in 


the preceding labour, ſhould be no cauſe to avoid 


attempting theſe and ſuture exertions, 

Tux chief obſtacle and hinderance that will, 
in general, prevent early ſitting up in bed is, a 
pain, aching, or weakneſs in the back or hips, 


which ſome have after delivery: however, even 


in this caſe, attempts ought to be made to ac- 
compliſh ſo deſirable a purpole ; when, if the 
fitting up, or being partially ſupported, in bed, 


cannot be borne with tolerable caſe, it muſt be. 


declined for the preſent, but reſumed and again 
attempted as ſoon as there appears to be a prol- 
pect of its being done with cale, After-pains 
414 * 
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may be fo violent as to deter many from attempt 
ing fitting up; yet ought to be no obſtacle to 
making the attempt ſometime in the courſe of 
the firſt day; and which may be done and re- 
peated, or. declined, according as it ſeems to 
agree. Fo 
A faintifhneſs, which may happen from various 
cauſes, may ſeem to forbid fitting up: yet it will 
often prove the beſt means for taking off the 
faintiſhneſs, eſpecially when it is occahoned, as it 
often is, in hot weather particularly, by over- 
heat, or when it happens from any other cauſe 
than a flooding, 
RES»ECTING fitting up in bed, it ny generally 
be obſerved, that there are many degrees of it: 
when an erect or upright poſition, or nearly fo, 
can be borne, with eaſe, it is to be preferred; 
when 1t cannot, it mult be lloping and rechning, 
to be managed by the bed chair, or other con- 
venience employed for the purpoſe, and directed 
by the patient's own delire and ability to comply 
with it. If no degree of ſitting up in bed can be 
borne. ſhe may be railed as mach with her head 
and ſhoulders as can be done convemently with 
pillows ; which, and keeping her hands and arms 
out of bed, will ferve to allay or prevent over- 
heat, and will in general be found a comfortable 
and agrecable poſition and {ttuation. Lying high 
with the head, and keeping the hands and arms 


out 
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out of bed, are adviſeable at all times, and are 
attended with other advantages beſides thoſe of 
allaying and preventing heat. 

ALTHOUGH 1t will be prudent and adviſeable 
to keep the bed and room more cloſe in the night 
than in the day-time ; yet, even then, a fire, or 
a weight of cloaths upon the bed, ought to be 
regulated ſo as to keep the mother of ſuch a 
warmth as is moſt agreeable and comfortable to 
herſelf, and no warmer. On this account, it 
will he much better for her to ſleep alone, for 
the firſt three or four nights eſpecially : as no- 
thing will be more likely to overheat her than 
the nurſe, or any other pcrlon being in bed with 
her. 

Tux ſize and fituation of the room are objects 
worth attending to. The larger and loftier the 
room, in all ſeaſons, the better; and if, in hot 
weather, the ſun does not come much upon it, 
the more deſirable. However, the ſeaſon muſt 
be uncommonly hot it a large room cannot be 
kept tolerably cool, by keeping open the door, 
and one or more of the windows in the day, even 
though the {un ſhould come full upon it. The 
adyantage of a large and lofty room is, that it 
can be kept mare regularly temperate than a 
{mall one, and conſequently will be much more 
comfortable, ſalubrious, and agreeable z and, 


1A 2 when 
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when there is a choice, ought invariably to be 
preferred, 

Tury who are accuſtomed to ſleep upon a 
mattreſs, will find it particularly comfortable at 
this time, either under, or over, the feather bed; 
but eſpecially %% the bed in warm weather ; 
as it will be found cool, and will prevent ſweat- 
ing and overheat, which are much promoted and 
encouraged by a ſoft bed. | 

IT is the cuſtom with nurſes to urge, and even 
force upon, the mother at this time more food 
than is agreeable to her; which is wrong; as ſhe 
ought not to take it often*r, nor more at once, 
than is agrecable to her, and ſhe has a deſire for. 
Therefore her own appetite and call for it ought 
always to regulate the time and quantity. If 
more is forced upon her than her appetite re- 
quires, ſhe may become ſurfeited and tired with 
it too {oon : there is ſeldom any occaſion to force 
it, as the appetite 1s commonly rather craving 
the firſt two or three days; and if a perſon has a 
natural defire for as much food as is quite ſuffi- 
cient, where can the advantage be of forcing 
more than is ſufficient ? Spoon meats (as has 
juſt been obſerved) when taken warm, diffuſe a 
heat over the whole body ; and therefore the 
oftener they are taken, the more frequently that 
heat, which ought ſo ſtudioully to be avoided, is 

renewed 
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renewed and increaled, This forcing of food is 
one of the errors founded upon the miſtaken 
notion of the extraordinary neceſſity of warmth 
and nouriſhing things at this time. 
AFTER-PAINS, when they happen, are com- 
monly felt very ſoon after delivery, and often in- 
creaſe and become troubleſome during the firſt 
twelve hours. They are by many diſregarded, 
from an opinion that they are ſafe, and even ad- 
vantageous; however, the advantage is by no 
means to be diſcovered: but when they are ſevere, 
and return very frequently, they become heating, 
prevent reſt, and are very painful and tcazing; 
and it becomes, very proper to put a flop to, 
and remove them ; which can be readily done 
by a medicine, univerſally known to be appli- 
cable to this purpoſe by every perſon in the 
profeſſion of medicine; but às ſome caution is 
needful in giving it, it cannot be mentioned here 
with perfect ſafety. They ſeldom return, ſo 
urgently, after being removed by the medicine; 
but which if they ſhould, it may again be repeated 
with the utmoſt ſafety. When the after-pains 
are ſo ſlight as not to prevent reſt, it is leſs 
needful to give any thing for them. When they 
are ſevere at the beginning. they will often con- 
tinue without much intermiſhon, for two or 
three days and nights, except ſomething is 
given to remove them. They are very well 
8 known 
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known to be leſs 3 of the firſt child than 
afterwards. 

As ſtrong, hot, and heating things are had 
recourſe to upon all particular occaſions in lying- 
in, ſo they are ſeldom forgot upon this occaſion: 
however, they ſeldom anſwer the purpoſe of 
ſtilling after-pains; and, as they are injurious on 
other accounts, they ought to be cautiouſly and 
ſparingly uſed. Heat will oftener increaſe the 
pains than mitigate them: and if the mother is 
more than uſually warm, and the pains frequent 
and ſcvere, ſhe will moſt likely find them leſſened 
by making herſelf cooler. If heat is ever uſeful, 
it is ſo in the application of hot dry linen or 
flannel cloths to the pained part. 

Ws have hitherto been conſidering the ” hr 
day's* treatment, only; from which however may 
be gathered and diſcovered the baſis and ground- 
work upon which every future day's proceeding 
is to be founded. — On the ſecond dey, the lame 
regulation of the food, warmth of the bed and 
room, &c. mult be as ſtrictly enjoined as on the 
preceding day: and ſweating, and any degree of 
warmth, more than is perfectly comlortable and 


agreeable, ought to be avoided; as alſo every 


By the Virſt day, is meant the day on which the delivery 
happens, including the following night. 


mcans 
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means which may have a tendency to promote 
or increaſe them. e 

Ir will be proper to have the mother got up 
on the jecond day; “ which will give an oppor- 
tunity to have the bed made, and ſhe will find 
herſelf more comfortable, and much refreſhed, 
by it. She may be permitted, if ſhe 1s not 
faintiſh, nor {eems tired or fatigueds, to ſit up a 
quarter of an hour, or rather more; and if ſhe 
is a little fick, or giddy or light-headed, upon 
firſt getting out of bed, ſhe may have a glaſs of 
wine, or a little hartſhorn and water, as is moſt 
agreeable to her: but the hartſhorn is to be 
preferred, | 
Wu ſhe is in bed again, ſhe will, moſt 
likely, feel more than uſually warm, occaſioned 
by the exertion and hurry of getting out of, and 
into, bed; therciure ſhe had better defer taking 
her gruel, or other food or drink that may heat 
her, till ſhe be ſettled and compoled, which the 
will find herſelf to be much ſooner without, 
than with taking any thing; although it is very 


* His rule will admit of ſome variation; for if the deli- 
very has happened in a morning, it will be adviſeable to get 
up on the evening of the ſame day; but when it happens late 
in the day, the ſame evening will be ſooner than can be ne- 

_ceflary. The evening is the time commonly preferred fer 
getting up, as it diſpoſes and prepares for reſt, 


mucl! 
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much the cuſtom to give food immediately upon 
getting into bed, and which is done under the 
fame general deluſive notion of keeping out 
cold. However, if it ſhould, as it may, happen, 
eſpecially in cold weather, that upon getting 
into bed ſhe feels a flight chill or cold; if her 
legs and feet are rubbed with a warm hand. and 
wrapped in a flannel petticoat, or ſomething of 
the ſort, it will be a more eligible means of 
procuring warmth than by taking any thing hot 
or heating, or heaping cloaths upon the bed. 
It the chillineſs happens to be more than very 
{light, ſhe may then take a little gruel mode- 
rately warm, without wine, &c. but need not 
otherwiſe. 

Ir is alſo very uſual, upon this occaſion of 
getting up the firſt or ſecond time, to have the 
room made uncommonly cloſe, and the mother 
almoſt ſmothered with the quantity of bed and 
other cloaths in which ſhe is folded; which, 
together with the buſtle and duſt that neceſſarily 
attend making a bed, very often overcome her, 
and make her very hot, languid, and faint; and 
are by far the moſt common cauſes of faintneſs 
and ſickneſs upon this occaſion, and will always 
increaſe them. Therefore, if, during her ſitting 
up, ſhe ſeems overcome with heat, ſhe muſt be 
made more comfortable to herſelf, in that reſpect, 
by ſuitering the door to ſtand open for a certain 

time; 
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time; removing ſome part of the cloaths, if 
needful; and ſcreening her from the fire, &c. &c. 
all which may, with caution and prudence, be 


done without any riſque of giving her cold, and 


will prove very comfortable and refreſhing. 

No certain length of time can be fixed upon 
for ſitting up, upon this, or any other day; but 
if the following rule is obſerved, it will direct it 
more certainly and properly than any other. 
She may always, even at her firſt getting up, ſit 
up as long as ſhe finds herſelf ealy and comfort- 
able; but the moment ſhe perceives herſelf the 
leaſt tired or fatigued, ſhe muft go to bed imme- 
diately ; for if ſhe attempts to fit up longer, her 
wearineſs and fatigue will be increaſed, and will 


not even go off readily upon getting into bed; 
and it is very common for the night's reſt to be 


oreatly interrupted, and ſometimes even entirely 
prevented, by fitting up much after the wearinels 
and fatigue are come on. | 

Couraxx, and viſitors, may ſometimes keep 
her up longer than is agreeable to herſelf ; yet, 
if the extreme of ceremony is ever to be diſpenſed 


with, this fituation, as entitled to every indul- 
gence, may juſtly claim an exemption from it; 


and a hint of retirement may ſurely be given by 
herſelf, the nurſe, or any ether perſon, without 


being deemed an infringement upon the rules of 


Politeneſs or good manners. 


3 B SITTING. 
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Strrim s up in bed once, twice, or oftener, in 
the courſe of this day, and previous to the getting 
out of bed, will be attended with the beſt and moſt 


deſirable effects: it will be a means of preventing 


or removing any heavineſs or pain in the head; 
languor ; faintiſhneſs; lownels of ſpirits; &c. fo 


common with many who are confined, for a longer 


time than uſual, to the bed: it is alſo admirably 
calculated for preventing or removing profuſe 


ſweatings, heat, fever, and feveriſh ſymptoms; 


which, as has been obſerved, are ſo frequent, 


and are ſo much to be apprehended and guarded 


againſt, at this time: it even, at this juncture, 
has the advantage of getting out of bed, as 
it anſwers moſt of the good purpoſes of the 
latter, without the fatigue. Independent of the 


elſential benefits that are derived from ſitting, up 


in bed, it proves an agreeable relief and variety; 
as alſo a pleaſing amuſement and ſeaſonable 
refreſhment. 

Tux ſame caution will be needful on this, as 


on the preceding day, and indeed ever after: 
namely, ſhe ought not to ſit longer at a time, nor 


oftener, than ſhe can do it with tolerable eaſe and 
plealure to herſelf, and without fatigue : for ii 


the does it ſo as to fatigue or tire herſelf much. 
it will become prejudicial, rather than of benefit: 


therefore the number and length of times of fit- 


ting vp in bed mull always be regulated by her 


ability 
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ability for peforming them ; remembering, that it 
will be always right to fit as often, and long. as 
ſhe can do it with eaſe and pleaſure to herſelf, 
and no longer, 

Ir muſt be obſerved that, during the fitting 
up in bed, the room muſt, as at other times, 


be made comfortably cool; otherwiſe, little or 


no benefit will be obtained by it; and this muſt 
be done, by ſetting open a window, the door, or 
opening the curtains z one, or all of which may 
be done, as the ſeaſon of the year, and other 
circumſtances, make it needful. 


Tus room ought not to be waſhed, even in 


part, during her entire confinement to it; but 


which is ſometimes unthinkingly done; as no- 


thing is more likely to give cold; and there 
fcarcely ever can be a real neceſſity for it, as a 
cloſe confinement to the room need ſeldom 
exceed a week. It 1s of more 1mportance to 
attend to this eircumſtance than may be generally 
| imagined : for as there is a regular diſpoſition to 
fever, this will powerfully aſſiſt in bringing on a 
| a rigor or ſhake, and ſo produce the true child- 


bed fever. I have been witneſs to caſes where 


there was no room to doubt that the child-bed 
fever was occaſioned by the complete waſhing of 


the room ; and which proved fatal. Even in a 


_cale of miſcarriage only, I obſerved it occaſion 
the fever, which was with difficulty removed; 
1 but 
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but upon another imprudent waſhing of the 
room, the rigor returned, and of courſe the 
fever; and which as might be expected in a {ſecond 
attack, proved fatal. The damp and moiſture 
from the wet floor, bring on the rigor or ſhiver- 
ings, and otherwiſe diſpoſe the body to fever; 
therefore the paſſages immediately leading to the 
room ſhould not be wafhed, as ſuch damp may 
be conveyed, more or leſs, from them into the 
room. 6 

Tur third day's proceedings are to be regu- 
lated by thoſe of two former days. The mother 
will, on this day, moſt likely, be able to fit up 
a while longer than ſhe did the preceding day; 
and, if nothing particular prevents it, will per- 
haps fit an hour, or longer, with eaſe and plea- 
lure ; not forgetting the caution of getting into 
bed as ſoon as ſhe finds herſelf in the leaſt tired 
or fatigued, whenever that happens. If ſhe has an 
inclination, and finds her ſtrength equal to 1t, ſhe 
may take a turn acroſs the room; but if ſhe. 
thinks her ſtrength is not ſuſſicient, and that ſhe | 
is likely to be fatigued by it, it will be better to 
defer it a day, or two, longer. It is needleſs to 
enlarge upon the propriety of fitting up in bed, 
on this, or on the preceding days. The ſooner 
the common dreſs is put on, on getting up, the 
better; as it will afford better ſupport to the 
body, promote motion, and prevent that over- 
BT heat 


1 
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heat which ſo generally happens from being 
folded in the bed cloaths in an eaſy chair; for 
although theſe indulgences may be neceſſary at 
firſt, they ſhould be diſcontinued as early as may 
be, and the ealy chair 1tfelf exchanged by degrees 
for one that is cooler : for little or no advantage 
will be odtained by getting up, if the ſituation is 
as warm or warmer than the bed. 

Ir a proper tool has not been had ſince deli- 
very, it ſhould always be procured about the 
third day. Caſtor oil is by much the moſt ſuit- 
able medicine for the purpoſe (and may be given 
as directed at page 353), being readier and gent- 
ler in its operation than any other. If caſtor oil 
cannot be taken; from a quarter to half an ounce, 
or any lefler or larger quantity, of manna may be 
taken, and either eaten in its native ſtate (as it is 
not unpleaſant) or diſſolyed in any thing. If no 
medicine can be taken, /a glyſter of half a pint of 
new milk, wi eſpoonful of brown ſugar 
diſſolved in it, may be adminiſtered, milk warm. 
The ſame means may be purſued at any time 
hereafter, in caſe of coſtiveneſs. 5 N 

Towarps the end of this, or ſometime in the 
courſe of the fourth day, an uncaſineſs will be 
felt in the breaſts, which diſcovers the approach 
of the milk. At this time ſhe will find herſelf 
inclined to be rather more hot and feveriſh than 
before, and will very likely have more of a thirlt, 


perhaps 
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perhaps a faintiſhneſs, and pain in the head, 
with a ſtiffneſs and ſhooting pains in the breaſts ; 
all which happen ſeparately, or unitedly, and in 
a greater or leſs degree, at all times; and are 
occaſioned by a degree of inflamation in the 
breaſts, naturally happening upon the approach 
of the milk.* 

Tres: uncaly and painful ſenſations may be 
much relicved and abated, by a proper attention 
to the diet, and the temperature of the room and 
bed. If ſhe bas hitherto taken a lutle wine in her 
gruel, or otherways, ſhe ought to abſtain from it 
entirely at this time, and be kept cool in every 
reſpect, by the admiſhon of air into the room, 
and every other means which can be ſafely made 
uſe of. No opinion can be more erroneous than 
that of warmth, and warm things, at this time; 


* Tas latter end of the third or beginning of the fourth 
day, is the moſt uſual time for the milk to come into the 
breaſts, ſo as to be diſcovered by drawing; although the 
breaſts may become ſtiff and ſhoot a little before this time. 
This approach of the ſuck, however, varies with different 
perſons: it ſeldom comes ſo early of the firſt child, as of 
others hereafter ; and it will often come on the ſecond day, 
of the ſecond or future children. The longer the ſuck is of 
coming, generally the more uneafineſs it is accompanied with; 
hence when it comes ſo carly as the ſecond day, it 1s often 
unaccompanied with uneafineſs, and commonly comes freely 
and in a good quantity' 


Which 
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which i is like adding fuel to the . as they in- 
creaſe every one of the above- named ſymptoms 
of fever, pain in the head and breaſts, &c, and 
are the ſole cauſe of, what is called, a milk 
fever, and the moſt common caule of gathered 
breaſts. | | 
Very great attention ought to be paid to the 
ſtate and ſituation of the breaſts at this time; for 
by negle@, or which is as bad, or worſe, miſ- 
management, the moſt troubleſome and alarms 
ing 8 happen, as, milk fevers, in- 
flamations and painful and tedious gatherings 
of the breaſts; all which, I am fully ſatisfied, 
might by totally av oided by due care. 
Tur means to be taken for preventing theſe 
miſchieſs, are ſimple, and ſuch as may be very 
eaſily complied with by every one: they are as 
follow. The diet and cool treatment, as above- 
named, muſt be ſtricily enjoined. As ſoon as 
the breaſts, by their appearance, may be ſup- 
poled to contain milk, they muſt be drawn by 
the child, or a grown perſon ; and that, two, or 
three times a day, at leaſt ; by which means they 
will be kept cool, and eaſy.“ 


ns and the following rules reſpecting the ſtate of the 
breaſts and the ſuck, are given on a ſuppoſition that the 
mother intends to ſuckle her child; otherwiſe, an attention. 
will be neceſſary to the rules hereafter directed for di/p-r/ing 
the milk of thoſe gu dn nat intend to give ſuch, 


Ir 
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Ir is not unuſual on the firſt approach of milk 
in the breaſts to cover them with one or more 
folds of flannel, under the old idea of keeping 
out cold, and abating the pain by heat. This 
practice is highly improper, in all ſeafons, as 
ſuch extraordinary warmth is never neceſfary to 
keep out cold; and, inſtead of relieving the un- 
eaſineſs of the breaſts, by adding conſiderably to 
the heat there, the pain and inflammation will be 
increaled, and the whole body will be thrown 
into a heat that will be very uncomfortable and 
_ highly improper : and whenever the flannels are 
left off, there will then be danger of taking cold. 
Much warmth to the breaſts at this time, will 
make the nipples tender, and occaſion them to be 
fore when the child comes to lack. 

Ir often happens that the child will take one 
of the breaſts mote freely than the other ; by 
which, the drawing of one breaſt is freequently 
neglected, until it becomes much ſwelled, hard, 
and painful; oftentimes with lumps, or a lump 
in one particular part, which is fore and pæinful 
to the tonch. Whenever this happens, it be- 
comes of great importance to have that breaſt 
well drawn, twice a day at leaſt; and that daily 
without intermiſſion, while the leaſt ſoarneſs, 
{welling, or hardneſs remain. The drawing of 
the breaſts is, at this time, commonly attended 
"ow ſome pain, eſpecially the firſt and ſecond 


drawin 35s 
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drawings, which prevents and diſcourages many 
from ſuffering it to be tepeated ſo often and ſo 
completely as it ought to be; by which neglect, 
the breaſt gathers: but they who are aware of, 
or have experienced the pain and trouble of a 
gathered breaſt, would, I dare ſay, have very 
little doubt or hefitation in ſubmitting to any, 


the greateſt, pain which can attend the drawing, 


rather than riſque a gathering ; as, drawing is 
the chief dependence; and, without it, little 
benefit or relief is to be had. 


| A BREAST that has formerly gathered, although 
it ſhould not promiſe to afford much ſuck, 


ſhould: be drawn, if there appear any fulneſs 


or ſenſe of fulneſs, or uneaſineſs, as well to pre- 
vent another gathering, as to difcover what 
quantity of milk it will afford. It is but too 


common to give up that breaſt; yet it is always 
adviſeable to draw it, as it may afford more ſuck 
than was apprehended; and the future drawing 


of it may be continued or diſcontinued accord- 1 


ingly. 
GREAT confidence and dependence are ſome- 
times had in outward applications, in the form 


of ointments, and other different matters; and 
nurſes, who are moſtly, only conſulted upon 


this occaſion, are ſeldom without ſomething of 
the kind, upon which they firmly and entirely 
depend, for removing the complaint: but a 


3 C dependenee 
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dependence upon outward applications only, 
whatever their eſſicacy may be, is extremely un- 
certain, and not to be truſted to, with con- 
fidence: however, although we cannot reſt all 
our dependence upon them, they may yet be 
employed to ſome advantage. 

Oris, or greaſy applications, ſeldom do any 
good, except, that when the breaſt is much 
ſwelled, they help the ſkin to ſtretch, which will 
often give prefent relief. Of all the things of 
this kind, the oil, or fat of geeſe, commonly 
called gooſe-greaje, ſeems to have very much the 
preference, as it 1s very gentle and ſmooth, and 
more penetrating than any other oily or greaſy 
application; and, when it is nicely and properly 
prepared, its ſmell is not diſagreeable.“ 

' Rum, and vinegar, ſeparately, or mixed, are 
common applications; and although much de- 
pendence cannot be placed on them, yet they 
Are likely to be of ſome ſervice. It may be 
obſerved, that the relief which is ſuppoſed io be 
found from theſe and other ſuch like applicu- 


* Cur the freſh caul, leaf or fat, of the gooſe into finalt 
pieces; put it into a cup or pot, and place the cup or pot in 
a veſſel of boiling water till the fat is melted, which may ther, 
be powered clear off from the ſkins, and kept for uſe, It will 
keep beſt in a bottle; and if ſcented, will ſcarce be diftin- 
Sr by the fight or wen. from pomatum. 


tions, 
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tions, depends full as much upon the rubbing 
with the hand, as any efficacy in the ointments 
and other applications that are uſed ; and as 

much relief will frequently be found from the 
dry hand alone, as when any ching elſe is made 
uſe of. 

Pov rriczs as they are commonly made with 
bread and milk, with the addition of oil, or any 
thing elſe that is greaſy, are better omitted; as 
they will forward rather than diſperſe or put 
back a gathering: but a poultice made as follows 
s, perhaps, ſuperior to any other, or perhaps 
any other outward application yet invented for 
diſperſing a gathering. 

Tak E of, extract of lead, and brandy, each 
three large teaſpoonsful; put them to a quart 
bottle of rain, or bring water; and with this, 
and the crum, or inſide, of a fine, ſtale wheaten 
| loaf, make a poultice in the uſual way, without 
the addition of milk, oil, or any thing elſe: lay 
it on, not warmer than the heat of the body ; 
and change it night and morning : it is not apt 
to become uneaſy, or ſtiff, when made moiſt 
enough. Care muſt be taken that neither the 
child, or any other perſon, draws the breaſt, 
without firſt waſhing the nipple well with milk 
and water, if it ſhould happen tt. to be wet with 
the poultice. 


3 9 2 It 
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Ir will be adviſable to avoid drinking much 
of any liquid, although the thirſt may ſeem to 
require it; and the diet, for the preſent, and 
while the pain and ſwelling in the breaſt con- 
tinue, or increaſe, may be chiefly confined to 
chocolate, and light puddings of any ſort that are 

molt agreeable. 

Irx there be the leaſt diſpoſition to coſtivenels, 
a ſtool or two muſt, without delay, be procured 
by means of à glyſter, lenitive electuary, infuſion 
of ſenna, caſtor oil, or any thing elſe, equally as 
mild and ſafe. If the pain and ſwelling ſeem to 
gain ground, rather than abate, it will be proper 
to procure a looſe ſtool, or two, and that, daily 
while they continue, although there be not a 

coſtiyeneſs. | 
In this fituation of the breaſts ; that i is, when 
they are painful, ſtiff, and ſwelled ; they feel the 
molt uneaſy when they are not ſupported ; as 
their own weight cauſes an additional pain; hence 
it happens, that they whoſe breaſts are ſo cir- 
cumſtanced, have an inclination to lay ſtill in 
bed, and a difhke to getting up, or motion; 
proceeding from the eaſy poſition, that is found 
for the breaſts, in lying; and the uneaſineſs from 
motion or fitting up, from their own weight. 
This deſire, in themſelves, to lay in bed, aided 
by an additional warmth that is uſually ſupplied 
LA 1 On 
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by the increaſed warmth and cloſeneſs of bed and 
room, becomes a principal cauſe of augmented 
pain and the many miſchiefs that follow and 
happen to the breaſts in lying- in. Keeping the 
bed and room, therefore, full as cool at this as at 
any other time, is indiſputably neceſſary, and 
ought not to be neglected: and although lying 
in bed may, for the reaſon above- named, ſeem to 
be the moſt eaſy and deſirable poſition; yet, as 
it keeps the body much warmer (notwithſtanding 
any care that may be taken to keep the room 
cool) than it will be up and out of bed; getting 
up, once a day, ought to be complied with, if 
poſſible: there will be no danger of getting cold 
by it; on the contrary, it will allay the heat and 
feveriſhneſs, ſo conſtant attendants at this time, 

and will be found very refreſhing. 
To alleviate the uneafineſs which may be 
occaſioned by the weight and hanging poſition of 
the breaſts, they ought to be ſuſpended in a linen 
cloth tied over the ſhoulders ; by the hand ; or 
in any other manner that may ſeem moſt caſy 
and practicable; by which means, the mother 
will not be debarred the advantage and gratifi- 
cation, as it will be found, of her daily and 
regularly getting up. If, however, it ſhould 
happen that the fatigue of getting out of bed 
cannot be borne, but which will ſeldom or never 
be the caſe, without great neglect at the firlt, 
ODOR © fitting 
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fitting up in bed now and then, in the day, 
with the breaſts ſupported as before-mentioned, 
may be complied with, and ought not to be 
negleCted ; as it will anſwer, in part, the inten- 
tion of fitting up out of bed The length of 
time of fitting up in, and out of, bed, muſt 
now, as at other times, be regulated by her 
ability for doing it: ſhe ought not to fit ſo long 
as to tire and fatigue herſelf, as a very good pur- 
poſe will be anſwered by doing it For a ſhort 
time. 

Wurd it ſo happens, from 1 950 or any 
other cauſe, that matter is formed, and a gather- 
ing has taken place and 1s advancing ; it 1s not of 
ſuch immediate conſequence to attend ſo ſtrictly 
to the rules of fitting and getting up; eſpecially 
if they are attended with particular uneaſineſs, or 
pain; and the eaſieſt poſition, in that caſe, may 
be indulged in: but if they can be done without 
ſenſible uneaſineſs, it will be adviſeable to com- 
ply wich them accordingly. 

Fon what has been obſerved, it may be re- 
marked ; that the breaſts of the mother who pro- 
poſes giving ſuck, ought always to be kept well 
drawn by her own child, or another child, a 
grown-up perſon, or a glaſs, ſo as to keep them 
ſoft and gentle, and free from lumps and hard- 
neſs ; and this to be done daily, and regularly 
from the firſt ſign and appearance of milk, 
| = although 
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although it ſhould give ſome pain ; otherwiſe, 
a gathered breaſt is moſt likely to be the con- 
ſequence. 

Ir ſometimes happens that the milk flows 
ſpontaneouſly from one or both breaſts, which 
affords a good deal of relief; yet that ſhould not 
prevent the regular drawing, as it is only the 
thinner part of the milk that thus diſcharges 
Ipontaneoufly. 

Ir, from neglect of drawing, or any other 


cauſe, the pain and hardneſs ſhould continue, or 


increaſe, take ſomething that will procure a ſtool 


or two; keep cool, and take the food cool and 
without wine, ſpices, or any thing heating; let 


the breaſts, or breaſt, be now and then gently 


| rubbed with the dry hand, or with rum, brandy, 


vinegar, or gooſe-greaſe; let the pained part of 
the breaſt be covered with a ſmall piece of thin 
flannel, which may be maitlened with a little 


hartihorn, if the ſmell of it can be borne : if, 


notwithſtanding theſe means, the pain and ſwell- 

ing continue, the poultice may be applied. 
By a perſeverance in ſome, or all, of theſe 

means for a few days, the breaſt (for it very rarely 


happens that both breaits are threatened with 8 
gathering at one and the ſame time) ſoftens, and. 


the pain, ſwelling, and hardneſs, together with 


the tever and teveriſh es Sh will gradually 


decline, 
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decline, if taken early enough, and to which 1 
have met with very few exceptions.* ._ 

IT have no doubt in declaring, that, when 
proper care is taken from the beginning, a gather- 
ing may generally be prevented; and that the 
_ greateſt number of thoſe which do happen, are 
from neglect, or miſmanagement. 

Wurd the breaſt has been neglected or miſ- 
treated for ſome time, ſo that the gathering is 
begun, and the matter formed, it will very ſel- 
dom be poſſible to diſperſe and put it back: 
however, all the means here recommeded (the 
drawing, perhaps, only excepted, which will 
now be uncommonly painful) may be uſed ; and 
if they do not entirely remove, may pings. 6g 
| leflen, the evil. 
Ix a chill or ſhivering ſhould come on, it is 
almoſt a ſure ſign of the gathering and formation 
of matter. The time when the matter may be 
expetted to form, cannot be exattly aſcertained; 
it often is within a week from the time the pain 


* Wurx a breaſt has gathered before, either in lying:in, 
from a hurt, or any other cauſe, it will be more likely to 
happen now, without particular care; but which may in 
general be prevented by proper attention ; although on this 
occaſion it is often expected as a matter of courſe, and very 


little pains taken to avoid it, to the great diſtreſs and injury 
of the delicate ſuffe erer. 


and 
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and [welling begin. When the gathering breaks, 
it is not uncommon for the milk to diſcharge 
along with, and out of the ſame place with the 
matter; eſpecially when it breaks near the nipple; 
but which 1s attended with no other incon- 
venience than ſometimes keeping the place open 
and unhealed rather longer than it otherwiſe 
would be. ' 
Ir ſeems needleſs to purſue this ſubject farther, 
as the furgeon's aſſiſtance is commonly ſolicited 
when the gathering has taken plate; only, it 
may not be unpleaſing to thoſe who have an 
uncommon dread of ſurgeon's inſtruments, to 
obſerve, that there very ſeldom is occaſion to 
make uſe of them, and that the breaſt breaks, 

and heals, commonly, without their uſe at all. 
As gatherings in the breaſts are ſo painful; 
and as the conſtitution ſuffers much from them 
by long confinement and its conſequences ; it 
becomes a matter of great importance to guard 
againſt accidents ſo diſtreſſing, by every practi- 
cable means; eſpecially with thoſe who are fre- 
quently ſubjett*to them when they lie- in; and 
many are ſo circumſtanced. 
Tuk inhabitants of towns, and thoſe in better 
life, appear to have them more frequently than 
the laborious, particularly of the country ; from 
which, it may be concluded, that the diet, and 
want of ſuitable exerciſe, are the chief cauſes 
| 2-D before 
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before delivery, aided by miſtaken care and in- 
dulgences in lying-in. It appears therefore of 
how much importance it is, on this, as upon 
many other accounts, to pay a due regard to 
theſe matters, agreeable to the rules and cautions 
which have now been offered after delivery, as 
alſo thoſe during pregnancy, page 3 +4 and 358 
an the diet and exerciſe ; where, reſpecting the 
diet, it is there obſerved to be as advantageous 
and neceſſary upon this occaſion, as it is in the 
preparation for the ſmall- pox.“ ; 


* To the Medical Reader. The free uſe of animal food, 
with ſeaſonings and rich ſauces, and the quantity although 
but ſmall, of wine, &c. the prevailing uſage of towns, 
joined to a want of proper exerciſe, communicate to the 
ſyſtem a diſpoſition to inflammatory affections; which, from 
the irritation regularly produced by the increaſed action oi 
the veſſels of the breaſts by a more than uſual determination 
to thoſe parts at this time, may be expected to excite a de- 
gree of inflammation in them that will frequently terminate 
in ſuppuration, with thoſe ſo circumſtanced ; and which the 
puerperal ſtate will very much contribute to, without par- 
ticular attention in the direction of it. On the other hand, 
the laborious, of the country eſpecially, by avoiding the pre- 
diſpoſing cauſes of inflammation by the ſimplicity and regu- 
larity of their diet; breathing a pure, uncontaminated air 5 
and the regular uſe of free exerciſe ; more generally eſcape 
theſe and all. other local inflammatory affections from internal 
cauſes alone. 75 


 BOILS 
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BOILS ON THE BREASTS. 


A very flight, trifling gathering will ſome- 
times happen a little above the nipple, in the 


third or fourth week; which may properly be 


called a bozl, as it is ſuperficial, being only {kt 
deep, and of ſmall extent. It breaks in a few 
days, and heals without much trouble or un- 
eaſineſs. It is ſo trifling that it is ſcarce neceſ- 
ſary to attempt diſperſing it by the poultice 


above-mentioned ; and from being fo near the 


nipple, the child might receive ſome injury from 


it, without great care. A trial might be made 
to put it back by the poultice, if that breaſt 
could be drawn during the time by a grown 
perſon. 
Wu the gathering comes forward, a common 
poultice of bread and milk, with oil or lard, may 
be applied twice a day, till it breaks; after 
which, the poultice my be diſcontinued, and the 
fore dreſſed once a day with cerate ſpread upon 
lint or linen rag, till it heals. The opening is 
very ſmall at firſt, but often increaſes in a day 
or two to the ſize of a ſixpence or larger, from 
which it gradually heals up again. 
TuESsE bois happen without the lealt previous 
difficulty or uneaſineſs on the coming of the ſuck, 
| 1D 2. or 
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or any threatening of gathering at that time ; and 
as I have obſerved them always to happen in one 
place, and where the childs noſe preſſes upon 
the breaſt in ſucking, they probably are cauſed 
by preſſure, or irritation of the mucus, of the 
noſe ; or both. 

Tuxsr botls, as I have here named them, as 
differing much from a gathering in the breaſt, 
3 are not very unfrequent, although I never heard 
=o of or ſaw the diſlintion made by others, and 
although it is a neceſſary one, if only to relieve 

the mind from the dread of a gathered breaſt. 

Tux nipples, which, before delivery, were 
| bathed with rum or brandy (ſee page 375), may 

have the ſame continued, hetween the times of 
the child's ſucking, for a week, or longer, to 
' harden them, and to prevent their being ſore 
with the child's ſucking. Some will however 
have ſore nipples, notwithſtanding every precau- 
tion; while others eſcape, without doing any 
thing to them. When the nipples are ſore, they 
may {hill be waſhed in the ſame manner : or, af 
that does not ſeem to agree with them, a greaſed 
t rag, Or a piece of the net or caul of veal, may, 
x 1 ik they feel caly to the nipples, be kept on 
| | between the times of the child's ſucking. They 


arc fometunes tedious and ilow in healing, what- 


= | ever is done to them. Whatever may be applied 
% the nipples that may be ſuppoſed offenſive to 
| the 
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the child, ought to be whiped off before he ſucks. 
I have known a little lead water, incautiouſly 
| applied to the nipples, do the child harm, 
although it would otherwiſe have been very 
ſuitable for ikinning the nipples. —A rag moiſt- 
ened with warm milk and water, and repeatedly 
applied to, and kept upon the nipples, will, 
when they are very painful, often afford relief 
and give eaſe when other means fail.— Pap. ſhells, 
kept upon the nipples between the times of the 
child's ſucking, have been found advantageous: 


they defend the nipples from the preſſure of the 


ſtays, &c. gently draw them out, and prevent 
the linen or any thing elle ſticking to them. A 
piece of lead adapted to the nipple, may be uſed 
inſtead of ſhells. 


V oppolite opinions have cn in the 


treatment of lore nipples ; ſome recommend 


drying, aſtringent applications; others oily and 
ſoftening. Both are right, under different cir- 
cumſtances. When the nipples are foſt and 
gentle, the former method will anſwer beſt; but 
when they are hard, {tiff and chapped, the latter. 
1 have obſerved as much benefit from equal parts 


of oil and rum (which are beſt mixed by ſhaking 


them together in a phial) as any other genera! 
remedy. As the keeping of the breaſts too warm 
wall be a means of occaſioning lore mpples (ſee 
page 408), ſo their healing, when fore, will be 


++ 


greatly 


1 
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greatly protracted by the ſame cauſe. I have often 
obſerved ſore nipples get well upon the removal 
of a warm covering from the breaſts, after every 
means, that could be thought of, had been long 
tried to no purpoſe. This 1s a circumſtance not 
generally known. h . 

As ſoon as there is any fign or appearance of 
milk in the breaſts, which there generally 1s about 
this time [the latter part of the third, or the 
beginning of the fourth day], ſometimes fooner,* 
the child may be laid to the breaſt, if the mother 
intends to give ſuck ; the putting the child to the 
breaſt earlier, can anſwer no good purpoſe (page 
69 and 91), but moſt likely the reverſe. Many 
children, when they get nothing the firſt or 
ſecond time of ſucking, cannot oftentimes, with- 
. out great difficulty, be brought to take the breaſt 
again. The longing and notion that it gives 
them of the breaſt, without ſatisf ing them, 
| often makes them croſs and uneaſy : and when 
they ſuck without getting milk, they are very 
liable to get wind upon their ſtomachs, which 
makes them unwell, and, of courſe, fretful. 

I does not appear that putting the child to 

the breaſt upon the firſt or ſecond day, or that 
drawing the breaſts, are means calculated for 
bringing the milk any ſooner than it is otherwile 
diſpoſed to come without. I know this is con- 


See page 404. 
trary 
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trary to the common opinion, and practice; but 
which will be found juſt, in experience. 

TurRk is oftentimes a good deal of difficulty 
in getting a child to take the breaſt, the cauſes 
of which have been enumerated page 124 (ſee 
alſo page 375). Very few children take one of 
the hreaſts fo well as the other; and ſome quite 
refuſe it: however, that breaſt ought not to be 
given up, but ſhould be regularly drawn twice 
or three times a day; and the child, although 
at preſent he refuſes it, may be brought to take 
it in a little time. Many diſadvantages may 
attend giving ſuck with one breaſt only; it 


leſſens the quantity of the milk; and the mother 
and child (fee page 133) from being confined 


fo much to one poſition, may, one, or both, 
get a caſt, and become crooked. It is not un- 
alual with thole mothers who have repeatedly 
given ſuck with only one breaſt, to have one 
ihoulder raiſed, or fuller than the other. 

Ox the fourth day, therefore, the mother muſt 
not expect to be quite {o well as ſhe has been the 
preceding days, nor have ſo good an appetite ; 
as her milk, although it comes ever ſo favour- 
ably, may be expected to give her a little un- 


eaſineſs: however, by obſerving the rules and 
cautions above recited, ſhe will, without much 


doubt, get over this difficulty, as it will be 
greatly leflened. or entirely overcome. She may 
| obſerve 
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obſerve the ſame rules about fitting up, &c: - 
as the day before; and, although ſhe feerns 
very well and comfortable to herſelf, ſhe had 
better avoid wine or any thing of the like 
kind. | | 

Ir ſhe has been accuſtomed to take butter-m17k 


at any time of her pregnancy, and found it 


agree with her, ſhe may ſafely indulge in a little 
now: and if it be thinned and warmed with a 


little warm water that has boiled, it will be 


a pleaſant and grateful drink; and if it fits light 
and eaſy upon the ſtomach, and does not 
occaſion griping or looſeneſs, will be very ſafe, 


proper, and uſeful; as it will prevent, or cool 


or allay, any lreat or feveriſhneſs; and will 


promote the ſuck. It may be taken in moderate 


quantities every day, from this time, during 
lying-in, or while it agrees, as here mentioned, 
and above, page 356. If it ſhould not have been 
taken before, and during pregnancy, there can 
be no impropriety in a cautious trial of it Now, 
Whey 1s equally proper, and may be taken with 
the lame precautions. | 

On the fifth day, her breaſts will. if ſhe has 
had them drawn, and has obſerved the other 


directions, be more loft and eaſy, and ſhe will 


feet cool and comfortable to herſelf. If her 
breaſts are quite ealy and loft, mus may, if ſhe 
chooſes, have a little boiled chicken, or veal, 

or 
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or the broth of either, for dinner; with a glaſs 
of wine and water, or malt liquor, as is moſt 
agreeable: but if there be any thirſt, heat or 
feveriſhneſs, or uncaſineſs in the breaſts, the 
meat and liquors are better entirely omitted this 


day. 


Ox the ſtæth day the ſame rules may be 
obſerved as on the fifth; and on the sxzVENVTnH 
her breaſts will moſt likely be ſo ſettled, and ſhe 


will find herlelf fo ſtrong and well, that ſhe 
may eat a little boiled meat for dinner, and 
drink a glaſs of what ſhe likes beſt after it. She 
will alſo very probably find herſelf able to 


fit up a great part of th day; and alſo to 


walk into another room, upon the ſame floor, 


either on this or the day following; which ſhe 
may do to advantage, if the room is properly 
aired ; and ſhe will find herſelf much refreſhed 
by it. 

Trax, advantages which attend this early going 


out of the room are very great: the exerciſe and 


| freſh air give ſtrength and ſpirits, and promote 
a flow of milk: it likewiſe give an opportunity 
for the chamber to be properly cleaned, and alſo 
aired, by ſetting open the doors and windows; 
ſo that upon again coming into it, ſhe conſiders 
it as an agreeable and pleaſant retreat, rather 
than as a place of confinement. She had better, 
upon her firſt going out of her room, not attempt 
| 4.6 ſlaying 
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ſaying longer than is needful for ſettling and 
_ adjuſting her room; but ſhe may, hereafter, pro- 
long her ſtay, by degrees; ſo that at the end of 
the fortnight, ſhe may ſafely venture down ſtairs 
to dinner. HT | 

Her health, ſtrength, ſpirits, and appetite, 
increaſe daily. Towards the end of the third 
week ſhe is as well, and looks as well, nearly, as 
when in her beſt health at other times.— And, at 
the month end, ſhe recovers her wonted glow of 
health, and ſpirits; and her conſtitution is as 
perfect and unimpaired as if nothing had 8 
ed to her. 

Tn1s favourable 8 lying-in is far 
from being nnuſual; and the account will not 
be found exaggerated, when the rules, here 
recommended, during its progreſs, are duly ob- 
ſerved; and is what, in general, may be very 
eaſily obtained, frequently even more completely 
and ſpeedily than here diſcribed. 

Tnar the advantages of this mode of cool 
treatment may appear more con{picuous and 
ſtriking, let us contraſt it with the method for- 
merly, and ſtill by ſome, PII altogether, 
or in part. 

W will ſuppoſe a woman, of health and tem- 
perance ſuited to a female character and con- 
{litution, ſafely delivered: ſhe immediately has 
ſomething very cordial given her: is put to bed, 
clolely 
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cloſely covered up with an additional quantity of 
bed cloaths ; the curtains are clole drawn ; and 
the room ſhut up cloſe, with, perhaps, a hre. 
As ſoon as ſhe can take it, ſhe has caudle given, 
or ſome ſort of gruel with brandy or wine, and 
perhaps hot ſpices in it, and that, as hot, and as 
often repeated, as ſhe can well take it : of courle 
ſhe will be very hot, and moſt likely will ſweat : 
this practice is continued, with little or no inter- 
miſſion, for ſome days, oftentimes a week, or 
longer; during which time, ſhe is cloſely con- 
fined to the bed, in an almoſt continued {weet ; 
and the air is, as much as polhble, excluded 
the room. in | 

 TowarDps the third or fourth day ſhe is ſen- 
ſible of a greater degree of heat than before; ſhe 
will have more thirſt ; and, very likely, a pain 
in the head, back, and limbs; with a languor, 
faintneſs, and ſenſe of weakneſs; perhaps ſhe 
may have cold ſhiverings. In this fituation it 
appears to thoſe about her, that, from the pain 
in her head, back, and limbs, and from the 
ſhiverings, the has by ſome means taken cold; 
accordingly, ſhe is confined ſtill cloſer, if poſſible, 
in bed; and warm, cordial things are given to 
renew or increaſe her {wcating.—During this 
time, her breaſts will moſt likely be unealy, and 
if the greateſt care 1s not taken of them, ſhe 
may have a milk fever, or a gathered breaſt; 
3E 2 and, 
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and, if the heat and ſweatings are continned, it 
is not unlikely that ſhe may have the childebed 
fever ; or, if the eſcapes that, an eruption upon 
the ſkin reſembling a raſh, which denotes the 
preſence of what is called a miliary fever. It is 
under theſe circumſtances that danger is to be 
apprehended, and in which many lives have 
been loſt; all which are totally and entirely 
brought on and occaſioned by heat and heating 
things, and which might be completely avoided 
by cool treatment. | 

Ir very ſeldom happens but that, maker the 
treatment here deſcribed, all or moſt of theſe 
alarming ſymptoms are either threatened, or 
exiſt partially or altogether : when they do not 
threaten danger, and happen only in the ſlighteſt 
degree imaginable, yet, f. om the long confine- 
ment, heat, and ſweating. the health and con- 
ſtitution will be impaired, and will ſuffer very 
much; the ſtrength and ſpirits will be con- 
ſiderably reduced; and a pale, fickly complexion, 
and languid countenance, will uſurp the ſeat of 
health and vivacity, and perhaps not readily 
relinquiſh it; for upon her firſt getting up, her 
firſt going out of her room, and particularly 
upon going out of doors, ſhe will be ſenfibly 
affected with the cold air, and very likely really 


take cold; which puts her upon having recourſe 
to warmth and ſweating to remove it; but 
| which, 
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which, if ſhe has acquired a little ſtrength, 
reduces her to her former ſtate of debility and 
weakneſs; ſo that, upon ſtirring out, ſhe is 
always carefully muffled up ; and may acquire 
ſuch a habit of care and indulgence. as ſhe 
cannot get nd of without the utmoſt difficulty, 


perhaps never completely. Hence it is we fre- 


puently ſee healthy, ſprightly women, after 


lying in once or twice. loſe their vivacity and 


healthy look, and which they, fometimes, never 
recover, 

THERE is an evil attending the free uſe of 
hot and heating things, as, hot Iiquids, ſpices, 
ſpirits, and wine, that has not yet been men- 
tioned ; but which proves as powerful an ob- 
jection to them as any yet named: and that is, 
the injury they do to the ſtomach, by deſtroying 
its tone and powers of digeſtion; whereby it 
may, hereafter, require a more conſtant repetition 
of ſuch like things that is conſiſtent or adviſcable, 
or agreeable and neceſſary to a female conſti- 
tution, for the purpoſes of health. This will be 
readily conceived, when it is conſidered, that 
the female conſtitution is, by nature, habit, and 
education, delicate; and as a particular ab- 


ſtemioafneſs is, in general, ſtrictly obſerved pre- 


vious to this period and occaſion, no wonder ſo 
tudden and material a change (at a time too 
when it is higly and particularly unſuitable, 

5 ſhould 
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ſhould be attended with ſuch. bad and laſting 


conſequences. | 

Tux who attend to the deſcription, but par- 
ticularly they who ſee or experience the differ- 
ence of the iwo different methods of treatment 
here deſcribed, cannot heſitate in declaring in 
favour of the former, as being not only more 
ſalutary, but alſo more pleaſant, comfortable, and 
deſirable: it is perfectly eonſiſtent with the dic- 
tates and deſign of nature, which the other is 
as foreign and repugnant to. By the former 
method, à lady will preſerve her health, bloom, 
vivacity, and youthful appearance unimpaired 
and unfaded during the whole time of her bear- 
ing children: whereas, by the latter mode, ſhe 
muſt be fortunate, or indebted to a more than 
common conſtitution, if ſhe is not deprived of 


a very great ſhare of them all, in even her fir ſe 


Tut method here recommended would be im- 


perfect, and might be liable to ſoue objections, 
did it not agree ſo well with all ranks and 


conſtitutions; for, as has been juſt now ob- 
ferved, the ſickly and. delicate find it agrees 
with them remarkably well, and they have therr 


health improved by it: it alfo agrees not leſs 
well with the ſtrong and healthy, who have 


their health preſerved to them by it. In ſhort, 
there are no conſtitutions with which it does nat 
agree, 


_ 
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agree, and that, much better than the other 

method. | | 
Trex fimplicity of this practice bring it within 

the reach, and adapts it to the ſituations, of all 


ranks and degrees: and it is a reflection that 


muſt be highly acceptable and grateful to the 


contemplative and feeling mind intereſted in the 


cauſe of humanity, that, the bumble mate, of the 
humbleſt peaſant, may, in a ſituation fo inevita- 
ble, and of fo much importance to the comfort, 
proſperity, and even exiſtence of mankind, be 
accommodated nearly as advantageouily as the 
moſt exalted peereſs, or even MAJESTY itlelf. 


Nature! in the midit of thy diſorders, thou 


. 


art ſtill friendly to the ſcantineſs thou haſt 
* creaied—— with all thy great works about 


20 


&% 


little thou granteſt latety and protection ; and 
tweet are the dwellings which ſtand ſo ſhel- 
© tered.” Sterne. 


I nave ſelected the following caſe, as being 


very applicable to the preſent ſubject, and as it 


will convey a juſt idea of the two oppoſite modes 


of treatment we have been deſcribing. 


A rx, healthy, and of a good conſlitution, 


lay-in of her firft child, a very few years ago, 
in the ſpring, attended by a gentleman of repute, 
in London, During her lying. in, ſhe way treated, 


11 


thee, little haſt thou Jeſt to give, either 
to the ſcythe or to the ſickle—but to that 
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in the manner very uſual there, with caudle; and 
had wine, and other good things, as they are 
commonly called, of the like kind given her 
very liberally. As ſhe propoſed nurſing her 
child, ſhe was directed and adviſed by her nurſe 
to continue this form of diet after lying in, as 
the beſt and only proper means of ſtrengthening 
her, and of promoting her nurſing. Early in 
the ſummer ſhe came to Liverpool; at which 
time ſhe was very unwell (as ſhe had been 
during and ſince her lying-in) ; had a continued 
fever upon her, with heat, thirſt, and fluſhings 
and eruptions upon her face and body reſembling 


the ſcurvy; and was languid and weak. Her 


child was nearly in the ſame fituation, with a 
raſh, and an almolt conſtant griping and com- 
plaint in his bowels. —Being prejudiced in favour 
of a regimen or diet ſhe had been taught, by her 
nurſe, to look upon and conſider as ſtrictly right 
and proper, ſhe was not eaſily prevailed upon 
to relinquiſh it: however, the and her child 
daily growing worſe, ſhe conſented to vary it: 
the child was weaned and ſent into the country, 
where, he ſoon became healthy and well; and 
ſhe herſelf, by a diet chiefly vegetable, and, of 1 


which, buttcr-milk made a principal part, re- 


covered her health. The following ſummer, ſhe 
lay-in in this town; was treated in the manner 
above recommended; and, although it was the 

| hotteſt 
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hotteſt weather in the ſeaſon, recovered; and 
had her health, remarkably well. She ſuckled 
her child, who, with herſelf, was alfo free from 
the leaſt attack of the above diſagreeable ſymp- 
toms. | 
Ta1s caſe, which is as much to the purpoſe 
as a Caſe can be, clearly points out and diſcovers 
the reſult and effects of the two different methods 
of treatment. In the firſt inſtance, the appear- 
ances there deſcribed happened, without any 
the leaſt doubt, in conſequence of the lady's par- 
| ticular treatment“ under the direction of her 
nurſe, to whoſe management ſhe was (after de- 
livery, agreeable to the prevailing cuſtom) 
entirely reſigned ; as much as they were pre- 
vented, or rather avoided, by it in the ſecond. 
inſtance. Her good conſtitution preſerved and 
reſcued her, in the firlt inſtar.ce, from prefent 
danger, and alſo from any future laſting bad 
conſequences, which otherwiſe might have hap- 
pened. I have been informed by ſome ladies 
who have lain-in in London, that. they were kept 
in a perpetual ſtupor and itate of intoxication, 
during the greateſt part of the time of their 
lying-in. | 


* I am informed that ſtrenuous efforts are making in 
London, by many of the moſt reſpectable of the faculty, to 
reform the practice upon this occaſion, by the introduction 
of a coo! treatment in lying-in, 


3 
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Tux time for going out of doors, after lying- 
in, will be governed by the weather and ſeaſons. 
It ſhould never be delayed longer than is really 
neceſſary, as every unneceſlary delay will more 
endanger taking cold on going out. The month 
has been conſidered a ſuitable period ; yet in a 
tolerable dry ſeaſon, it may be accompliſhed a 
week ſooner. Early getting out of doors, con- 
tributes eſſentially to returning ſtrength and 
ſpirits, and aſſiſts conſiderably in promoting an 
increaſe of ſuck, to thoſe who nurſe. It is very 
uſual to attend a place of divine worſhip the firſt 
time of going out; the propriety of which is 
very obvious in a religious ſenſe; although it 
muſt be acknowledged ſome riſk of cold is run 
by being ſo long in a cold and oftentimes damp 
place, on fer ſt going out, and which there ſurely 
can be no harm in delaying, till it can be done 
with more ſafety to the health; as the intention, 
in that caſe, will be as acceptable as the ex- 
terior. 

ALTHOUGH it will now, as on every occaſion 
of confinement, be proper to guard againſt cold 
by additional cloathing, on f7/t going out, yet 
that ſhould be gradually reduced to a former 
ſtandard; otherwiſe it may beget a habit of 
indulgence, that may not be readily ſubdued 
hereafter, 


Or 
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OF DISPERSING OR PUTTING BACK 
THE MILK OF THOSE WHO DO 
NOT INTEND TO GIVE 
SUCK, 


WHEN a mother does not intend to give 
ſack, it will be adviſeable to make uſe of ſuch 


means as will prevent a flow of milk to her 


breaſts, or any inflammation in them. For which 
purpoſe, from the time of delivery, a particular 
abſtemiouſneſs ought to be obſerved in the diet; 
which ought to conſiſt of, what may be called, 
the ſubſtantial, rather than the thin and diluting ; 
as for example, the gruel may, if it can be ſo 
taken, be rather thick, than thin; but Mill 
without wine or any thing heating in it. Coco- 
late, when it is liked, is perhaps the moſt ſuit- 
able food, as 1t 1s not at all diſpoſed to turn to 
fuck; and may be begun with immediately after 
delivery. Light puddings, and cuſtards, may be 
taken for dinner, ſo early as the ſecond or third 
day. Liquids, of all forts, ought to he drank 
as ſparingly as poſſible, although a thirſt ſhould 
call for them. On the third day, a ſtool may 
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(if it be wanting) be procured, by a glyfter, 
lenitive elefluary, or caſtor oil. 
Sou have little or no difficulty in diſperſing 


or putting back their milk, while others have 


a great deal of trouble with it. In general, the 
delicate, and they who do dot uſe much daily 


exerciſe, have the leaſt milk, and conſequently 


will have the leaſt trouble, oftentimes none at 
all, in putting it back. But the healthy, and 
they who haye ſtrong conſtitutions; as alſo they 


who uſe labour, or much bodily exerciſe, are 


thoſe who have the greateſt flow, and who will 


have the molt. come and difficulty in dif- 


perſing it. 

Tux breaſts need not be drawn at all, except 
they are uneaſy and very fliff ; and then they 
may be drawn one a day, or oftener, in propor- 


tion as the ſwelling and uneaſineſs continue or 


increaſe. 
Tur benefit 3 to be obtained by 
plaiſters, and all other outwards applications, is 


chiefly imaginary; and the generality of them 
are unpleaſing and diſagreeable. 


Wu the breaſts are much ſwelled: and feel 
very ſtiff, a little neats- foot oil, and particularly 
a little gooſe-greaſe, rubbed gently upon them, 
will ſoften them and give them eaſe. 

Ir, notwithſtanding theſe means, the pain and | 


ſwelling ſtill continue, the breaſts muſt be fre- 


quently 
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quently drawn, to avoid a gathering; and if a 
gathering ſhould really threaten, the means 
above recommended upon that occaſion, page 
406, muſt be ſtriftly and diligently complies 
with, to prevent it. - 
Dzaawine the breaſts is commonly as much 
avoided upon this occaſion as can be, as it 
ſometimes brings a flow of milk that is not 
readily got quit of. Yet howſoever troubleſome 
that may be, it is much leſs to be apprehended 
and avoided than a gathered breaſt ; and, there- 
fore, it is always ſafer to draw them ſufficiently, 
than to run any riſque from not doing ſo at all, 
or but imperfectly, when there is real occaſion. 
Drawinc the breaſts is ſeldom neceſſary when 
they diſcharge the milk ſpontaneouſly, as that 
| affords every neceſſary relief. 


DIRECTIONS IN NURSING. 


| Six, or eight months, is a period as long as a 
mother can give ſuck conſiſtent with a proper 
regard to her own health; a longer time may 
be weakening, eſpecially to a delicate conſtitu- 

tion, particularly in hot weather; and children 

may be weaned at that age, with great ſafety 
and propriety, if they are tolerably healthy and 
thriving. 


— 
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thriving. There are thoſe of ſtrong conſtitutions 
who will give fuck ten months, or longer, with- 
out any apparent preſent injury to themſelves 
yet, with thoſe, that is a period which ought 
not to be exceeded (ſee page 297) : for although 
nurſing, for a certain length of time, benefits 
the conſtitution; yet it may be continued fo 
long as to injure it. The extremes of not 
giving ſuck at all, and of continuing it too long, 
ought both to be avoided, There are many 
robuſt country women who give ſuck for two 
years, or longer; and which the appear to do 
without any preſent diſadvantage to themſelves ; 


yet when they do it of a number of children, it 
undoubtedly impairs the conſtitution. This un- 
uſual ability in nurſing is, however, chiefly 
confined to the rank and ſtation here named ;* 
as that part of the ſex whoſe exerciſes' and em- 
ployments are confined to what is underſtood by 


A counTry woman, in this neighbourhood, gave ſuck. 
to her firſt child ſixteen months: at which period, ſhe was 
delivered of another child; which, with the firit alſo ſhe 
ſuckled twenty-one months longer, and until ſhe was within 
three months of her time of the third. So that, ſhe gave 
ſuck, to one child, three years and one month : and to two 
children, one year and nine months of the latter part of the 
time; and all this without any intermiſſion ; and had, during 
the whole time (about a month at the laſt excepted), to uſe 

her own words, plenty of milk. 


the 
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the polite and faſhionable amuſements of the 
age, together with its luxuries and indulgencies, 
are ſo far from being capale of ſuch an exertion, 
that a great many are not able to nurſe at all, 
for want of ſuck ; and others do it very imper- 
fectly, although anxiouſly diſpoſed to do it. 

NursinG very ſeldom diſagrees with the mo- 
ther when ſhe has a good appetite, and plenty 
oi ſuck: therefore, when ſhe is diſpoſed to 
nurſe her child, ſhe may always do it, not only 
with fafety, but even to advantage to herſelf, 
for a few months, whatever may be the ſtate of 
her conſtitution, while her appetite is pretty 
good, and ſhe has a tolerable ſupply of milk 
for her child; and when theſe fail, ſhe may, 
and can at any time, readily wean him. A 
good appetite is one of the moſt favourable 
circumſtances that attends nurſing; and it ſeldom 
diſagrees when the appetite is tolerably good, 
e the ſuck ſhould not happen to be much 
in quantity. 

Pal NUL and afMliQive emotions of the mind 
ought as much as poſſible to be guarded againſt, 
as they not only cauſe the fuck to diſagree with 
the child (page 142), but allo leſſen its quantity; 
and, when exceſſive, will ſometimes take it away 
entirely. They are liable to be excited at this 
time by many cauſes ; ſuch as, when the child 
cannot readily be brought to take the breaſt; 

from 
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from the child's fretfulneſs, occaſioned by in- 
diſpoſition or any other cauſe; from the mother's 


very great anxiety to accompliſh her giving ſuck; 
&c. When from theſe, or any other cauſes, 


the mother gives way to grief and fretting, ſhe 


may expect her ſuck will be diminiſhed : it 


therefore behooves her, if ſhe is deſirous of pre- 


ſerving her fuck and her child's health, to en- 


deavour, as much as poſſible, to preſerve a 
ferenity and compoſure of mind, upon all occa- 
fions. It is very common for a mother, of her 
firſt child, to be alarmed unneceſſarily and with- 


out cauſe at many trifles reſpecting her child; 
but which a little experience will enable her to 


diſtinguiſh, and ought, ua to make her 
diſregard. 
Mucu ſweating, a in bed, will d. 
miniſh the ſuck ; therefore every cauſe, that will 
promote and encourage ſweating, out to be 
avoided. | 
| Sou have a tolerable ſupply of milk for one, 
two, three, four, or more months; and then it 
decreaſes conſiderably, or entirely ceaſes : but, 


be the time longer or ſhorter, the benefit that is 


derived to the conſtitution from nurſing, is 


ſufficient always to encourage and favour a trial - 
of it. 


As a may be ſaid almoſt always to agree 


with the mother when ſhe has plenty of milk; 
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Þ it very rarely diſagrees with her except for 


want of a ſufficient quantity. of ſuck : therefore 
if, at the beginning, ſhe has but little ſuck, 
or if, at any time afterward, her ſuck ſenſibly 
decreaſes, and if her appetite fails her, and ſhe 
is ſenſible of an almoſt conſtant languor, faint- 
neſs, and univerlal weakneſs, eſpecially upon the 
child's drawing the breaſt, ſhe may with great 
certainty conclude that nurſing diſagrees with 
her, and that the ſooner ſhe weans her child, or 
get him another breaſt, the better; as any far- 
ther attempt, on her part, wall ſicken her, and 
reduce her ſtrength and ſpirits; and the child 


will be prevented from thriving, and conſequently 


no way bene fited by it. 
Howzver, it may happen, as it very fre- 
quently does, that the mother's want of ſuck, 
and her indiſpoſition otherwiſe, may be occa- 
ſioned by various circumſtances, as, her confine- 
ment to the houſe, and want of exerciſe in the 


open, pure air; a want of a proper diet, &c.: 


upon which occaſions, if ſhe is deſirous of nurſ- 
ing, ſhe may, as her ſtrength and other circum- 
ſtances will favour it, if ſhe reſides in a town, 
try the effects of a country ſituation, and the air 
and exerciſe it affords; and that, in a carriage, 
on horſeback, or by eaſy walking, as ſuits her 


inclination and convenience, and the ſeaſon of 


the year. It is a general, and no leſs juſt, 
obſervation, that the quantity of the milk is 
1: 4G. always 
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always increaſed upon the firſt motion and ex- 
erciſe within doors, and ſtill more evidently 
upon going out of the houſe; a clear proof of 
the utility and efficacy of exerciſe and air upon 
this occaſion, and which the country. affords, 
and will admit of, in the greateſt perfection. It 
muſt be obſerved that the exerciſe he moderate, 
and ſuch as will not produce much fatigue of 
body or ſpirits. 

Ass an attention to the diet may very much 
conduce to perfect this defirable purpoſe, it muſt 
not be neglected. Liquids and ſpoon-meats, are 
to be preferred to ſolids or fleſh-meats, for general 
uſe ; not that the latter need be avoided, at din- 
ner particularly, when they are liked. Some 
articles of the diet are found to have a tendency 
to increaſe the milk more than others. Mali 
liquor, where it agrees, and is liked, is very well 
ſuited to anſwer this purpole, and may be in- 
dulged in as freely as the inclination ſhall prompt 
or require, and by which the quantity ſhould 
always be governed ; for neither that, nor any 
other liquor, ſhould be forced upon the ſtomach, 
or taken in much larger quantities than the ap- 
petite has a natural call or deſire for, as, ſo 
taken, 1t can anſwer no good purpoſe. A 
moderate thirſt is no unfavourable circumſtance, 
eſpecially when the appetite is tolerably good at 
the ſame time, as it direfis a ſupply of what 
paſſes, and is converted into, milk. $ 
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Wurd malt liquor is drank, barrel porter, 
lender barrel ale, or good table beer that is not 
very new nor upon the turn, are preferable to 
bottled ale or beer, and ſuch are ſtrong, or in the 
leaſt tart or windy. Chocolate tends more to the 
nouriſhment of the body than the promotion of 
ſack, and therefore is not ſuited to this purpoſe. 
If coffee affects the mother's bowels, it ſhould be 
avoided : the ſame may be obſerved of every 
thing elſe that is taken as food or drink. Tea 
generally proves acceptable at this time; and 
when it does not diſagreee with the ſtomach or 
bowels, may be indulged in, as it 1s a good 
promoter of ſuck. Many ladies with whom tea 
diſagrees at other times, find the free uſe of it 
agree very well on this occaſion ; eſpecially if the 
tea be not too fine and ſtrong, which it ought not 
to be. Milk, in its natural ſtatc and as it comes 
from the cow, does not much promote an in- 
creaſe of ſuck; but when prepared, as in the 
form of poſlets, with wine or ale, in whey, or as 
butter - milk, it aſſiſts very powerfully ; perhaps 
nothing exceeds butter- milk and whey, for this 
purpoſe, when they agree, _ 5 

Roors, and vegetables of all kinds, that are 
found to agree with the ſtomach and bowels, are 
proper. Fruits, that are ripe, may be moderatey 
taken, eſpecially the more {wect and mellow; 
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but thoſe that are unripe, or naturally ſour when 
ripe, ſhould be more carefully avoided, as they 
may gripe the child. It appears unneceſſary to 
urge the impropriety of acids, as vinegar, pickles, 
&c. at this time. Salted and dried meats, as 
ham, tongue, &c. ſhould be ſparingly caten, 
being particularly unſuitable. 

Tux ule of fprirituous liguors ought to be 
limitted; and they ſhould never be taken, except 
when they may be required as a medicine ; as 
they will not increaſe the milk, may injure the 
ſtomach and conſtitution, and may affect the 
child. Gruel, of any kind, that is beſt liked, 
may be taken as often, and at ſuch times of the 
7 day, as 1s agreeable; and without, or with, a 
little quantity of wine; but gruels are ſeldom 
much reliſhed aiter lying-in. 

Coup bething. particularly in the ſea, is "Og 
times found conſiderably to increaſe the milk ; 
and, if other means fail, may be tried : it may 
ſafely be begun with about the end of the ſecond 
month, when nothing very particular, as the ſea- 
_ lon of the year, &c. forbids it thus early. 

Ir, after a proper compliance, as far as cir-. 
cumſtances will allow, with the above rules, the 
appetite, ſtrength, and ſpirits, are not benefited, 
nor the ſuck apparently increaſed ; it will be the 
moſt adviſeable to decline any farther attempts of 
nurling, for the prefent, If it be of the firſt 
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child, it ought not to be conſidered as a ſpecimen 
of what may be expected hereafter upon another 
the ſame occaſion ; as it is very common to have 
but little milk of the firſt child ; and many who 
have had very little of the firſt, have great plenty 
afterward, This want of milk of the firſt is a 
common realon tor diicouraging and declining. 
another attempt ; but which, from what 1s here 
obſerved, ought to be no obſlacle to another at- 
_ tempt, upon a like future occaſion. But if, on 
the contrary, after complying with theſe rules, 
the ſuck, ſtrength, and ſpirits, with a good ap- 
petite, promiſe to increale, the mother's happi- 
neſs will be complete; and ſhe will be enabled 
to perform the pleaſing duty of ſupporting her 
own lovely offspring, with ſatisfaction and delight 
to herſelf, and lingular — to the ſweet 
innocent. 

Wirn regard to the diet and exerciſe during 
the remaining time of nurſing; any thing that 
could be farther ſaid upon them would be only 


2a a recapitulation of what is here mentioned, and 


has already been given, when treating of the diet 
and exerciſe of a wet- nurſe (page 144), and du- 
ring pregnancy (pages 354 and 358), to which 
I refer the reader, to be governed and directed 
by, hereafter, with equal propriety and advan- 
tage. The diet ought, in general, to be plain 
and Ale, and Saban of the 'vagetable kind ; 


and 
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and the exerc:ſe ought to be frequent and regular, 
and ſuch as can be taken with pleaſure, and will 


not hurry or fatigue. 


A MOTHER is ſometimes baflled in her attempt 
to ſuckle her child, by her ſuck not agreeing 


with him, occaſioning ſickneſs, griping, green 


ſour ſtools, and other ſimilar circumſtances that 
uſually attend improper food. This imperfection 
of the mother ſeldom, perhaps never, ariſes from 
any fault in her natural conſtitution. It is not 
to be obſerved in country and other laborious 
women, and proceeds from errors in the diet or 


exerciſe, or both, before or after delivery. It is 
principally owing to the diet, not being ſimple 


enough, and being compoſed of ſuch articles 
as make the ſuck too groſs for the child's 
ſtomach. As this has been a frequent cauſe of 
mother's not ſuckling their children, it is proper 
they ſhould be informed of the nature of it, to 
enable them to remedy it; and which they may 
do, by an attention to the rules proper to be 
obſerved during pregnancy and in lying- in. If 
a mother, not apprized of this circumſtance 
before it is diſcovered, ſhould ſtill be deſirous to 

continue her preſent nurſing, ſhe may perhaps 
effect it by a ſtrict adherence to rules; and on a 
future occaſion will certainly ſucceed. I have 
known caſes where the ſuck has diſagreed, from 


this cauſe, for two or three of the firſt months, 


and 
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and where by the mothers' attention to their diet 
and exerciſes, it has agreed very well during the 
reſt of the ſuckling. 


D484 
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LYING-IN WOMEN. 


CHILD-BED, OR PUERPERAL FEVER. 


THIS is called a child-bed fever, from its 
being peculiar and confined to that ſituation. 
When it happens, it generally comes on ſome 
time in the firſt week; commonly on the third 
or fourth day. It begins with a ſhivering, like the 
cold fit of an ague; and which, like the ague, 
is alſo ſucceeded by a great and burning heat of 
the whole body; thirſt ; fluſhing in the face; 
pain in the head and back; and a ſickneſs at 
ſtomach; after ſome time a ſweat breaks out, 


which 
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which relieves the pains, and, if encouraged 
by warmth and heating things, continues for 
ſome days : a griping is not uncommon, with a 
fenſe of fulneſs in the belly; yet it more fre- 
quently occurs when theſe ſymptoms have con- 
tinued for ſome days, and is then generally ac- 
companied with a looſeneſs, but which does not 
relieve the griping or take olf the ſenſe of ful- 
neſs. 

Wukx this complaint happens fo early as the 
third or fourth day, it commonly makes its 
attack in the manner here deſcribed ; but when 
it is much later of coming on, it ſteals on im- 
perceptibly and without much ſhivering (or a 
ſhake as it is commonly expreſſed) or any ex- 
traordinary degree of burning heat ; when, the 
firſt appearances of it are, a heat greater than 
uſual, a languor and faintneſs, a ſickneſs fre- 
quently with vomiting, a ſweating, a conſtant 
griping with looſenelis. | 
Tuts may be diſtinguiſhed from the milk 
fever (mentioned immediately after this), by the 
ſhivering, which does not happen at the begin- 
ning of the latter; and by the breaſts, which, 
in this caſe, are often more than ordinarily eaſy 
and ſoft; whereas in the milk fever, they are 
always ſwelled, hard, and painful. _ 

From the long firing of unfavourable ſymp- 
toms here enumerated. this complaint will ap- 


pear 
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pear alarming, if not dangerous : it would be 
diſingenuous not to acknowledge it is fo : butt 
however alarming this declaration may appear, 
the alarm will be greatly abated, if not entirely 
removed, when it is obſerved, that this fever, 
with all its alarming conſequences, may be, 

perhaps, always avoided; and that, when it 
does happen, it is occaſioned entirely by im- 
proper management before, but chiefly at and 
after delivery. 

Tuxotbon the whole of the directions and 
rules, that have here been offered, from the 
time of delivery, a particular caution has always 
been given againſt a cloſe room, heat, and heat- 
ing things ; and it has been obſerved (page 379) 
that there is a particular diſpoſition to fever and 
feveriſh ſymptoms at this time. This child-bed 
fever, therefore, is no other chan that feveriſh 
diſpoſition increaſed and aggravated by heat and 
its conſequences ; the chief of which 1s, foul con- 
fined air from the cloſeneſs of the bed and 
room; and may as certainly be avoided by a 
due obſervance of the rules there and afterwards 
laid down. The preventive means, therefore, 
have been fully deſcribed. But when the com- 
plaint does happen, although it will be always 
neceſſary to procure proper medical aſſiſtance as 

early as poſſible, yet, in the mean time, the 
31 - following 
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following directions may be obſerved to great 
advantage. 


Wu, if about the third or fourth day after 


delivery, a coldneſs and ſhivering ſhould come 
on, inſtead of overloading the bed with cloaths, 


and pouring into the' patient all the hot and 


ſtrong things that can be come at (as is the 
common cuſtom upon this occaſion), it will be 


more adviſable to rub the legs and feet with a 
warm hand, and to wrap them up in a flannel 
petticoat, or ſomething of the like kind, made 
warm; and, if the thirſt requires it, to give her 


a little weak wine and water, without nutmeg, 


moderately warm; or a little thin gruel, in the 
ſame manner: for, if much heat is applied, or 


heating things given, the hot fit, which is ſure | 
to follow, will be proportionally aggravated and 


prolonged. When the hot fit comes on, the 
heat and ſweating muſt not be encouraged, but, 
on the contrary, diſcouraged, by undrawing the 
bed-curtains; by making the room cool, by 
removing the fire, and, according to the weather 


and ſeaſon of the year, ſetting open the door and 


a window ; by fitting up in bed ; getting out of 


bed; and by taking the food and drink cool, 


and of a cooling quality : by ſome, or all, of 
which means the farther progreſs of the fever 
will be commonly prevented, always mitigated. 
It is to be obſerved, that the ſweating mult not 

be 
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be flopped immediately, and entirely, upon its 
firſt breaking out, by cold and cold things ; but 
rather diſcouraged gradually, ſo that it may 
entirely ceaſe in the courſe of a few hours. The 
room muſt not be waſhed, even partially, nor 
the paſſages which lead to it. See page 403. 

Ir is a common opinion, that, when ſhiverings 
come on, they muſt be occaſioned by cold; and 
that warmth and forced ſweating are neceſſary to 
expel and carry off the cold. This miſtaken 
concluſion may, molt likely, have all along be- 
trayed nurſes and others into the erroneous piac- 


tice of warmth and heating things, by way of 


avoiding and preventing ſo formidable an evil, 
in this ſituation; and unfortunate it has proved 
to preceding ages that fo fatal an error prevailed 


ſo long; as it is diſcovered, that not cold, but, 


its oppoſite extreme, heat, and its conſequences, 
are the only cauſes of it; and that the greateſt 
degree of heat, that could ſafely be adminiſtered, 
would not avert, ſuſpend, or even leſſen the 
ſhiverings. 7 
As this fever may be entirely brought on by 
heat and cloſe confinement, with thoſe who are 
the leaſt diſpoſed to it; how much muſt it be 


increaſed and aggravated, by ſuch means, with 


| thoſe who have, from conſtitution, a more than 
ordinary dilpolition to it ?—It muſt, as it hag 
often done, prove alarming and dangerous. 
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IT very rarely happens that any, even the 
ſlighteſt, appearance of this fever is diſcovered 
when the cool treatment above deſcribed (pages 
378, 384 and following) is properly obſerved 
from the time of delivery ; and, more eſpecially, 
when the diet and exerciſe during pregnancy 
(pages 354, and 358, are attended to. The 
diet in a particular manner, as there obſerved, 
is worthy attention ; as it is as much calculated 
to prepare the body to reſiſt, or rather to check 
and ſubdue this fever, as it is ſerviceable in the 
preparation for the ſmall-pox, for the pur- 
poſe of rendering that diſeaſe more mild and 
favourable. | 

ATTACKS of this fever are more frequent, 
from midſummer until the froſt ſets in, than at 
any other ſeaſon; therefore, more care is re- 
quiſite to prevent it, at thoſe ſeaſons. And as 
butter-milk, whey, and vegetables of al! ſorts, 
are then in the higheſt perfection, ſuch as are 
found to agree may be made uſe of during preg- 
nancy, as well as in lying: in.“ 


A MILK 


9.70 the Medical 1 the puerperal fewer regularly 
| diſcovers evident marks of putreſcency, it may be ſuppoſed to 
be, as it is, moſt prevalent at the decline of the year; that 
ſeaſon favouring a putreſcency of the fluids, The advantages, 
therefore, from a diet chiefly vegetable, when it agrees, and 
exerciſe with the inhabitants of large towns eſpecially, during 
| e 1 pregnancy, 
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A MILK FEVER, which is by ſome ſo much 
dreaded, happens about the fourth or fifth day, 
and is occaſioned by the ſwelling and hardneſs of 


the breaſts, conſequent upon the firſt coming of 


the milk into them. - 

Every unuſual degree of heat and fever that 
happens at this time, and is occaſioned by the 
milk, may be called a milk fever ;* although it 
{ſeldom is worth notice, nor has that name given 

it, 


pregnancy, are too obvious to need farther comment; as alſo, 
a ſtrictly cool treatment, and every other 9bviating means, 
in lying-in. TT 

* To the Medical Reader, ——The heat and feveriſhneſs 
that is obſerved to take place upon the firſt ſecretion of milk 
in the breaſts, ſeems to be purely ſymptomatic, from the local 
topical affecti on: and not general, as depending upon abſorp- 
tion of milk at all, or any other cauſe. If the fever was 
general, it would of courſe be regularly accompanied with 


rigor; which we do not find it is, except when, from a con- 


tinued obſtruction of the milk from want of drawing, from 


an inflammatory diſpoſition in the breaſt or breaſts, or from 


a philogiſtic diatheſis in the ſyſtem (ſec note to page 419), a 
ſuppuration takes place ; and, if it was from abſorption, it 


is moſt likely that it would aſſume the appearance of a hectic, 


which is not to be obſerved at this early period, without pre- 
| N | ceding 
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it, except when the fever runs hizh and is in the 
extreme. | 

Ir will follow, from what is now obſerved, 
that the cure of the milk fever muſt entirely de- 


; | pend 


ceding ſuppuration. As it rarely happens but that more 
or leſs of heat and feveriſhneſs may he diſcovered to accom- 
pany the firſt formation and ſecretion of milk, and which 
increaſe as the breaſts become diſtended, but which are as 
effectually and inſtantly relieved by drawing the breaſts; ſo, 
the ſtimulus given to the ſecreting veſſels by their increaſed 


action, and the diſtention of the lacteal tubes, as alſo that 
of the external teguments, appear to be the ſole (and alfo 
ſufficient) cauſes of the feverith ſymptoms : for ſo early as the 


ſecond or third day from the firſt ſymptom and appearance 
of ſecretion (which does not take place while the lochia 
is undiminiſhed) no degree of abſorption, ſuflicient to pro- 
duce ſo material an effect, can be ſuppoſed to happen, yet 
the ſymptoms of fever are, about that time, often very urgent, 
It is true, when partial tumours and hardneſſes are formed, 
whether of a cancerous, ſcrofulous, or the like kind ; or 
when, from long retention of the milk ; cold taken ; or any 
other cauſe; rigors, and other ſymptoms of general fever; 
or hectic from abſorption, will take place; but which differ 


much from what is generally underſtood by a milk fever 


commonly ſo called, happening fo early as the third, fourth, 


or fifth day after delivery, and the ſecond or third of its real 


ſecretion ; in which ſhort ſpace the milk, if really abſorbed, 
cannot be ſuppoſed to acquire a morbid acrimony ſufficient to 

excite fever. 5 3 | 
As the milk fever, ſo called, is commonly ſuppoſed to 
happen from an abſorption of that fluid, an inquiry into the 
real nature of it may have its uſe in practice; and, if the. 
| iſtinction 
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pend upon the abating and leſſening the inflam- 


mation, ſwelling and hardneſs of the breaſts ; 
and that the preventing it will alſo depend upon 
not ſuffering that inflammation, ſwelling and 
hardneſs to take place; all which means have 
been fully ſpoken of and explained (ſee page 406 
and following). Drawing the breaſts, keeping 
cool, taking nothing but what is cool and of a 
cooling quality, and fitting up in bed, or getting 
out of bed, muſt be all complied with as circum- 
ſtances will permit, and as have been adviſed in 
their reſpective order. 


A MILIARY FEVER is what lying in women 


are known to be ſometimes liable to; and is 


known and diſtinguiſhed by an eruption reſem- 


bling a raſh, coming out commonly firſt upon 
the neck and breaſt, afterward upon the other 


Parts of the body, and ſeldom or never upon the 


diſtinction here offered appears eligible, the title of mil} fer 
will neceſſarily be exploded by the medical faculty, and, ſymp- 


tomatic fever from ſecretion of milk, or ſomething of the like 


import, ſubſtituted in its place; as no partial, local cauſe, 


without a general participation or affection of the ſyſtem, can 


properly conſtitute a Hint ſpecies of FEVER, 
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face: it generally appears the thickeſt upon thoſe 
parts which are kept the warmeſt and cloſeſt 
covered. | | 

Tux eruption, upon its firſt coming out, is 
red; but towards the ſecond or third day it 
becomes white and ſoon after goes off with a 
dry ſcurf. The complaint does not however 
terminate here, as it is immediately ſucceeded by 
another raſh or eruption, which proceeds, and 
goes off, in the ſame manner; and that, ſome- 
times, ſucceſſively and repeatedly. 

Tur time of its firſt appearing is uncertain: 
it ſeldom comes before the end of the firſt week; 
and may happen afterward at any other period 
of the confinement, to the bed particularly. It 
is attended with a fonſe of weakneſs, and a de- 
jection and depreſſion of ſpirits. 

Tuis fever, and theſe appearances, are entire- 
ly occaſioned by much warmth, warm and heat- 
ing things, and, more eſpecially, by much and 
long continued ſweating in bed, as there 1s 
every reaſon to ſuppole it never happens with- 
out, and except in conſequence of, much ſweat- 
ing. The means for preventing it therefore are 
very clear and obvious ; and if the method and 
directions at, and from, the time of delivery, 
and during lying-in, page 378, are properly 
attended to, it may always be with great cer- 

tainty 
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tainty prevenited, 1 need never be f —— or 
I en | 

Win reſpect to the treatment at cure of the 
miliary fever when it does happen, it may be 
obſerved in general terms; that the ſame means 

which will prevent it, are alſo the likelieſt and 
beſt ſuited to remove and cure it. The medi- 
cines, and other medical treatment of it, cannot, 
with any proſpe& of advantage, be here given; 
however, the following directions may, ſo far, 
be ſafely obſerved and attended to. Every 
means that can heat the patient muſt be cautiouſly 
avoided. The room muſt be made cool, by re- 
moving the fire, or ſetting open the door, and 
even a window if needful. The bed curtains 
muſt be undrawn, and any additional quantity of 
| bed-cloaths, if any there be, be removed; all 
i which muſt be done gradually, Whatever ſhe 
"i takes as food or drink, muſt be cool, and without 
ſpices, wine, or ſpirits of any kind. If ſhe is 
coltive, a ſtool or two, and not more muſt be 
procured by a glyſter, lenitive electuary, infuſion 
of ſenna, or caſtor oil: much of a looſeneſs will 
be injurious, | | . 39333 
As ſoon as, by theſe means, the heat and 
ſweating are checked and abated, ſhe muſt be 
raiſed up and ſupported in bed, and, with the 
affiſtance of a bed-chair, ſhe will perhaps he able 
| 31 —_— 
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to fit up in bed; and which ſhe may do once, 
twice, or oftener in the day ; obſerving, that ſhe 
be not too much covered up and muffled in the 
bed-cloaths, , &c. and that ſhe has her hands and 
arms out of bed, which will be a means of put- 
ting an entire ſtop to the ſweating, and, of 
courſe, of removing the diſeaſe. She ought, as 
ſoon as ſhe is thought able to bear the fatigue of 
it, to be got out of bed once a day, which will 
be an effectual means of removing any remains 
of the complaint, and alſo of preventing a return 
of it. The notion that is commonly entertained 
of the propriety of keeping up a heat and ſweat- 
ing, by way of forcing out the raſh or eruption, 
is very eroneous, as the heat and ſweating are 
the ſole cauſes of the raſh, and conſequently the 
removal of them muſt be the moſt ſure means of 
removing the complaint: and except the ſweat- 
ing is checked, and even entirely ſtopped (which 
may be done, with ſafety, by degrees), all other 
attempts to remove the diſorder will be vain 
and fruitlels. It is well known that long con- 
tinued ſweating, will, alone produce a raſh at 
any other time, and upon any other occaſion. 
Tuis complaint is juſtly dreaded, as it has 
often proved fatal, in this ſituation, when in the 
extreme; although a ſlight attack of it may be 
got over without danger, It was very common, 
51 3 when 
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when ſweating and long confinement in bed, and 
heat and heating things were in vogue; and is 
much leſs ſo fince the cool treatment has been 
introduced, Thoſe of weak and delicate habits 
ſeem more liable to this complaint than the 
ſtrong and healthy. | 
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AE propriety of every mother's giving ſuck 

to her own child, 1s univerſally acknow- 
ledged : ani! the trouble which attends it, and an 
inabi/ity to perform it, are the chief cauſes which 
prevent the univerſality of the practice. 

Tur former of theſe obſtacles does not fall 
immediately within our preſent deſign; yet it 
may not be improper to obſerve, that. the ne- 
ceſſity of the att mpt, in both a religious and 
moral view, has been ſtrongly urged by the beſt 
informed of all ages and countries, whoſe various 
authorities might be recited ; but which is un- 
neceſlary, as no attempts have been made to 


 oppole 
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oppoſe or confute them: however as the inclin- 
ation, where there is power to afhſt and ſecond 
it, is ſo liable to beguile and miſlead the judg- 
ment, we unfortunately find the beſt 3 
too frequently ineffectual. 

Most of what are called the pleaſures of life, 
are miſtaken or loſt in the purſuit; and if ob- 
tained, are accompanied, or more certainly ſuc- 
ceeded, by diſappointment, diſguſt or embarraſſ- 
ment; while the pleaſure which ariſes from the 
mother's giving ſuck to her child, is regular, laſt- 
ing, and always increaſing: and although this 
fituation may, to a mere obſerver, ſeem attended 
with anxiety, yet it is of the grateful, pleaſing 
kind, and by which the reciprocal affedtion of 
the mother and child is gradually ſtrengthened 
and confirmed, to their mutual laſting benefit 
and happineſs. That this tie is thus confirmed, 
may be diſcovered from the declaration of thoſe 
mothers who find they have a ſtronger affection 
for the children _ nurſe than thoſe they do 
not. 

A Lavy's nurſing her child, can ſeldom de- 
prive her of the enjoyment of any true pleaſure, 
which conſiſts in temperance: whatever may be 
interrupted by it under the name of pleaſure, 
may with more propriety be ſtiled diſſipation. 
Even admitting it to deprive her of what ſhe 
confiders ſome of the pleaſures of life, it need 

be 
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be but for a ſhort duration, and ſhe will return 
to them with the greater reliſh, from a ſhort 
abſence, and they will be greatly enhanced by 
the grateful reflection of having done her duty: 
whereas on the con rary, every pleaſure obtained 
at the expence of a duty, becomes criminal ; and 
mult be ſo felt upon reflection. 

Tat economy of pleaſure is well worth the 
attention and ſtudy of thoſe who wiſh for its 
pureſt enjoyment— We ſhould be economiſts of 
our pleaſures as well as our purſes, to make 
them laſt. | 
Tus cenſures that are paſſed upon ladies who 
do not fulfill this maternal duty, are little 
merited by them, as they are moſtly adviſed from 
it, at firſt, by their older relatives or friends, 
either on the miſtaken idea of their health, or on 
the ſcore of faſhi on; very frequently by their 
| huſbands, who fancy they ſhall be incommoded 
and diſturbed by it: to this the female mind, 
being paſlive,* aſſents or ſubmits ; and habit and 
prejudice afterward reconcile it. It is very un- 


likely 


» From this paſſive diſpoſition or ſtate of the paſſions, 
proceeds that gentleneſs, withdrawing and delicate ſubmiſlive- | 
neſs, ſo peculiar to the female character, and which is its 
moſt prominent feature ; being oppoſed to that of the other 
ſex, which is a4ive, or impetuous and urgent. From which 
it ſeems, as if a colliſion or reciprocal action of the two is 

| | | neceſlary 
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likely that this powerful impulſe of nature would 


de refiſted, were it left to the mother's choice; 


the female character, its ſenſibility and tender 
affections, additionally conſpire to prevent ſo 
great a violation of its order and deſigg. 


neceſſary to the due temperature, harmony and government 
of both, and whereby * extremes of ſupineneſs and ese 
are avoided. 

Turss two oppoſite diſpoſitions in the paſſions, are evi- 
dently diſcoverable in many parts of the animal creation; 
although in our 3 they ſeem moſt n and neceſ- 
ſary. 

Tus circumſtance of two united extremes or contrarities 
producing a deſirable or ſalutary medium, or effect, is ex- 
tremely frequent, as well in inanimate as animate nature; and 
appears to be one of nature's common laws, whereby many 


of its purpoſes are effected. Temperature, is ſeldom an 


original quality in nature; being moſtly the effect of a com- 
bination of contrarities. All nature, iy its formation and 
exiſtence, immediately depends upon the medium or tem- 
perature which is produced by a combination of the extremes 
of heat and cold. An union of ſolid and fluid, or dry and 
moiſt, are very generally neceſſary to the formation of all 
compact bodies. Life and death concur and are eſſential, 
here, to the attainment of a future ſtate. 

Ax ample inveſtigation of theſe ſubjects would, like all 
reſearches into the laws of nature, be not only pleaſing but 
uſeful ; as they would aſſiſt to reconcile the mind to many of 
thoſe jarring and diſcordant occurrences by which we are 
liable to be affected; and which we ſhould repine leſs at, 
were we to know that they are eſſential to an intended and 
neceſſary purpoſe, and ſuch as our nature muſt inevitably 
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the extremities of the uterine veſſels: 
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Wenr ladies to be governed and directed by 
an attention to their own immediate health, and 
the benefit of their conſtitutions, more than 
faſhion or the opinion and advice of others, they 


would, when they have it in their power, give 


ſuck to their. children. No other argument need 
be urged to convince them of the propriety of it, 
than its being the order and defign of nature, 
the counteracting of which, as one of her moſt 
familiar and regular intended proceſſes and 
operations, muſt be injurious to the conſtitution 
and whenever it is done. the conſlitution receives 
a check and a ſhock that tends to its immediate 
or future diſadvantage.*® _ | 

Ix is not always neceſſary to give ſuck for 
a long time; a very good and ſalutary purpoſe 
will be anſwered by doing at for two or three 
months ;t which, if a hardſhip, is but of ſhort 


duration, and of trifling import, when placed. 


in 


Jo the Medical Reader. Dr. Cullen ſpeaks of this, as 


2 remote cauſe of the MEN OREHAGIA, © by overſtraining 
and which mult often 
be the conſequence of an unſeaſonable determination to thoſe 
parts. FE . 

+ Givine ſuck one month ly, provided the mother is 
not willing or capable of doing it longer, may benefit her 
conſtitution : and the child in tte courſe of one, two or 
three months may have thriven, and acquired ſo much 

ſtrength, 
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in competition with health, the greateſt bleſſing 
of life. | | 

Many and frequent are the inſtances of bad 
health and fickly conſlitutions being reſtored 
and improved by nu:ſing; and as many that are 
occaſioned by a want cf it. Nervous and hyſte- 
rical complaints are generally ſurprizingly bene- 
fitted by it; often removed. 

Tu trouble that attends nurſing, is greatly 


magnified to an obſerver, who notices only that 


part of it, without being ſenſible of, the infinite 
and ine ffable delights that invariably accompany 
and are inſeparably connected with it.“ 

Tu ſecond obſtacle to nurſing, that of in- 
ability, comes more particularly under our pre- 
ſent conſideration. A very common cauſe aſſign- 
ed for a mother's not nurſing her child, is, her 
ſuck diſagreeing with him: but as the remedy 
reſts entirely with herſelf, and depends upon her 
diet and exerciſes, as before mentioned in the 
Directions in Nurſing, we muſt not conſider it as 
a natural inability. 


A want of ſuck, is a very frequent.obſtacle to 


ſtrength, as to do very well with being weaned ; but if that 


is not the caſe, and it does not ſeem adviſable to wean him, 


a wet-nurſe may be got with as much propriety then, as at 
his birth. | | 


Turk is a number (No. 246) in the Spedtator, ſolely 
devoted to the ſubje& of mothers nurſing their children. 
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F* 


nuriing. It will be neceſſary to conſider under 
what circumſtances this inability prevails. Local 
ſituation does not ſeem to influence i: particu- 
lar'y : but if we attend to rank and lituation in 
life, we ihall at onee make the diſcovery, If we 
tak: a ſwvey of the inferior orders, we ſhall 
rir-ly and that deſcription defetii e in this great 
delizu of nature; and if we examine the laborious 
ol every Ration, we ſhall make the fame obſer- 
vation. But when we direct our enquiry to the 
opulent and luxurious, whole fituations admit of 


indulgences, and to all others who from choice 


or neceſſity are deprived of free exerciſe (as more 
particularly happens to the inha! itants of large 


towns), we {lall there diſcover the defett. The 


irregulaii ies and indulgences that prevail in the 
upper, and even middle, ranks of life, in their 
dict, exerciſes, &c. from childhood, are generally 
found unfavovrable to this effort of nature; 
and whenever conſtitutional ability occurs, it 
may always be deemed. acquired and artificial, 
and not natural: therefore a lady whoſe con- 
{11 ution is rendered delicate by the errors of her 
diet, exerciſes, &c. and thus prevented exerciſing 
this maternal duty, may, by proper care and 
attention, have her conſlitution fo far improved, 
as to enable her to accompliſh it with advantage 


to herſelf and her offspringy ether at the firſt or 
a future attempt: not ſucceeding in the firſt 
os | attempt, 


N bn T<M 
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attempt, ſhould not prevent a ſecond or third; 
as the firſt is ſeldom complete, even with thoſe 
who prove moſt ſucceſsſul. The means for pro- 
moting this intention, have been pcinted out in 
the Rules and Cautions to be obſerved during 
Pregnancy and in Lying-in: for without ſuch 
obſervance, it will be in vain for a delicate 
woman to attempt the taſk, as ſhe will harraſs 
herſe!f and her child, to the diſtreſs and dif- 
advantage of both. 55 

Ir is however to be obſerved, that although 
theſe rules and cautions are neculiary during 
pregnancy, they ſhould not be loſt ght of at 


every interval, during chiid-bearing; us the 


more regularly and generally they are obſerved, 


the more completely and perfectly will the inten- 
tion be anſwered. 


As a conſtitutional inability to give fuck is 


therefore acquired, and not natural, it appcars 


how neceſlary it is for thoſe parents, who with 
their daughters to avoid it, to guard againſt it by 
an early attention to their health. Even later in 
life, when it exiſts, much may be done to re- 
move it: Plain diet, ſuitable exerciſes, and avoid- 
ing all irregulaniies, are the leading requiſites. 
ACCIDENTS may happen to the breaſts or 
nipples, that may prevent giving fuck; which 
very rarely occurs: yet they may be to far injure? 


by the preſſure of the ſtays previous to this 
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time, as greatly to impede the attempt, and even 
ſometimes to fruſtrate it altogether. This how- 
ever is very rarely the caſe with the breaſls ; 
although the nipples from long continued vrefſure 


of the ſtays, will be ſo deprefſcd, flattened or 


ſunk into the breaſts, as to be with difficulty 


drawn out. and will ſometimes be nearly ob- 


literated {See page 395). However, in all theſe 
caſes, attempts ſhuuld be made to draw out the 


nipples; and which often tuccecd, in caſes 


where it appears impracticable at firſt fight. A 


gathered breaſt in a furmer lying-in, is often 


given as a reaſon for preventing a future attempt 
at nurſing; either for fear of a like accident, or 
leſt there ſhould not be ſuck enough from want 
of milk in that breaſt. The accident of a future 
gathering wil however be be'ter avoided by 
giving ſuck, than by repelling it, with due 
management; as gathered breaſts happen, as 
formerly obſerved, fiom improper management. 
The apprehenſion of a want ef milk ſhould be no 
ob'tacle ; for if that breaſt ſlould happen to be 


dellitute of milk, which may not be the caſe, 


except the gathering has been very large, nature 


provides againſt ſuch a defect by directing a 


: larger quantity to the other breaſt. Gatherings 


in both breaſts, and thoſe large ones, only {ſhould 

forbid the attempt. 
THERE are ſome diſorders of the mother, 
wherein 
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wherein it has been thought improper for her 
to give ſuck, although ſhe ſhould have ability 
for it, to avoid injury to herſelf or her child. 
Hyfterical and nervous diſorders, and all weak- 
neſſes depending upon a delicacy of conſlitutian, 
have been conſidered ſufficient objettions ; yet 
as theſe are chiefly accidental, acquired, and 
not natural diforders, they may be leſſened or 
removed, and that p:incipally by means of a 
regulation in the diet, exerciſes, &c. alove- . 
mentioned. as they moſtly originate and are 
continued from irregularities and indulgences. 
Ir has been thought that the milk of an 
| hyſterical mother muſt be hurtful to a child. 
If a child takes the mother's breaſt ſoon after 
| ſhe has had an hyſteric fit, it may produce a 
griping or . diſorder of the child's bowels or 
ſtomach, as happens after any unuſual exerciſe 
of the paſſions of the mind, as grief, anger, &c.; 
but which will be only temporary, and will not 
exiſt beyond that period, nor enteil any com- 
plaint upon the child: and as hyſterical and 
nervous complaints are, as before mentioned, ſo 
much benefited, and even removed, by nurſing, 
they ſhould never be an objection to the trial of 
it. I have known ladies who, upon repeatedly 
nurſing their children, have been happily reſ- 
cued from very diſtreſſing nervous and hyſterical 
complaints, and whole children can fcarce be 
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exceeded m health. As nervous, hyſterical, and 
all other ſimilar diſorders, that attend upon de- 
licate and irritable conſtitutions, are ſo much 
benefited by nurſing, it becomes an object of 
choice and deſire, rather than to be avoided, in 
theſe ſituations. f 

Ir does not appear, from experience, that 
ſcorbutic complaints can be communicated to a 
child by the ſuck, they being chiefly accidental 
and confined to the ſkin, without being con- 
netted with the general habit of the body. 

A cons8UMPTIvE tendency in the mother has 
been thought a ſuficient objection to her nurſing, 
as well on the child's account as her own. 
Ih re are diſtinctions to be made on this occaſion. 
If the mother is atiua'ly in a comſumption, from 
decayed lungs, it will be unadvilable, for both 


parties. But if {he be of that ſort of conſtitution, 


or have that tendency only, without being 


actually fo, it ought to be recommended for the 
prolongation of her life, which in molt caſes it 
will contribute to; nor does it appear any ways 


hurtful to the child, ſo circumſtanced. When 
children born of healthy parents are ſuckled by 
nurſes of a conſumptive tendency, we do not 
find thoſe children neceſſarily ſubject to a like 
tendency at any period of life, although the 
nurſe's own children ſhould be fo. 

As the ſcroſula or king's-evis cannot be com- 
e municated 


£ 
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municated by the ſuck, that ſhould be no diſ- 


qualifying cauſe with the parent; exc-pt when 
there are any open, diſcharging ſores upon the 
mother, which very rarely is the caſe. 

From what has been obſerved, it appears, 
that conſtitutional diſeaſes are not communicated 
by the ſuck, and therefore need not, except under 
the circumſtances above recited, be a bar to a 
mother's nurſing her child, when ſhe is deſirous 
ſo todo. Whatever is taken by a nurſe as food 
or drink, is converted, in a very ſhort time, into 
ſuck ; the body acting in that caſe as an inſtru- 


ment or machine, only, for the accommodation 


of the child, and that it does not part with or 


mix any of its own intrinſic properties or parts 


with the ſuck, and only compounds and pre- 
pares ſuch as it receives from without: for 
although a child neceſſarily partakes of the 
parents conſtitutional qualities in its original for- 


mation, yet the texture or form it then receives, 
it will retain, unaltered, during its exiſtence. 


The human body is juſtly compared with a piece 
of cloth, which, of whatever materials it is made, 
cannot have its conſtruction altered, when once 
formed, by taking out ſome of its parts and 

introducing others, however advantageous ſuch 
an alteration may appear to be, without de- 
ſtruction to the whole piece. If the human body 


were liable to be varied materially by our food, 


it 
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it might happen Sgwälly at all periods of life, 
and would deſtroy that preſent order which we 
find our Creator, in his wildom, has impoſed, 
by the numerous and endleſs varieties that would 
take place. This is ſpeaking generally: for 
although the health of different conſtitutions will 
vary with the uſe of different kinds of food, yet 
that is temporary and accidental ; for in what 
manner ſocver the body is fed, whether to the 
attainment of its beſt health or to its deſtruction, 
ſtill the nature and character of its original parts 


remain the ſame. Hereditary complaints, or ſuch 
as we derive from our parents, therefore depend 


entirely upon ſomething in the original con- 
ſtruction of the body, and are, as it were, inter- 
woven with its compoſition, and form a part of 
it ; and which, like the features of the face, or 
the colour of the /Xthiop's kin, are unalterable 
and incommunicable by any other means. 
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